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19 WTO | 
The bee N e Ne- | 
; 1 Hons r oppreſſed by B Rome. A 


eden Preis ths year of Rome 552 to 620. | 


5 1191 7 an _ | 1 N 
- 251-20" eden Fee, . 8 
9 onA. I. en eee 


Wars ain e King of Macedon and Ani 
2 e os Fur King of. Syria. 


aiv E hundred Catthaginian aue Abe n 
0 Scipio, and burnt in ſight of Carthage; nene 
the maritime power of this great ſtate reduced to 
ten ſmall galleys; her citizens taxed to pay Aa 
ſhameful” tribute; the high-ſpirited Hannibal 
compelled to ſubſcribe to the diſgrace of his | 


country, and the memory of former defeats in- 


tirely effaced by a ſeries of victories, were the 
advantages gained by the ſecond Punic wars 
Every thing concurred to ſwell the Roman 
Pride, by extending the 1 of che republic; 
Vor. IL 9 3 ä 


2 


bs Tie HISTORY. 


and the illuſtrious conqueror who broug hit them 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds weight 
of ſilver, was received at Rome with every ex- 
Triumph of preſſion of enthuſiaſtic regard. His triumph was 
Africanus. moſt magnificent, and the ſurname of Africanus, 
which was given to him upon this occaſion, we 
of all rewards the moſt glorious. 
| Theambi- From this time the Romans gave free hope 
— to their ambition. A thouſand obſtructions had 
cseaſes. hitherto confined them within the bounds” of 
Italy, but like, a torrent which had burſt its 
mound, they now ruſhed forth to overwhelm 
the ſurrounding nations. Former ſucceſs in- 
ſpired them with an eager deſire after new vic- 
ories; every acquiſition ſerved to inflame their 
minds with a love of 3 and the 3 
wealth which they acquired —& reducing 
enemies, ſupplied them with the means * he 
ceeding in new wars. The moſt moderate people 
could ſcarcely have reſtrained the progreſs of 
their enterpriſes in ſimilar -circumſtances ; but 
what nation was ever leſs moderate than the Ro- 
mans, when they hoped to add to the * 
_ of the: republic. 2 
352. 1 hall paſs over fome tried againſt the 
5 Gauls and revolted Spaniards, chat we may come 
king of to the war with Macedon. It was but a few 
3 5 before, that Philip II. king of Macedon, 
had concluded a general peace, in which Rome 
cauſed her allies to be comprehended. Since 
that time this reſtleſs prince had aſſiſted the 
Carthaginians, and diſturbed che Greeks hy new 
attempts. bon wg "oe N re er the Rho- 


* * - a 
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Rome to complain E 
were dennen it, oi we immediately de- 


main long in ſulgenſe. Philip was ; defeated 64 
= campaign by Sulpicius 1 8 0 Quintius , 58. 
ie (or Jamininus) the * oconſul gain feated by 
4 cifiye yKtory,over him. near Cynocephal in enn 
faly, where the jnconyenicnce of the heayy to yay a 
* Macedonian phalanx in an uneven country, Was able. 
very evidently ene This victory pro- 
duced a peace, which, coſt the king a tribute of 
a thouſand talents, befides being obliged to de: 
liver up all his ſhips ; and for the farbful per: 
e his ſon Demerrius | was Se . 
"It ty ; 1 | | 


bes 


e dominjan. 7 5 
lese, were led, reſtored to 


| vations. | dmired, thez extolled a. War. BE * 
like Ret whoſe 155 aim in all their 
exploits was to reſtore. liberty to mankind. | 
2 Jy! Empty praiſe | ,. We ſhall ſee by... - +4 
and by whether the Greeks, had reaſon to ap- 7 ok 
plaud themſelves for having invited the Romans +/+ — 2 
into their country. Greece was in a languiſhing 

8 tate before ſhe became acquainted with the 14 

5 man name, that fatal name ne whigh Ws eo 


ec ge ene e tool Thi = 
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The . The Etolians, ant intraxtable people; who had 
Mok king greatly contributed to the late victory, alread 
> - 
of Sparta accuſed the Romans of a breach of faith, be- 
Romans of cauſe they kept two towns of the country in th 
| fins. WT but Nabis tyrant of Sparta very ſoon 
6 ater reaſon to complain. During the war, 
Fass had been in treaty with him, but when 
& Kio chat was at an end, he was no longer looked upon 
ãẽãũss an ally; the conful attacked him as a tyrant 
wich a deſign to compel him to reſign — * | 
Aid Having beſieged Rim in Sp rta, preſcri ed (> 
the terms of peace, which" left him in bpolſelnon N 
of his own territories, after the 2 were re- 
ſtored to freedom. Undoubtedly the Romans 
forefaw that the fates of Greece being render- 
ed independent, free to govern themſelves by 
ttheir own laws, and divided into a number of 
2 27 republics, would become an eaſier prey; 
they therefore affected to aſſiſt them in preſervi 
theſr liberty; but this zeal for Grecian freedo 
was only a means for reducing: them on the oy 
favourable opportunity, which the Etolians fax 
through, A immediately ſolicited the alliſtant ce 
=_ protector. em 0 
561. Antiochus the Great, king of Syiti, ths ak 
* in ſacceffion from Seleucus, Was the 
rageclares Whom the Etolians ſtirred up to oppoſe the 
Tae the Romans. Hannibal, perſecuted by the reſtleſs 
dot ae ambition of that republic, had taken ſhelter at 
wee ens his court; for while that hero was employed in 
| Mannjbal, refotming the abuſes, and endeavouring to re- 
pair the misfortunes of his country, they inſiſted 
A having him * up to them. Still 


More 


OF THE ROMANS. 4, - 
more exaſperated. againſt his old enemies, if, 5 
Antiochus had placed that confidence in him 
of which he was truly deſerving, he might per- 
haps have amply, revenged the cauſe of Car. 
thage. Hannibal adviſed that monarch to form © 
an alliance with the king of Macedon, and to 
carry the war into Italy; but neither of theſe 
advices were attended to, and as every thing. 
; Vas conducted imprudently, of courſe nothing 
that was attempted could ED as 
The Romans, on the other hand, procured'The ah 
the moſt inexhauſtible reſources from their con- of 1 
ſummate policy. Their ambaſſadors were em- 3 
ployed in Aſia and in Greece, to inſtil ſuſpicions, f 
of. Hannibal, and to enter into an alliance with 4 
Eumenes, ſon of Attalus, king of Pergamus z _— 
they ſecured Philip and the Achean, league, „ 
which was {till 1 ſupported. by Philo. 
pœmen; they preſerved the friendſhip of the 
Greeks, to whom the bare name of liberty was ; 
-every thing; in a word, they took their meaſures 7 
with ſuch prudence, that we need not be ; | 
priſed at their ſpeaking to the powerful monarch, 
of Syria in the tone of ſuperiority. | * 
This kingdom was ſtill the reateſt of all that Sate of the 
had been dilmembered from the vaſt empire of = Ne 
Alexander; but the Seleucidæ in their ſolicitude 
to reduce Eg pt, had neglected the moſt impor- 
tant cares of government, and beſides, by ſuc- 
eceding to the power, they adopted the effemi- | 
nate manners of the Perſians. The Romans were 
to them what the Macedonians had been to Da- 
rius. Almoſt all the revolutions which have 
--- + DF happened 


* 


_ 


TO MITT ONT”. 
| ppened in the world, have originated from 
Z STO ep 
I be haughty Antiochus ſhewed as great a love 

of pleaſure at the breaking but of this war, as 

che TRGang manifeſted military ardour. Being 
maſter of the Ifle of Eub#a, While he was atChal- 
cis, he very ſoon forgot the purpoſe of his ex-. 
pedition; though fifty years of age, fell diſtract- 
eadiy in love with a young girl, whom he married, 
and ſunk in the boſom of pleaſure, ſuffered mi- 


 litary diſcipline to be totally neglected. He was 


_ ſuddenly informed that Acilius, the conſul, was 
advancing againſt him with the greateſt ſpeed, 
which made him haſten to take poſſeſſion of the 
pals at Thermopylz, from hence he ſent to de. 
 fireſuccours from the Etolians, as his troops were 
not yet arrived from Aſia. The Romans arrived; 
and Cato, the licutenant of the conſul, who had 
borne that office himfelf, ſeized upon the ſum- 
mit of the defile, by the fame path which Xerxes 
and Brennus had formerly taken, poured down 
upon the enemy, put them in diforder, and the 
vlctory was completed by Acilius. Antiochus 
ſaved himſelf by flight, with about five hundred 
men, and Eubæa was retaken. The Etolians, 
after a vigorous detence, loſt Heraclea their capi- 
tal. Lamia was taken from them by Philip, and 
being beſieged in Naupactus, they begged atruce, 
that they might make their fabmiffion to Rome, 
and it was granted; but their deputies refuſing 
to ſubmit to the will of the ſenate, which how- 
eyer was not explained to them, they were order- 
d to quit Rome that 1 day. Here we find 
the Romans moſt deſpotic tyrants, 


I. Scipio, 


_ 
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I. Scipio, a new conſul, ſet out to finiſh: the 563. 
war, attended by his brother Scipio Africanus. n in 
That great man had deſired leave to ſerve under brother A- 

his brother. In their march through the domi- t 1 i 
ions of the king of Macedon, they, in the name =» ede 
of the Roman people, remitted to him the re. 
mainder of the tribute he was to have paid: they 
_ reſtored. his ſon Demetrius, and, in his humi- 
liation, he was made ſenſible that his ſervices” 
were rewarded. Antiochus trembled for his fate 
in Aſia, the more ſo, as the loſs of a naval en- 
gagement foreboded new misfortunes; and in- 
| ſtead of bravely defending the coaſts of the Hel- 
leſpont, withdrew his army, by which means 
Aſia was expoſed to the Romans, who being re- 
ſolved to eſtabliſh their power in that country, 
rejected all propoſals of accommodation. The antiochys 
king therefore unwillingly determined to hazard fang use 
an engagement; and with an army of | eighty Magnedain | 
thouſand men, and fifty-four elephafits, againſt '*** 
thirty thouſand men, he was entirely defeated by 
the conſul near Magneſia, and fled all the way 
to Antioch, from whence he ſent to ſue for a 


Scipio Africanus declaring the reſolutions of Hard terms 
the council to the ambaſſadors, ſaid : that the na pants 
% Romans. did not ſuffer themſelves to be de- | 
« preſſed by adverſity, or elated by proſperity ;, 
that they were willing to grant the ſame terms 
«- after gaining a victory, which they had de- 
* manded before the engagement; that Antio- 
« chus muſt evacuate. all Aſia to the weſt of 
mount Taurus, pay the whole expence of 

5 Eo B 4 <6 the 
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1 e War, valued at fifteen thouſand talent, 
und give twenty hoſtages, &c.“ And beſides, 
2 remove all cauſe of diſtruſt, he was to deliver 
up Hannibal, and Thoas the Etolian. Theſe 
Ham), conditions were accepted, and Hannibal wan- 


7 ay dering from aſylum to aſy lum, the conſtant ob- 


dba. ject of Roman perſecution, at laſt died in the 
A4ominions of Prufias, king of Bahynia, the ene- 
8 my of Eumenes. 
| How the The Rhodians, who had performed linens 
wardedtheir ſervices in the courſe of the war, ſent deputies 
ane nd tO Rome, to procure the liberty of the Grecian 
the Rho- cities in Aſia. © Eumenes, ' whoſe alliance had 
aan, deen equally uſeful, ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
the ſpoils of Antiochus? This was a ſubject of 
ſuch a delicate nature as to require the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation. Policy required that the kings 
| their allies ſhould be indulged ;/ but glory de- 
manded that they ſhould behave in the ſame man- 
ner to the Greeks in Aſia as to thoſe in Europe; 
however, at laſt they found a means to ſatisfy - 
both Eumenes and the Rhodians. | They gave 
him Lycaonia, Phrygia and Myſia; to the others 
they decreed Lycia, with a part of Caria and Pi- 
£ ſidia, ſecuring the freedom of thoſe cities that 
Thy ated enjoyed it before the defeat of Antiochus. There 
motives of Was ſomething. grand in making gifts of pro- 
ambition. vinces; but it would have been much more 
noble to have ſecured the freedom of all Greece, 
© as they affected to promiſe.” Rome dazzled the 
A) whole world, but in fact only fought with a 


view of aggrandizing her c own r e ay a 
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Cato the Cenſor. = War againſt Parfia. — Injuſtice _ 
+... @nd ambition of the Romans &c. 


IS war, which procured the name of The . 
1 Afiatieys' to, L. Scipio, yet proved fatal b. . 


t 


to be cor- 


to the Romans, whole ſimple and auſtere man- rupted in 
ners were very ſoon corrupted by all the vices 


uſually attendant. on the poſſeſſion of wealth. 
By acquiring a reliſh for the pleaſures of Aſia, 
a life of virtue was no longer agreeable; and in 
the boſom of proſperity the ſeeds of every evil 
ſprung up. Muſt all nations in this reſpect re- 
ſemble one another ? | | 


* 


It it had been poſſible to check the progreſs Buetire 
of this growing miſchief, it might have been done N np 
by the famous Cato, a perſon of conſular digni- Cenſor. 


ty, a zealous friend to rural employments and 
frugality, and the declared enemy of every ſpe- 
cies of luxury; but whole ceconomy was charg- 


ed with being the effect of avarice, and whoſe 


character of inflexible ſeverity and vehement 
temper, made him incapable of reſtraining him- 
ſelf within proper bounds. | 


p * 
x 44 4 


In the year 558 he with exceſſive zeal oppoſed His zeal for 


the annulling of the Oppian law, which did not prod > HE 


rmit the Roman ladies to wear more than half tb<#rc6 f 


the ladies. 


an ounce of gold in their dreſs, and prohibited 
the. uſe of chariots and clothes of. dil wo co- 
; "ours 


: 0 - 


— 


i HIS TORT 
lours. This law was enacted at the time that 
Hannibal was laying waſte the country of Italy 
and threatening the deſtruction of Rome. When 
the war with Carthage was at an end, the mo- 
tive for paſſing the law no longer exilted, the 

women therefore uſed all their influence to have 

it annulled; and in ſpite of the moſt furious rail- 

ings of Cato, who was then conſul, they carried 

- heir point. Fhe paſſion for dreſs which is na- 

tural to the ſex, had not at that time degenerat- 

cd into ruinous oſtentation: the ladies, deſirous 

een diſtinguiſhed from the common people, 

laid claim to their ancient privileges, and 

the liberty of indulging in the uſe of their on 

property. Cato forelaw the conſequences of 

uxury, and foretold the abuſes and deſtructive 

exceſs to which they were haſtening ; but could 

not theſe be prevented by ſome more gentle 

means; or could he expect that they would al- 

ways continue to lead a et reer after they 
were become opulent? | 

566. It is not poſſible to find an excuſe for his ha- 

rr tred againſt the two Scipios, nor for the manner 

t be in Which! it was diſplayed. His firſt blow was 

Fw levelled againſt Africanus, who at his inſtigation 
was accuſed, by two of the tribunes, before the 
people, of having, among other things, allowed 
himſelf to be bribed by Antiochus. The noble 
Africanus made his appearance on the day deſ- 
tined for trial, and diſdaining to offer any vin- 
dication of himſelf, tore in pieces the accompts. 
On ſuch a day as this, ſaid he, I conquered Hanni- 
bal and — me, O ye Komans, to the 

Capitol, 


x 


of Scipio Africanus, in marriage. We ſhall ſee 


OF THE ROMANS. ut 
pitol, and ler us return thanks ts thi immer! 
He was followed by the whole aſſembly; ' 
— his aceuſers left in amagement. Having re- 
ceived another ſummons, this great man retired 
to his houſe in the country, where he died at 
forty-ſeven years of age. He poſſeſſed a degree 
of merit almoſt unknown to hi country: to all 
the qualities of a great hero, he added a love of 
—— and the moſt agreeable manners: and 
ought to be regarded as the chief mo, 
which the Romans formed themſelves. | 
Alter his death, Cato proſeeuted his brother . ww,” 

Akiatieus with the ſame animoſity; and let loole Scipio te 
againſt him the Tame. aceuſers. He cauſed the uurſufty 
conqueror of Antiochus to be condemned to pay condemned. 

a heavy fine for having received an immenſe ſum 
of money. from that prince, in order to obtain 
for him favourable terms of peace; but when his 
whole property was feized, there was not the 
leaſt veſtige of corruption to be found, nay, not : 
enough to diſcharge the fine. At laſt, his inne- 
cence Was acknowledged, and an atonement | 
made for the iniquitous ſentence: Sempronius 
Gracchus, though a tribune of the people, bold- 
ly defended the two brothers; he was rewarded 
by obtaining the famous Cornelia, the daughter 


her children acting a very important part in the 
affairs of the repyblic. e . 

- Cato gave vent to the bitterneſs of his own gel. In the office © 
and to the indulgence of perſonal enmity, under f center he | 


the maſk of a rigid zeal, which flattered the paſ- 1 


ſions of the people. Being raiſed to the office of 
Cenſor, 


The HTS T/ORY | | 
Cenſor, diſcharged the duties like a mercileſs 
reformer, though his own private conduct Was . 
hy no means ,unexceptionable. He e a. 
ſenator for having only ſaluted his wife in the 
Preſence of his daughters. Without aſſigning 
any reaſon, he excluded Scipio Africanus from 
the order of knights, into which he had entered 
after his diſgrace, and reduced him to a level 
* with the loweſt citizen. He condemned all who. 
© Ne renders wore any ſuperfluous ornament. By. theſe means 
x  "greeableto he impoſed upon the ſhort ſighted. — 62 who, 
8 2 = are always — with that exceſſive ſeverity of 
manners which is ſo ſuited to their own condi- 

tion. —— decreed a AE to — and ſo ag. 


AY wo 


Si, hea was more e * his influence | 
8 prejudice than to his own deſert, It 


hat. dhe multtude are governed by enthu - 
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. —_— ſuch Was the univerſal corruption of ä 


at 
rs 
1 Na morals,: that the ſevereſt remedies were become 


neceſſary; In 8675 two years before Cato was 

choſen cenſor, the conſuls diſcoyered an abomi- 

N nable ſociety. formed in different places, who on 
. prcrence of celebrating the feaſts of Bacchus, 
nere guilty of the moſt ſhameful diſorders. 
ee . — ſeven thouſand of both ſexes were con- 
rned, of whom numbers were put to death, 


5 me and the reſt either fled or killed themſelves. 
©... However, the abolition of the Seccpanalia: did 


The 


1 151 dn the torrent of vice. 
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The Romans entered into new wars, in which Thc u- 
their ambition was more — diff played Ron pO 
The language of à decree in favour of love: ee 
tyellæ, a Oh of Liguria, is/worthyof am- Pune. 
tation: Vithry is glorious, ben it is ads 
the'redutHon of an enemy; but becomes batefiul when” 
it proves oppreſſroe to the miſerubla If eluis equi. 
table maxim had been attended to by the R. RR 
mans, they would not have een reproached” | arg 
with having ſeldom behaved to their enemies with - Dn — 
moderation, " except hen their "political views 2 — wa i 

quired'ir; or of havitig been ingemious im und- 


PP 


ing prerences for 1 | thoſe nations eben Gino 
18 nothing but a ſeries of acis of 19juſtice' more 3 
Jess difguſſed. 20 1th dne 8 ai 5 
C — 


who hated the Romans to the laſts Without be. 2 | 
ing able to wipe away the ſhame of the battles Panel es 
he Rad loſtg Had been a few years UendyJafttr unf he 
tting to death his ſon Dernetrius, whom f he Nen. 
difor ſent as hoſtage to Rome oA falſe q . 
accuſation brought By his brother Petſcus- wmöe 
Vas afraid that che protectiom ef the Romas, md ON, 
and the perſonal merit of Demetrius) would de 1 od 
prive him of the crown. Perſeus having byrhis | 
enormous villatiy ſucceeded to che throne of his 
father,” moſt iinprudently gave 4 locſe t d 11 
Hatred he had conceived- againſt the Romans, cure | 
and making” preparations himſelf, endeavoured ! him. 
to prevail Upon the Grecian ſtates 0 Jin hints a Nw 
but the Romans being informed of his "deſigns 
by Eumenes, immediately eee upon 1 
LI & pon 
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©; — this news, Perſeus offered every kind of 
8 dhe Romans choſe to demand; but 
, told his ambaſſadors, that one of the 
bem. was ready to march into Macedonia, 
dad ib che king had any good intentions he might 
diteat upon the ſpot, for they were reſalved to 
liſten vine propaſals but a their arms in their 
Though hoogh the, The conſul Lieinios very Joon, arrived, ond 
wo cre defeats FhBKIDQs- Aer gaining hh tas a at Way og 

5 ö f which 


— — — by yielding up his 
_ :kingdom to the diſcretion of the Romans. An ob- 


8 > inaxe and inſſoxible firmneis at length triumphed 
— ohſtacle, That prince, who, be- 
I 1090 ——— —.— ene, ee was 


$ Le. 

5 2 
pri- 

ſoner 

| tas 

Emilius, / 


—— — —— "rod [The Mac donde 
þ mw — ů by attacking it opal ſides 

with platoqns, in proportion as it 10 
— — by its movements, which 
Women erent pr ner Perſeus fled, 
aud beingabapdoned by his ſubjects, ſurrendered = 
the; \$Pnqueror; He walked in a mourning 
habit before the trĩiumphal car at Rome, where he 
. died in captivity, The Macedonians, were de- 
| An fear, bait; ain Ein lom-of Macganis was 
Roman proyinces. SE 


/ 
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Tbis conqueſt ought to be aſcribed, qqually e, 
0 the yalour and prudence of Paulus Emilint, of 5 e 


Being adviſed by Scipio Naſica to engage the 
enemy ſooner than was proper, who alleged 1 
that the delay would be imputed to cards? 
At your age I pte 65.y0u do, replied he, hut at KN 
mine, you will act as Ida, Af der having enriched 
the ſtate, he gontinued to live in the greasteſtt 
moderation ; an Cicero could not add mot ca 
bis praiſe when he ſaid, that be carried mething — | 
m bis bamę but immental honanr.. . Ty af h 
ſons were carried off by ſudden deaths; and Wen 
be was afterwards haranguing $he;peaples h 
declared, that he would, cheerfully ſabmit 79 
this misfortune, provided che gads would deign 
to avert the evils wh Which the republic. vas 
threatened by ſuchaa flow of ſueceſs, Ihe en 2” * 
timent of a truly wile man, who knows how f - + 
a pougn. is prafperitys Bor only Ee individuals, 2 5 
but like wife to ſocieties and, empires Ine 
Rome wWas ruined by her victories. FI Aan ine | 
weightief the Roman yake. Ihe fierce Exobans duet ma 
| procured a peuce upon che hardeſt terms. They obliged 10 
vere compelied always to ſerve under the gane- bt 
rals af the republic, and never to aſſiſt her ene- 
mies or thoſe of her allies, and 20 pay à tribuss 
ol five hundred talenis in the ſpace of ſ years, 
This was che puniſhment af Their atemagts. Ac 
it was with a jealous eye that Rome fill ſa . , 


Achean league continue to preſerve ſame temains 
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the _ {"Philopeemen,-who has been called the laſt of 

os > the Gree 8, Mas lately dead. Leſs moderate than 
tis model Epaminondas, be had compelled the 
league no Spartans to join the Achean league, after having 
. Lycurgus and committed 
* Bnviberof outrages. © Having been taken _=_ 

foner and poiſoned by the Mefiznian rebels, the 

Hrs  Atheibs had no leader to conduct them; and 
x 1 0 in theſe circumſtances the Roman ſenate ſet them 
3 Lelves up as judges of a free — diſperſed 
| fch/citizens as they chiefly fu d, and thus 
prepared for the will ſubjection — Greece, to 

hoſe misfortune the ruin of Perſeus was a pre- 
lade, there being no barrier left n. the am- 
EO bition of theſe inſatiable conquerors. 
Der But the Roman character is — 
. thing ſo much as in their behaviour to Syria. Po- 
* Pinus Læna, in the name of the ſenate forbid 
” _ Antiochus Ffir hanes the uſurper to attempt any 
5 _ conqueſt in Egypt, and having drawn à (circle 
5 round that monk Before you ſtir out of this, 
| © faid-he; Four muſt 3 ot mw zo the ſenate. 'An- 
dee © cidchvsire eplied He ſent 
OY — to Rome, who were haughtily told, | 
thut tei maſter was congratulated upon his b 
os: givin à proof of bis obedience. ' After the death of 
A £5 mat prince in 389, they excluded Demetrius the 
| * lawful heir from the crown, in favour of Antio- 
cChus Evfiator; the ſon of Epiphanes, whoſe in- 
fancy leit their ambitious views without reſtraint, 
Phey declared Eupator the ward of the repub · 
| be 8 even deigning to conſult W 


* 
. Rs 
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and frat three members of the ſenate to man age Te 
the government, in quality of guardians, with 
inſtructions to weaken the kingdom as much as! 
poſlible. - Rome plainly aimed at the conqueſt 
of the world, to N dhe deterfteßon of ee, wor ed 
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HE old king $Mabiift havinig/for'a conſi- Waage, 
"derable* 5 — been entirely devoted to the Manic 
omans, and ſecute. of their protection, ſeized ana e 
ſome lands which belonged to the territory of lead to the 
Carthage, aid Commmiffioners were ſent frotm wur Funie 
Rome, to decide the diſpute. Cato was one f 
the number, who, at his return, gave an alarim-! 
1 pi dure öf the strength of the orig 
clared, that they were arming againſt the e- 
public, and city repeat I; that Carthage 
muſt be deſtroyed.” Sci e a, a man of more 
moderation and pradence,” s cohtended 
againſt this Cliche as being both violent and 
Hazardous: but che King of Numidia having 
. obliged the Carthaginians to arm for their own' 
efvation, Naſick, whoſe mediation had put 
nend to the Uifpute, being infulted by the po- 
pulace of Carthage, and the war Being rekin ed 
t A and that nation, it was imp ol- 
Vo IL © ot at =: bees 5510 2 ible 


III 


N 


" rere 


fible. but thas Rome would ax lad fette. = ob- 
paüortanity to etabliſh her dominidn in 
bes. hs ſent ambaBladors under a e 78 


Rome den ſtoring; peace, but in fact, to Watch. 2 
againſt he conjunctures for her own purpoſes... The C ar- 


le after thaginians were defeated by Maſiniffa in a great 


; nians, 


- 8 battle; and his ſon Gulaſſa maſſacred fifty - eight 


Baden thonfand men who-had laid down their arms; 
| upon which the ambaſſadors throwing off the 
maſk, declared war againſt the quiſhed. A 
moſt deteſtable conduct, which was followed by 
tranſactions ſt ill more uk. f 150 A 
Theydifarm © The terrified Carthaginians, attemp d.toward 
them on2 off the blow, by making the ole um ble ſub- 


pretence of 


— miſſions; 57. EY, 1 to ag 
enen. ſelpes the 1 25 ER Rome, | 175 105 mat 
| mate Promiſe & ka th on de ey 


- 'condicion,. that t 25 form. Whatever, 

S3 Laid required of the 85 nul Is, an nd tha 

Wn ould fend ch _ Wh 60 ages, "Upon, 
05 ding: to 50 tre 1 ſports. of joy. 

Ge an 9 J 


| been dime n 4 Ns Mot 
| i ad at, 700 ad f a POWertu 
my, 145 i 192 e danger 1 the 
eputios of Car os ho 1 55 ro Kung 
intentions, and.to. £p { Jugh 1 hl 


reparation... Fou are ar e e rotec- 
| 1 FI f Ran 1 5 the Ge Jad] Gy 


* anger Occ: 5 or th d Arms) 
5 
monſtrated 


iges are filled ; let them 
2 Ex a proof of your. mean, 


by #102 ROMANY. 


| Hh6iftrated I Caim har Cutchage ws Fabeoumded> 9 
wielſ enelfnes ] and that arts were fowl! | 
theig pfotection. Rome a debe 4] end 
308414 bir bfore obey. This anſwer left theth Witt. 
of un reply; and they fübmiteed. 4 
have ſuſpected the moff infer aal rreachety 1 ie 
x "the CartHagimiaiis were ſtript of the 
arri and ihſftr mem of wat the conſuls Were? were e 
not aſtiattied de dee, thb their city muſt be 5 
e but thar cep age Tettle elſc where, _ | 
though without any fortHcation; a 40d Ar. Gab 
den iles dukant fror fees) This effenckerr b, „, 
1 N Ati them td delpait, revived hett rage revived 
cdiirage* ehe pe ple maſſicred'thof ſenators By li dear. 
wheſe ud IC beit Arms had BREW deHVerdd! and 
they begtiit&iot ethers wits inttedible ardotirs 
Palaees ahd temples were! cf tech itt fk - 
ſh6þ8 ; geld, Hive, vafes and ſtatuts füpphed 
cbe Want of bats And ron; the: wôwien fader 
rhieif orHarfeded; afl eve Gure off thidir Raik ta 
make cordage., "Fe Rotansi perſuazedtechær x 1 
eee leh mate ps AG 
e c and were. tepulſed, aid A wrde; 
& wis raced ts des byth&Catthb ” a 
fitethFea2 5" 314-4 s 1-41 WE 207 03 n 
Aſdtubat, the. Catth ni general WOO Scigio Ei- 
n Lotſulttt urery in pets if thay Haig! e Nn 
not bebff. Steeded By Scipio EHu t E461 army and 
H Puuh Rilllits;! an gfahdfofr” By" adoption 8. a4 wa 
of®Sth - Atticativisy of WHORE" great merit 4 1 
wits a wotthy tiwal. That Here; With three hun: 
i. the fetzt ef the Rofflati 
ey paticd a river im ſiglit of the 
H behiviout art exploity 
C.2 even 
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*  <ehehwreſted an eneomium from old Cato, Who 
: had never before commended. any man; hut, 
though he praiſed Scipio, his gall was diſcharged. 
againſt che other officers. If Cato nevet praiſed 

any one before that time, can we look upon 
Hhimſelf as heing praiſeworthy ? n D b rt 
el , Fisimporrant war Was: to be decided / by 
Win che car- Scipio, who, though he Was but thirty-ſeyen 
Aus er the years of age, and the Villian law, which had 
a. paſſed ſome time before, had degreed (hat; nov 
perſon could be elected conſul till forty: three 
+. years of age, yet he was not only choſen conſul, 
but without drawing lots, as was the guſtam, 
ad Africa aſſigned for his department. He. 
very ſoon did credit to their choice, fon Carthage 
was blocked up and reduced to famine. a The, 
Carthaginians offered to ſubmit to anꝝ terms dhe 
Romans choſe to preſcribe, proyided, that their; 

city. might be preſerved; hut Scipio, not having 


a falſe 


1 ou all who op- 
poſed them to the ſword. The haughty R 


1445 
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py _ 


aged; 
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tion of dhe proconſul, for the year of his con- 
fülſnip was expired. He was ſeconded in this 7 
war by his friend Lælius, the ſon of the friend Pins 
of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and by: Polybius | 
the hiſtorian, A inan wn "6 to record his heroic 
Kiens: | 
At fight of fach 4 flouriſhing city given up TheRomans 
to laughter; and buried in flames, whatever the ey of 
cenſure 1 the Carthaginians might have deſerved, wat. 
it is impoſſible to withhold a juſt indignation 

againſt the Romans. But what above all ſhocks 
human nature is, to ſee them ſanctifying all the 
horrors of war by religious ceremonies. They 
af devoted their enemies to the infernal 

gods, and Scipio performed the ceremony. The 
form which he pronounced is extraordinary. 0 on 
dreadful Pluto, let terror and vengeance looſe againſt enen enemy. 
lbe Cartbaginians. May the cities and people who 
have taken up arms againſt us be deftrayed! Te 
vou, O ye furies, in my name, and in the name of 
- the ſenate and Roman people, I devote all the ene- 
mies of my republic. To reſiſt the tyranny of 
Rome was e then to be made a victim to 
the infernal gods! Such imprecations might 
undoubtedly increaſe the military ardour and 
confidence of the ſoldiers, but how dreadfully 
ſhocking muſt they be to a feeling heart! 

Monteſquieu has clearly explained the cauſes Carthage | * 


of the ſuperiority which Rome had over Car- funf Sn, 


thage. I ſhall only quote one or two of his r larer. 
reflexions. The Carthaginians, ſaid he, e 
s oppoſed their great wealth to the Roman po- 
, verty, even from that cauſe laboured under 
40 mien diſadvantages, for gold and ſilver 

s may 
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uh may be a? we hut virtue, conſtancy, 
++.\ftrengrh, and poverty never can. The ambi. 
. tion of the Romans {prung from pride, that 
c at this Carthagipians from avarice. The one 
& ere deſirous to command, the ether to ac- 
* cumulate. The LR, 3 were always _ 
2 8 lating the rofit and che £xpence, carried on 
1 ot LEVY loving it. Eyen the congyeſts 
of Hannibal changed the face of chat war. 

e Conqueſts are pat difficult, becauſe they are 

+ made with the hole force that can be £x- 

. etted, but are not eaſily preſerved, becauſe 
they can be guarded only by mom os | 

| We may add, that a military people muſt natu: 

: | er a nation of merchants 

a Rome hes * This ſame year law the deſtruction of Corinth 
725 84 and the liberty of Greece totally annihilated, 
| The Romans, whoſe affected moderation dege- 
nerated into a fort of tyranny. when circum: 

ſtances put it in theit power to cruſh. thoſe whom 
chey once careſſed, rèckoned it {ound policy to 
keep up a diviſion among thoſe ſtates, to protect 
traitors who were of uſe: to them, to interpoſe 
their authority in all diſputes, and gradually ta 
aſſume the ſame power as if they had conquered 
Greece, inſtead of having declared it fre. 
The Achee The Acheans, whom they had re 1 while 
ans take up” it was neceſſary, were diſguſted with this con- 


arms and ace 
1 duct. The Romans, no longer in dread of Ma- 
cedonia, were deſirous to reduce them. Three 
adyventurers pretending to be ſons of Perſeus, 

had ſucceſſively attempted the conqueſt of that 

kingdom, but were cafily deteated., | Metellus 

the * having nag to apprehend from 


chat 
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that reels, turned his arms againſt the Ache- Ks 
ans, who had been hurried to'the preeipic by 
two violent leaders, Critolaus and pts 16g And 
defeated them. Mummius the conſul finiſhed OG 
the war b ſtarming and deſtroy ing Corinch, a ui * 
re. Which had been built about dine undfüd 1 vl 
fifty years, and was one of the moſt Hu- tw}: 
Tifhing in Foy Greece was reduced to ge- 
Roman province under the name of Achala. province. 
Rome enriched and decorated herſelf wich new The matter- 
ſpe ils. The maſterpieces of art which were car- Peces of art 
d thither. added to the poiſoned fruits of their carried to 
Akatic conqueſts, introduced taſte, which was one nie: 
| foon followed by a tatal corruption of mo- for 3 
rals. Paterculus relates a remarkable inſtanee 
of the ignorance of Mummius. That general 
told the f people who were charged with the cate 
of conveying the moſt valuable pictures and 
ſtatues Corinth to Rome, that if any piece 
was loſt or ſpoiled, they ſhould be obliged to 
_ Furniſh one equally good at Their on expebce,- 1+” 
The hiſtorian does not heſitate to prefer 
ruſtic ignorance as more beneficial to the ſtate, '” © 
than the refinement of his own times. Mum - if d Be 
mius, who was as diſintereſted as he was brave, mans had 
kept nothing for himſelf of all the wealth ha e | 
rarities that were taken at Corinth: but if his arts fooner, 
manners, and the manners of his country had 282 
deen poliſhed by a taſte for the fine arts, would minedfewer 
| Tod have been given up to be geſtroyed by nn 
ſword and fire? It is a great misfortune' fer 
ſtares to become corrupted by Wzury, but it 
is worſe when they deſtroy themſelves by bar- 
n Happy * I for men when they can 


0 4 Nur keep 


W 
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1 — 9 between the two extremes; to be virtuous 
with elegance, Feilen and enlightened without 
| | corrapeng'1 :. | 
- Mane. the war with Carthage was ended, 
| the Romans Viriathus, the general of the Luſitanians in 


ure Spain, a gra commander, ſtirred up diferen 


* \ * 
. 11 * * Þ N 
S#-57 270 


ben, nations to rebel againſt Rome; he was deſirous 


of founding 2 kingdom by his conqueſts, and 
- ſucceeded,” Having it in his power to deſtroy 


$9960 the Roman army, he was ſatisfied with a treaty 


ol peace which ſecured to him the country he 
| 7. n © already! poſſeſſed, leaving the reſt of Spain to 
: - - thoſe iniquitous- opprefſors;* but they revenged 
tte defeats they had received, by a piece of ex- 
ecrable treachery. Servilius Cxpio, the conſul, 
pProcured orders to break the peace, ſuddenly 
attacked Viriathus, purſued him, and prevailed 
RES lege traitors . to murder him while he was 
Allecp. 


| They violate, | One crime brings on another. The Romans 


de hi were guilty of the like treachery to Numantia, 


made with a Conſiderable city in Spain, ſituated upon the 
oats pm Douro. They broke two treaties which the y had 

concluded with that city, and made then (I 

abhorred as enemies who had neither honour nor 

juſtice. The Numantines were reſolved rather 

1 to periſn than loſe their liberty; and it was ne- 

ceſſary to employ a man of abilities to ſubdue 


$cipjoisſent them; Scipio Emilianus was therefore choſen 


againſt the 


eee conſul, though a recent law forbid the ſame man 


to be twice elected to that office. The deſtroyer 
of Carthage reduced Numantia to the laſt) — 4 ; 
mity, and declared that he would hearken to no 
POET unleſs the inhabitants yielded up their 


city 7 


/ 
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rity, their arms, and their perſons. In all the Gas, 
horrors of deſpair and famine, and after having He dre 
eaten the bodies of the dead, many of them ch * 
to kill themſelves rather than ſubmit to the Ro- 
mans. Numantia was deſtroyed, the rebellio 

was ſuppreſſed; but N made new 

forts to ſhake off the yoke. So many conqueſts, 
the produceof ambition, vialence, wr and 
iniquitous policy, ſupplied food for thoſe pa- 
ſions to which Rome ſoon fell a victim. By tear 
ing herſelf in pieces, ſhe was deſtined to avenge” |. 
the crueloppreſſions with which ſhe had inſulted 
the whole world. Before we purſue the thread 
of events, let us take notice of ſome particulars 
Which will throw light upon hiſtory. - 


os. » ** 1 3 . nnn. 
. —ũ—ͤ— r . 
1 


Orvis upon ** army, the manners, the 
| finances, and ering of the Romans. 


ONTESQUIEU makes the following 

M important remark. We obſerve, fays 

he, that our armies at preſent are greatly di- g. ength and 
'& miniſhed by exceſſive fatigue; yet by that very exerciſes of 
"9 thing, thoſe of Rome were preſerved. T'be- Ton 
* lieve the reaſon is, that they were kept in con- 
* ſtant exerciſe, while our ſoldiers paſs incef- | 
« ſantly from the ſevereſt toil to extreme idle- fe 4 
5 1 which is of all things, the moſt likely 
e to deſtroy them. The Roman ſoldiers were Their mar. 
« accuſtomed to march twenty, ſometimes twen- obe. 
* [ty-four miles in ** hours, carrying oh the 

9 cc ame 


- 
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D ſame. time a . e ſixty pounds. They 
E *,wexe kept in conſtant practice of running and 


in armour; in their common exer - 


ile they carried ſwords, Arrows, an- javelins, 
& double the weight of their ordinary arms, and 
L thele gxexciles were continual.” (Vid. Vege- 


IS... 


tis, J. 4 Lait Surpriling that ſuck ſoldiers 


* 


Under fin diſcipline, gained ſo many victories? 
They had _.. Beſides, the military reſources of Rome were 
den hes inexhauſtible. Some time before the ſecond Pu- 
den pic war, they raiſed ſeyen hundred thouſand foot, 
and ſerenty thouſand. horſe. Ein the Gauls. 
After their being defeated at Cannæ, they ſoon 
muſtered numerous armies, for every man was 
a ſoldier. However, there were ſo many citizens 
deſtroyed by that war, that they were obliged to 
create a hundred and fixty-ſeven new ſenaters, 

to make up the legal number. 

. Akindef Principles and ſentiment conduced to render 
_ enthufialm the Romans invincible. There is nothing ſo 
make the $6 powerful, ſays the illuſtridus Monteſquieu, 
rincible.. ** as a republic where the laws are obeyed, not 
F from fear or from reaſoning, but from paſſion, 
e as was the caſe at Rome and Sparta, for at that 
s time, all the zeal which faction could inſpire, 
ewas added to the prudence of an excellent 
government.“ In fact a ſortof permanent en- 
_ © thuliaſm gave life to all the enterprizes and power 

„„ „ RO UNO WENN 
Military e. We haye ſeen how uſeful military rewards and 
puniſkments Puniſnments have been from the earlieſt ages, to 

| 1 —— diſeipline and inſpire courage; both af 
which were prudently diſtributed. Though they 
inflicted puniſhments, ſuch as the baſtinado, and 


even 
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even de athing, powerful an effect ag 
ions ls "KL kinds e e 
none ro W- s, triumphs, oyvations, the e 
ang, derived their value from the honours 
Which N them, till the love of money 
made giches to be n before honour; the 
natural conſequence of extenſive conqueſts, and ©...” | | 
che infallible fgn of à Peedy decay, 
During the ſecond Punic war, the Porcian Jaw ThePorcan 
id a Roman Citizen to be beaten with oy 8 
tas to he expected, that this ſoftening the ſe- mens d ha 
vgrity of the ancient laws, would inſpire the peo- Pets” 
9 ſentiments Kill more noble. This law eline bring 
2 extend. to the legt in dl where the power f 
and death, was. left in che hands of the gene- 
_ 1 which means pt — diſcipline was pre. 
ſeryed in all its priſtine vigour, While a milder 
legiſlation animated the people with a ſkill greater 
love of their country The Roman ſoldier, obe- 
dient to the abſalute commands of his general. 
retained thoſe elevated ſentiments which natural 
. — the LEN Ky of liberty, vn be 3 
ned in the field: but when he returned - ee 
he was ſenſible only of the beneficent oO 
bee of the laws. 
Though it is taken notice of by very few 5 
writers, yet to population, which was the effect wy 18 
of ſound morals and a ſacred regard for mar- 40 
ringe, Rome chiefly. awed her prolperity. Not 
loag alter the firſt Punic war, 5 cenſors find» = 
ing the number af citizens greatly diminiſhe 
gxacted an oath from all that were nat marr! 
that they would enter into that ſtate, and only 
yy: a view of raiſing. ſubjects. 49, the republic. 
ST owever, 
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Firſt divorce However, that time furniſhed the firſt inſtance of 
Rome, 4 diyorce, though permitted by their earlieſt 
eme laws.- Carvilius, who loved his wife, repudiated 
her becayſe of ſterility : but in proportion as the 

manners of the people became more corrupted, | 

Contracts of divorces were more frequent. It was then 
| n. that contracts of r marriage were introduced, that 
women might have their fortunes ſeeured | in caſe 

| . IN 8 1 1 : 0 

Numbers of t is v extraordinary, that though we 

fro a 3 veſtals Fang for 5 violated 
their vaws of virginity in every age, yet in the 

js mo ſpace of five hundred years, not withſtand- 

: 55 oh ret of the a. we hear not of 


Was l Band morals. 
The people Till Paulus 1 . 0 reduced Neeb by 
= 8 - the defeat of Perſeus, and brought immenſe 
taxes after riches to the public treaſury, a tax had always 
838 been paid by the people, which was ſettled by 
en, the cenſors in proportion to their fortunes; to 
k og - which, in caſes of neceſſity, extraordinary con- 
at: * eributions were added : but from that time, till 
After the death of Cæſar, they were not ſubjected 
to pay any tax; duties on merchandize, the pro- 
duce of the lands of the re ublic, the impoſts 
| levied from the people of Italy and the provinces, 
compoſed the revenues of Rome. At the end of 
the firſt Punic war, Livius the cenſor laid the 
firſt duty upon lalt, from wRch 25 had the 
name 0 | Salmator, 5 
SIE VVV Rome 
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Rome Was chiefly enriched by the mines. of Spaniſh || 
| HA In; the time; of Poly hg” they Kept oe 
3 thoufand men conſtantly employed in che generals, tri- 

eee of Carthagena, from whence they forex as 

ceived to the amount. of two hundred den. 


| re 
kc thy, ; Attic Pute which 1 1s more Than four. 


| ap 15 . added the tribute pa Fon Me 
moſt. opulent nations in che world. Then the, 
6ppreſion: and. knavery of the public receivers, 
and the'extortions of people in office begun: 
n it was that the wealth ops individuals intro- 
AB 1 and Juxury, into private houſes, 
new and. imaginary wants and + orders, which, 
un cj the very foundation of the ublic 
weal. It was With great propriety that ciplo 
out fajd, while two conſuls were gone h 
ng for. 2 department of Spain during t 4 5 
dich Viriachus in 609 ; L nk that both Rout ks 
area e one, becauſe. be has nothing ; and 
9's, rogue, be, never thinks be can have 


n TT Wh 


BY 1 bor ti Ir after the 'Eepedition' into Ala Groſs igno- 


omans for 
five 


wundred Jeu, had elapſed” 1 oe they had Hy the rt 

method of meaſuriny time. Valerius the con- 1285 
55 roug he a 1 ae from Sicily ; and it was 

0 l 5 than a hundred yell after, that 

cipio Naſica introduced! the clpjjdra, by which 

ny 254 Note. "meaſured. in the night ag Well 

Sethe day, Every thing but the aft of wa 
gh 0 ff "an infant ſtate. Their "Knowledge © 

phylic conliſted in TRE FROG. Nene, 

1 ; a Greek, 


me . 18 T GR LO 
came ti exertiſe that en toy went the 


"od at the cüne When Fatthibs 
8 0 bum. EE 1 1 
Fi nis, their fiſt poet, the Wa m Sign 


Aal c e Rom 1 

verte, 0 2 0 eee 55 Lo 1 c eb. 

tern pn Nevis ave the 5 | of, rhe fir 
5 manne t gere the 


100 Ae e fs to Kale A888 7 5 5 
a8 ellewhere;. Sar ody of betty Fuß!“ 
| vat LE Before pro proſe „and 12 5 ec ed the © oh 
„ memoration' of events. Ide Ahclent fakire of 
2, 5 tate of 5 % F abius Pfttor, oY, | 

Rome in che year” $5, Had Wrieret * upoß the 

jel of the Reitan kiiory; but his-wOHEHAY 
Mite handed. d6wh to us, ' | 
Autor e HR ke anion Wi 12 5 


„ wo Fre Wee b e El wing. 
 trodu 
102 er and. manners e Chet Tiny _ 
Sica the Rog an 5 2 5 5 
leet A Kogan comic Dotbe/ ne pt hw 
ns t of arſe hanes; but, the other, 
a+ 0 21 TT read” with: t e greateſt Flealgre. anf. 
P.. _— tet the Kitic: 9 2 See of N ander it to | 
: of NY countr . ee 1 0 e p hi ( 
een, produced, if we may. ule -t © To wh 
X fore the hy of theſe wo poets,” It had been 
ales vhs Ae SGgio, Finite and Exlitis ry 
945 iy e potitionh of 118 Pieces z 7 WH 50 
An EnComiurh, p ON. 
al; 717 on a (reve tn cj, agen 160 


de dias Be hiftoriin 
edifions bi rian 
e Fl te 50 1 dt l | 
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love aft the Behle ken philoſophy, and the i. 
ences, had cleared off that ſavage rai which the © 
Nas had derived from theit anceſtörrs. 
Cato the cenfor, though itſelf” an . — | 
and& ;rator; bitterly comp Flite and ralfed agaitift rhevoricians | 
the Greeks; whom the, Fü Romans 5 5 ok op 
fot the fake” of improvement. By a la Whieh 
he paffed, the Thetoricians and philoſophers” were 
capelioh. whom he NEE: as dangerous x SE 
ſons, 'and_whio truly wor ſo, 475 they. hl I a geg 
9 0 the 790 of 9 ktaſon b 1 per 
and to give the appearance 501 truth 10 falſchood.. 
91 0 ch inſtrufors, the Romans coul Lac 
Wire: pothing but vice and error. : 
What Had ato to apprehend. fromm 6 
Phi loſophers, "arid mien of learning, v who deter se nds 
chat name? Muſt not Rome have gained by i=. 
ſtruction? Did not her morals require to be Fe 
enlightened and rendered mote agtecable $0 hu- 
zanity ? Had ſhe not occaflon for. a wledge 
1 to get rid of pre jüdlces, to call in 
natutal Philoſophy, aſtronomy, geo- 
met Dd all the ret ? Were not the charms 
1 erature requi fire to ſoften the ſeverity ok her ; 
ater, and make her a model to the r WERE | EC, 
the ive after having been fo long an ol et "YI 
terror FN not e two Scipios, the con. 
querors.0 klage, Worthy of as high eſteem 
A the ancient heroes, ws were unacquainted 
with. e F. ching bur war and the lou 
1 75 Varro 'Cicerss, Virg ls, of &, 
Many. athers,. "Rave Teide their country 
3 more Muſtrious , than the Anne, of all her 
Spree, ifithe ſavage taxis of the cenſor had 
way 


E & 2 
2 

aditg 3 
nec e 
od 
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the 


s continued to prevail? 1 


| 
| ns 


Corruption 


of 
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It is true; we ſhall ſee, that at the very time 


ought not to when, learning was in the higheſt eſteem, Rome 


Si aſcribed was overrun. with every vice; but this corrup- 


Remarks 


tion Was the conſequence of wealth and grandeut; 


While learning, far from being the occaſion of 
be the evil, might have furniſhed a remedy. Learn- 
ing may be abuſed as well as religion, which is 


a, great misfortune, becauſe the object Meg 
is in itſelf a great blefling. ..._. ; 
We. fill have a treatiſe on rural ts irs, (4 4 
re Tuſtica). written by Cato, which is a valuable 
proof of the taſte the ancie t Romans had for | 
agriculture. If the author had not had ſo great, 
a diſlike to the learning of the Greeks, it is 


Probable that his book would have been ſtill 
better. He frequently faid that there were 


three thing of which, he. repented the havi 
let a day flip without learning any thing; ha 
= Lact His wife with a ſecret; and dn 

B, een When he might have travelled by” 


ith ſuch” a aſfion for learning, how 


in? wi 5 be ſuch a declared enemy to oreign 


ſciences*? He overſtrained every thing,” 'but true 


wildon Ever 8 an Ping Ne dhe ANN 
Thi 18 one thing 7 priſing® 18 us 
7827 yet was ve! ch wn ome 3 to ſe 
the fame, man a magiltrate, a d warrior, * 4 ig , 
and ; a general ; an able pleader, a fkilful p6x- 
tician, a tateſman. and à man of letters, 
able of; fi Saen himſeit, and being ſeat” 
all theſe employments.”” What wonderful mer 
Such) their education muſt have been very 
würd ede woo er the Art 
which our talents fin . 8. Kay — 
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bip of t and Caius 5 6 . 


Nui. foreign v wars in e Rome had been Thewretch- 
ed condition 


5 engaged, had ſuſpended the diſputes be- of the people 
| tween . the ſenate and people, but their original ® the 5 I 
_ cauſe ſtill ſubſiſted; and. though the plebeians TR 
had gained ſome; very eminent advantages, and w. 
both conſuls were ſometimes taken from theiror-. wide: thu 
der, yet the ſituationof the lower people was not, 
the leſs to be pitied. That equilibrium Which 
ſhould be prelerved between the different ranks, . 


tiger ney ua- 


morals bad loſt all influence; every de was. 
l down, and the very foundation of the 
ublic undermined, Tiberius and Caius Grac-.. 
Vor. II. D chus, 


ai The HISTORY 
chus, two men of ſingular merit, attempted a 
reformation, which circumſtances rendered im- 
practicable ; their raſh undertaking was a ſignal 
thrown out for a civil war, ky the public li- 
berty was drowned in Roman blood. | 
The wo Fhe illuſtrious Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
— Africanus, the mother of theſe two brothers, had 
Cornelia, given them the very beſt education; to the great 
qualities of the ſoul, they added all the improve- 
ments of a cultivated underſtanding, but more 
particularly the ſtudy of eloquence, ſo well cal- 
culated to govern the multitude. Tiberius, who 
was brother-in-law of Sciz ipio Emilianus, and ſon- 
in-law of e rſon of conſular 
dignity, had' acquired the Liphett repu tation both 
civil and military, when the office DE tribune of 
the people opened a way for his zeal or his am- 
dition to enter that career in which he was af- 
Projector ter wards to fall. According to ſome writers, His 
Sen ——— him — o# 
ET hs in es of Rome, 
— Kt calls the mother-in-law-of Scipio, 1 — 
mut ber of the dene T5 not your- name u feit 
illaſtribus? Ii 01 yon to mate it fo, 
love of glory under J might be excited t 
tkeſe expreſſions, but it 8 —— be q 
tioned, if an imprudent reſolution could. have 
been ſu ggeſted to him by Cornelia. Se 
whole country in poſſeſfion of the wealth * 
inhabitedonl/ by weit flayes; thecxceſsc 
on the one hand, and wretched poverty 
| ofier; a defire of reſtoring Rome to rer: 
in one word, a ſpfiit ef patriot 


| vey dan fea him to the attempt, . 
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ar firſt, with all the arch gf a i 
ee perſiſted in it with A dee 
leader of a faction. Aae l. even for —— . 
of che public, fhould be _atzentiyely, reſtrained, + 
leſt, ie degegerate into deſtructine pan. 
f or more than two hundred and fifty ne 
the Licinjan lay bad been totally neglected and Emes ofthe 
deſpiſed; So far from being ſatisfied with, fayg wealthy. 
hundred jagena f land, the Hatricians had uſurped 
a, canſidcrable: Part of that belonging to the re- 
public; 211 ThE calt lh extended heir poſſeſſions 
—— all: reaſgnable bound. Theſe: lands, 

ch, were formerly inhabited by the firſt. nobles, 
and moſt virtuous. men o were now] 
poſſeſſed only by ſlaves, emplayed. to cultivate 
them for their maſters, and exempted, nay, 
even; excluded from) ſerving in the army; while 
nothing but ingigenge was the portion af. the 
people who were deſtined. to. protect their: counn 
dry. Suche heavy grievances emed inſufferaple 
im a xepublican ſtate, but the — rents e 
caution Was needful to effect a reſormatiouß. an 
Tiberius Gracchus propoſed: ag reſtore — = 4 
einian — 3 Aigen, 5 with 2 ES 


revive the 
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not a roof to bide their beads, nor 1 Fan, 
a burying ck. 

He furceeds © The — eee thi effets which 

_ infpireof ſuch language would produce, had recourſe to 

| fin, | ro their uſual policy; and gained over one of the 

tribunes, who, by his oppoſfition, could ſtop the 
whole proceedings. Tiberius was exceſſively 

aaſtoniſhed, to ſee Octavius, who had hitherto 

been his friend, employing his power of tribune 

to oppoſe him. After having, in vain, made every 

attempt to recover” him to his party, after the 

moſt affectionate invitations; after the moſt ani- | 
mated controverſy, but without the leaſt ill na- 
ture on either fide, he intreated the people, either 

to depoſe him or Octavius. This bold propo- 

ſal ſucceeded to his wiſhes; the Licinian law wa 

revived, and he, his brother Caius, and his father 

m-law Appius, were appointed commiſſioners 

to ſee it put inexecution,. oY 1 er? 

He diguts © If Tiberius had reſted here, e eee have 

the pati- probably rendered his work complete; but he 

m_ ruined himſelf by puſhing the patricians to ex · 

ttemity. He not only added to this law, that 

js -r WT lands of the republic which had been 

i 1949 - ſhould" be reſumed, but as there was 

not a ſufficient fund to ſatisfy all the poor, hedif- 

tributed among them the treaſures of Eumenes; 

| EingofPergamus, ho had bequeathed his king- 

dom and riches to the Roman republie- And 

laſtly, to ſave himſelf from the reſentment of his 

enemies, though contrary to rule, he required 
that he might be continued in the tribuneſhip, 
that his life was in danger, e ee | 


ing the people in his preſervation. 


. 
13 
* 


Upon 
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Upon this the ſenators were reſolved to uſe, Vivlence of 
vor meaſures, and went up to the e 2 
where the aſſembly was held. Tiberius, being Tiberiwand 
warned of his danger, put his hand to his head, Mt fie. 
which: was the ſignal agreed upon for his en- 3 
treating the protection of his — l His ene 
mies ſuppoſed that he was aſking a diadem, and 
that the people were going to — 4 it, of which 
they informed the ſenate. Minucius Scevola, 
the conſul, attempted in vain to quiet the minds 
on the amp args but Scipio Naſica,”acouſin, ger- - +: 
the tribune, cried out: Since due are be- 
. by the conſul, let every good citizen follow 
me. He run out, followed by a crowd of ſenators, 
who were joined by their clients armed with clubs. 
Tiberius was knocked down and killed with 
about three hundred of his friends. An exam- ; 
ple the more dreadful, as till that time no Ro- ED 
man blood had ever been ſpilt in any ſedition. 
| The ſenate forgetting their former moderation, 
| becauſe they had loſt their ancient manners, juſ- 
tified what was done, and to protect Naſica from 
the vengeance of the people, ſent him on ven. 
baſſy into Aſia, where he n „ 
So great was the averſion of the — gala Scipio Eni, 
Tiberius Gracchus, that even Scipio Emilianus, [25 fer 
his brother-in-law, approved of the murder, ſup · gde 
poſing that the tribune wanted to ſow diſcord in . 
the republic. Being inſulted by the NG 
upon that account: Hhat would have become of  _ 
you, ye wretched people, cried he, if it had notrbees 
for my father, Paulus Emilius, and me? You would 
be -the flaves of your enemies. I this:the way 9c 
_—_— to your llc The people return 
15 3 WG 
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CR we. + eule of their duty, but the hero with his 
from Rome. friend Læli us, withdrew from Rome to > Enjoy | bi 
e , . country 1 ſeat zrCajera'ih rratiquiflity. 
He Uns However, he returned to õppoſe the * 
Sade e Purpoſe of Carbo the tribune, who propoſed à 
tribune. law for continuing the tribunes in o ice ene 
the pleafure of che people, without a new elec- 
7 This law was ad. but as the diſtur- 
bances continued about the partition of lands, 
10 was on the point of being named dictator 
ar 624, When he was found dead in his 
bed. Mere, who was the great rival of his 
doty,, was ſincerely afflicted for the loſs, and ſaid 
to his children; Go and affft at the funerals of 
the"greateſt man Rome ever produced; ; You, Will Ne - 
ver fee bis ike again 4 
FR In the mean ume Gait Gracchus, who was 
Eaius Grac- a8 Virtuous, as zealous, and more eloquent than 
r Tiberius, having for ſome years concealed 
"© vaſt deſigns in retirement, at length entered into 
the road of honours. Notwithſtanding the fears 
and diſſuaſions of Cornelia, he aimed at the 
fribuneſhip, and was choſen, The concourſe 
of people in the Campus Martius for his election 
Was prodigious : many of them, for want of 
room, climbed up on , foofs of the houſes, 
and gave their ſuffrages by their acclamations. 
They did juſtice to his great zeal, but did not 
foreſee” the fatal conſequences.” 
His zeal for Never did tribune ſhew more activity 1 in the 
he people. ſer Vice of the people. To the diviſion of the 
lands he added Tome new eftabliſhments, parti- 
cularly public granaties, from whence the poor 
might — their monthly ſubſiſtence at a 


low 
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blow rate. Being as much maſter of the people 1 
as he was. deraliel by the nobles, he cauſed | 1 
himſelf to be continued tribune, without being 
intimidated by che fate of his brother. 3 
That che power of the ſenate might be more Hi His laws to 
and more weakened, he made it it appear, that =*a 
very unjuſt deciſions were frequently given f kun Er 
the tribunals, and that the judgment of all diſ- 
Putes - berween individuals ought zo be tranſ- The d, 
ferred to the knights, who belonged to che order gon, 
of plebeians; ng he procured wg to be pale feres ferred to the 
for that pu He likewiſe revived the ſta- 
tute which e any Roman citizen to be put 
to death without oy conſent. of the fenate and 
people. And laſtly, he undertook to "ls vt 
the freedom of the city, and right.of ſu 
po '* aſſemblies, to all the allies of Ro Roar 
in A. | 
This ſcheme, which was too favourable. 10 Artful poll” » 
the popular faction, added greatly to che 2 
- ealineſs of the ſenate, who ſet in motion _e oe — 3 
ſprings of a very deep policy to undermine dux. 
Gracchus. They gained over Livius Druſus, 1 
a young tribune of uncommon abilities, and ir- 
reproachable character. They ſuggeſted to him 
how he ought to act, to acquire an influence 
ſuperior to that of his colleague, not by direct 
vppolition, but wo affecting a {till greater zeal 
— promoting the intereſts of the 
Gracchus was charged wich the care of a 
colony, which was ſent to rebuild Carthage. 
The number of his party was greatly leſſened 
by his ahſence, while that of Livius acquired 
new 2 At his return he found his col- 


D4 leagues 


* . rs TORY 
leagues were become his opponents, and pro- 
vented his being elected a third time to the tri - 
buneſhip. His mortal enemy, 9% pot was 
choſen — and every thing ſeemed to indi- 
cate a bloody termination of the diſpute. 
The people were aſſembled to paſs the new 


632. k 
1 14 aws with which the nobility were diſguſted, 


3 


when one of the lictors of Opimius, paſſing 
near Gracchus's friends, inſolently exclaimed; 


- Make way there, ye worthleſs people, upon which 
be was inſtantly killed. The conſul complained. 
tc the ſenate, and was authoriſed by them to do 


whatever be thought moſt expedient for the good f 
the republic. This ſet form veſted him with the 
ſupreme! authority, and he ordered the knights 
to take arms. Notwithſtanding the tears and 
intreaties of an affectionate wife, Gracchus left 
his houſe without any guard, though the danger 


_ | was manifeſt; After the murder of Tiberius, aid 


ſhe, - what confidence is to be placed either in tbe 
- Jaws; or in the gods? An enemy to all violence, 


he had blamed the outrage committed upon the 


Death of 
Caius. A 


cruel maſ. * 
under the direction of Fulvius; he offered par- 


dan to all who would lay down their arms, and 
engaged to pay for the heads of Fulvius and 
Gracchus: their weight in gold. Being aban- 
9 ad the people, Hoth of them fell; ae 
above 


- of the lictor, a deed which was moſt un- 
Juſtly imputed to him: on the contrary, his 
enemies were animated with a deteſtable deſire 
of revenge, and the effects ul not but be 
dreadful. Wee 

Opimius, at t che bead of whe troops; attacked 
Mount Aventin, to which the people had retired 
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above three thouſand of their party were killed : 
in this tumult. All their bodies were thrown 
into the Tiber, by order of this cruel conſul, 
who had the impudence to erect a temple to 
ar nn ge after having deluged che 18 with 
Tfͤhat the laws of the Gracchi might on an- Tho lame 
nulled, it was enacted, that the rich ſhould pay aun 
a perpetual ſtanding rent, in proportion to the Opimius 
2 of land they poſſeſſed, and the pro- aud the b. 
be divided among the poor: but theſe nate il. 
rents were very ſoon ſuppreſſed, and nothing * 
remained to the people but their former wretch- 
edneſs, increaſed by the haughty inſolence of 
the nobles. Opimius being accuſed of the maſ- 
ſacre committed upon ſo many Romans, gained 
his cauſe before the people by the eloquence: off 
Papirius the conſul. It was even determined, 
that the conſul, with the authority of the ſenate, 
might free the republic from any dangerous 
Citizens, without waiting for the —_— Ws W F 
aſſembly of the people. | 1. 
The two Gracchi certainly were great men. I the Grac- 
Had they acted with more caution; and leſs ranny. 
warmth, they might have extricated the poor 
from oppreſſion, or at leaſt have procured them 
a milder lot; but if they beeame ſeditious, it 
was not: ſo much their fault as the fault of the 
rich, who were void of compaſſion for the ſuf- 
ferings of the people; however, they never de- 
ſerved to be * with having aimed at 
tyranny z: and the ſenate, by imputing a crime 
to them which was evidently: o oppoſite to their 
principles's and conduct, ſought. only W pi 

them, 
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them, withour thinking of the. good of the re- 
N Pretences ſerved them inſtead of juſtice 
theſe dreadful 3 which taught them 
0 be no longer ge kennen Hoe. The 
People erected . to the two eh 
victims of the ſenate. Rs FR 
* Thedeath Cornelia had always looked upon h. tuo ſons 
ae as hor only url yet ſhe bore-their loſs with 
Genen amazing conſtancy. It was imagined that old 
age or calamities had deprived herof her feelings; 
but they who were of that opinion, ſays Plu- 
turch, were ignorant that . eee 
« joined toa liberal education, 
* erful remedies againſt affliction; 8 
fortune may ſometimes oppreſs virtue, yet the 
can rive itof that ſerenity and reſolntion 
** which never forſakes ĩt ĩn the day uf adverſity.” 
Cornetia lived in retirement, and enjoyed the 
aceful of the learned, where the was 
— by wi all men of real merit, as à perfect 
pattern of virtue and politeneſs, or in one word, 
. wonder of Rome. When ſhewing her ſons 
to a lady who was fondof dreſs, theſe are my.jewels, 
' Faid ſhe; it was the expreſſion of a noble mind. 
| which made her duty her greateſt delight. 
Revolt of ' While Rome was diſtracted by theſe diſtur- 
the flares. Hances, the ſlaves in Sicily revolted, and gave 
rhe title of king to one of their number, whoſe 
nate was Eunus. Three conſuls carried on the 
war againſt them, which was ended with the tak- 
| ing -of Enna, and followed by a moſt dreadful 
rbb: Mallacre, 'Some time after the Romans ſettled 
vent in colonies in Tranſa/pineGaul, where they founded 
85 1 5 and Narbonne. They * 
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ed the Allobroges and the people of Arvernum 
( Auvergnacs) againſt whom they employed both 


The Dalma- 


treachery and open hoſtilities, The Dalmatians tun 6wb- 
were likewiſe reduced. © OTA dued. 


My plan forbids me to enter into theſe details; 
it is of greater conſequence to obſerve, that the 
conſul Scaurus returning from Gaul, in the 
year 638, employed his ſoldiers to dig canals 
m the countries of Placentia and Parma, where 
formed impaſſable marſhes. Such ſalutary works 
are entitled to greater encomiums than rhe gain- 
ing of conqueſts. Let us likewiſe take notice 
of a fingular inſtance of integrity highly worthy 


the overflowings of the Po, and other rivers, .. + 


Papirius Carbo, who had been conſul,” and heben. 
the get enemy of the Gracchi, was proſecuted ur Cra. 
aror C 


by the'ora raſſus, who was at that time a 
very young man. Papirius was betrayed by eng 
ok his flaves, who ſtole «his ſtrong-box, which 
was full of priyate papers, and put it into the 
Hands of the -proſecutor, Craſſus, ſtruck with 
horror at the treachery, did not open the box, 
from whence he could have had the cleareſt 
evidence, but ſent it back to Papirius, with the 
flave in chains, faying; I would rather ſee a 


vo 


| guilty enemy eſcape, than deftrey bim by am unworthy 


means. Papirius was notwithſtanding convicted, 
and went into voluntary baniſhment, where he 
poiſoned himſelf. . oy 


ö = \ . | 
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tor Craſſus. 
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2 175 The OO of 32 corrupts ihe 
| eee, Me again that Fe 2 


X ＋ Rome every thing was een and 
eke. e morals of the chief citizens were rainted 
by abominable corruption. The immenſe trea- 
ſures which had been poured in upon them from 
all nations, had kindled a paſſion for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of riches; whch extinguiſhed every ſentiment 
ol virtue and honour. We need only to read the 
A4 ccount of the Jugurthine war, as given by Sal- 
luſt, to ſee the ſenate in the moſt odious 11 ight, as 
a body of men who had fold chernſelves for my 
purpoſe of iniquity. - 
Jugurtha The old king Maſiniſſa, that Faithful ally: of 
ee Ribs: left three ſons, who jointly governed the 
kingdom of Numidia, till by the death of the 
two others, M icipſa remained ſole maſter. Tho- 
he had two children, Adherbal and Hiempſal, 
he adopted Jugurtha, a natural ſon of one of 
his brothers, <5 had already diſtinguiſhed hin- 
ſelf by his valour, and whoſe ambition he hoped 
d reſtrain by gratitude; but he was ſcarce dead 
when Jugurtha begun to put his ambitious 
ſchemes in practice. Hiempſal was his firſt vic- 
tim, and Adherbal looking upon that murder as 
che prelude to his own deſtruction, raiſed an army 
for his protection; but having loſt a great part of 
f his territories, he went to Rome to ſue for rde 
| . | 'F © 


* 
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The murderer had been a: long time certain, Me bribe 
that the moſt enormous crĩimes might be 
liated, in the eyes of the ſenators, by the power 
of money, and, accordingly, his liberalities — 
favourably for him in the ſenate, where the ma» _ 
jority declared in his favour. - They contented! © © * 
themſelves with ſending ten "commiſſioners. into 
Africa; and Jugurtha, by bribing Opimius, 
who was at their head, not only was declared | 

innocent, but, in the diviſion of the kingdom, 
procured whatever could be obtained from the + 
2 of Die Judges," whoſe an 5 


L 
Being 2 to uſurp the n Hon He conti- 
very ſoon took up arms again, and purſuing bizer- 
Adherbal, who. fled for refuge to Cirtha, 2 
inveſted that place. Rome ſeemed to be pro- 
voked, and new commiſſioners were ſent. 
Scaurus, the chief of the ſenate, ſpoke the lan- 
guage of a Roman, threatened the uſurper, 
and ordered him immediately to raiſe the ſiege | 
but {tilldeceit and bribery prevailed. The de- 
puties departed, and Adherbal, being deſerted,. | 
was obliged to capitulate, and was aſſaſinated 
by. Jugurtha. That monſter, ſtained with the 
ee of bis a et enjoyed cheir 
7 was not. poſſible: longer to wink at duch 6424 
crying enormities; and the Roman people in- 4. 
liſted upon taking cognizance of them. The thi 
ſenate, ſeeing the neceſſity of giving ſome proof 
of their juſtice and vigour, reſolved to carry che 
war into Numidia. Calpurnius Piſo, the conſul, 
ſet out * W 


* 
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4 
| boch "avaricious, and conſequently- 
©... bemy:thar; 


inclined! to 
bo truſt. Jugurtha made propoſals to 
oY them, and having obtained an interview, pro- 
cuted an advantageons peace, which paciaubt- 
ed coſt him a cunſiderable ſu mn. 
Bring fum- - Wilt the ſenate: remained in lenco, Mem- 
Rowe, after mius, a tribune of the people, loudly exelaimed 
N againſt the mercenary prevaricators, and deter- 
peace, he mined that Jugurtha ſhould be ſummaned to ap- 
= by Pear, that they FTE WA whether his fubmiſ- = 
Hon was ſincere or pretended: The Numidian 
depending upon his-treaſures and the:contemꝑti- 
ble meanneſs of his numerous partiaana, arrived 
at Rome, and gained over one of the: tribunes. 
Flle even cauſed one of his relations, Who laid 
claim to his cron; to be aſſaſſinated, and yet 
came off unpuniſned. At leaving Rane be en- 
claimed, O venalcityi — ſaom be aefiray- 
ed'if thou could'ft find amy one to purchaſe thee. yr 
Scaurus, To complete the infamy, Scaurus, at the head 
been pas Ma commiſſion appdintad to proſecume the trai- 
judged and tors "Who had: been corrupted by Jugurtha, ba- 
Bis accom. Riſed his own-accomplice; Calputnius;;and-ſome 
plics. Other ſenators, and even a pontiff, though till 
this inſtance, no pontiff had ever boen exiled. 
The moſt criminal ſometimes affect the:greatelt 
ſeverity, as if they could — to re im 


No oenſure iſtung; 
ments bu — ers — 
the war. mand of Aulus Poſthumius, a cowardiy indiſ- 
erect: general, he was obliged by Jugurtha to 
paſs under the yok e; but Metellus, the conſul, 


wiped out this ſtain which was thrown. upon 
. his ater a — * 
by 
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on 


e har che King: was at kalt — to- 
ſubmit. Beſides two hundred thouſand pounds 
weight of ſilver, he was compelled- to deliver 
up all his elephants, and a part of his horſes: 
and arms. After this, being ordered to make 
his appearance before Merellus,” diſtruſt revtived 
his drooping courage. Though he had been 
already ſtript of his reſources, he reſolved to 
continue the war, chooſing rather, as he ſaid, 


to die in the field; than to preſent to the Ewe” 
a head ornamented with a diadem, _ 


Metellus had choſen for his 8 che 
famous Marius, a plebeian-of obſcure birth, f s 
without learning or education, but devoured by dangrow | 
ambition, who had been hardened to toil: from 


his infancy, ſober, bold, and indefatigable. At 
the ſiege of N umantia, this warrior had attracted 
the attention of Scipio Africanus. From being 
a private ſoldier, he had been p ted to tie 
command of a cohort, elected tribune of the 
people, and at laſt prætor, after having twiee 


15 5 for the edileſhip without ſucceſs. He 


was one of thoſe impetuous characters which 
nothing ean divert from their purpoſe, equal” | 
capable of doing the greateſt good, or the great- / 
eftmiſchief; according as conhunẽtures are ae fe. 5 
en ovintereſt guide. een 


8 
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be an cenſures Marius, aiming at the conſulſhip, and to malie 
A che o, himſelf appear to advantage, was not aſhamed 
2 a to cenſure Metellus, his general and benefactor. 
choſen can He accuſed him of a timid tardineſs, and: boaſt- 
tul. ed, that he could finiſh the war with half the 
troops in a ſingle campaign. He procured leave 
to go to Rome to canvaſs for the higheſt office 
of che republic; and when there, redoubled his i 
inyectives, both againſt the illuſtrious Metellus, 
He is h- and the whole body of the nobility. In a word, 
x pſp gained the 9 — that he was choſen 
mand. conſul, and appointed to proſecute the Ju- 
gurthine war, though the ſenate had aſſigned. 
that province to Metellus, for the third time, 
in quality of D. Thus 40 e 
triumph. | oth 
 Heinveighs ; Marius being become more bold than ever in 
ROS. his ſpeeches to the people, before his departure 
gave free vent to his gall againſt the nobility, 
treating them with the utmoſt contempt, and 
extolling himſelf with inſolent haughtineſs. 
The ſpeech put into his mouth by Salluſt is a 
picture of his character and ſentiments. There 
may be eaſily traced the firm uncultivated ſen- 
timents of a ſoldier, Who 1 .—— merit in 
military accompliſhments. owever, his extra- ti 
vagant declamations contain very uſeful maxims, 
well calculated to make every,man, who is-proud 
of his birth, bluſh at having diſgraced it by, un 


worthy actions.” T3 2 1.2 4+ a dit 20. 

Metellus re- Such cenſure. could never. be applied to Me-, 
1 tellus: he was prudent, and he was a conqueror. 
Rome. He: ane to ug the war to a ſpeedy I 

| 472 ee ion, 2 
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lion, heft. lle had the mortification to ſee the 
command ſnatched out of his hands by an un- 
rate ful Wi retch whom he himſelf had raiſed. At 
bis return to Rome, he found no difficulty in dif- 
| petl ing "any unjuſt ſulpicions that might have 
bert nee Of againſt him, and 4 triump h was 
TR to him by the Peop ple, with fave 
of N omidie Icus. Dravid & been accuſed by one 
of the” tribunes of pillaging"t the province, the 
Roman knights ofa to examine his accompts, 
which he produced for his vindication. The fironge 
eſt proof. of his innocence, faid'they, is the teſtimony 
of bis whole li e. Was not an accuſation ſo con. 
cluded equal to à triumph! e 00's MOR 

' Notwithſtanding the military {kill and. courage 
of Marius, the Jugurthine! War was not finiſhed 1 


445 


ugurtha des 
vered up 


but by treachery, -Sylta,"Frs quæſtor, who very gy AO 
ſoon became his rival, ſeduced Bocchus, King of famoustrea- 


Mauritania, and ſon- in law of Jugurtha *, *, from *7: 


his alliance with the kings and then perſuaded 
him to deliver up that Prince in the moſt infa- 
mous manner to the Romans. After having wa- 


vered for ſome time between the calls of nature 


and the temptations of intereſt, Boechus arreſted 
his father in- law, who, on the ſecurity of the word 
of honour of his ſon; came to hold a — 
at ich he was made to expect that Sylla ſhould. 
be*puts in his power, The king of Numidia 


was led to Rome, loadet With chains, 5 to grace 
** of Marius, where he endured the hu- 


miliating inſults of rhe ſoldiery, and periſhed in a 


| 


_ duvgeoh;|the victim of his own wickedneſs, and 


ae M. Miltot mult here r Bocehis P the 
| father-in-law of Jugurths, . 111 ne 
Vol. II. as 4 " 
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the reyenge of a corrupted republic, become 
je Fee in the Boſom 3 Wc. by Wende 
Romees- The plunder of his kingdom ode to 
2 0 th three thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weight of 
gold, and near fix thouſand pounds of ſilver, be- 
des coined money. War, which has been ſo 
ruinous to modern nations, always enriched the 
| Romans. Should we then be e when 
* we ſee that their ambition commonly concluded 
5 one war only to begin another? But we are now 
apptoaching to the period in which the we of 
the world were only to ſerve as food for civil 
war, when the deſire of tearing it from. one ano- 
ther made the people become the greateſt ene- 
Y mies of the lic, and when Rome at laſt \ Was 
5 to be puniſhed by the wickedneſs of her own r 
ne © _ the AY: acts of Et the c 


aid. 
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Invaſion of the Cimbri andT, e cor- 
ruption of the republic, —T he he Social tha. 1e. 5 


| £3 13 rot ie 
Invaſion ef FFHESE inſatiable conquerors were ſoon 
1 4 in danger of loſing the gruit TN, Vic-! 
. toties, by. ; ry deluge of barbarians.” Thie 

_ Cimbri aud Teutones,” Ming from the north of 

Europe and the neighbourhood of the Baltic; | 

entered the eountry ot the Norici (at preſent Ba- 

varia and Tirol) and afterwards into Gaul, where 

they were Joined” by ſhme of che people of the 

_ Gavliſh diftrifts They defeated five conſuls, with 

a dreadful ſlaughter. In the year 648, Rome lang 

fourſcore thouſand men in a 1 =o a 

Marius 


F THE ROMANS, =_ 
Marius alone ſeemed to be dapable bf reco- Marius cho 
veting thele loſſes. Phe lass did not allow an fn conful | 

abſent perſon to be choſen conſul, and mude It faccefively, 
neceſſary that ten years ſhould elapſe before —4 we 
one could be re- elected; however; they waved aint 
the common form, Marius was appointed cun- 
ful for the ſecond time, before he returned from 
Africa, and choſen for four years ſucceſſively; 
till the barbarians were totally defeared! A vt 

g precederit in a — government. 
His capacity and courage were equally al His capacity 


played in Gaul, where the war firſt begun. His mipnzas |» 


army was ſubjected to the moſt rigid diſcipline. * I 


His nephew, a tribune, of a very de- 
bauched e ee killed * W 
dier, whom he hatt inſuked, the homicide fo far 
he being ed; Was rewarded.” Marias, 
wore cian enough to profit by the ſuper. 
: 23 count y, with great parade led ahouft 
a pretended 5 to whos he diftatedora® __ ._.. 
cles, and Who ſeemed to impreſs the ſtamp o. 
divinity upon all his projects. Having been Chak.  _ 
to fingle combat by one of the chiefs'of 
the enemy; I be is defirous to die, ſaid the con- 
ſul coldly, let him bang himſelf. nig 
The. Teurones, though Panade from che. 6. 


i, were formidable By. their number and . . 


1 Aarne not to be diſmayed at their Embd, 
| — 515 their cries,. Marius did 1 e s 
Ement till he thought he * 
1 victory: but he ax laſt cut 2 en- " Ting St 
tirely to pieces at Aix in Provence, Where, it 
5 fan, chey loſt 2 an Hundfed thouſand ns 


men. 


od 


Deſpiſing their inſults, and aceuſtöm- wg: 5 
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| en The following year, being the fifth of 
5 cn conſulſhip, he — defeated the Cimbri 
at Vercella, While they were laying waſte the 
f country of Italy. Plutarch tells us, that the 
Ph - greateſt par : theſe. barbarians, both men and 
women, hanged themſelves in deſpair, rather 
' than ſurvive their defeat, and, when they could 
find no more trees, they tied themſelves by the 
neck to the tails of their horſes, or the; horns of 
their bullocks. Perhaps they would; have ſub- 
adued the Romans if they had been bY well diſ- 
© eiplined,; but they knew only how to fight like 
madmen, and die with courage. Catuſus, the 
proconſul, who, with Sylla, commanded a part 
of the army, had a greater ſhare in gaining gre 
victory than Marius, and partook 455 him in 
the honour of the triumph. Nevertheleſs, Ca- 
tulus is almoſt entirely forgotten, ſo much does 
reputation ſometimes depend upon the __ 
Marius ga. of fortune. Nein 10 19 ba; 
crificeevery ©} Marius in ſaving the repub ic, fügte 45 "a 
| ere the to gratify his ambition. Having. an lab 
deſſte for honours,; and ſacrificing every thing 
to his love of power, by bribery andcringing, he 
TD . procured the conſulſhip for the ſixthitime; and! 
. e the great Metellus was, upon th lift, the 
== found, means to cauſe a man of no merit to be 
He wnites appointed his colleague. Ne formed the ſtricteſt 
Saturus, Unlon with Saturninus, a tribune of the People. 
anch Glaucia, the prætor, two men WhO w 
cqually enemies to virtue and the public weal. 
Law of that Saturninus propoſed! an Agrarian law with the 
inf the ff ollowing claue: “ That the ſenate ſhould ob- 
1 Y a . by wy to confirmywhatever. 
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vas enacted by the people, with nee 3 15 
that every ſenator who refuſed to take it, 5 
<< ſnould be degraded; and pay à fine of twenty © 
66 talents. The crafty conſul, who at firſt af 
fected oppoſition, afterwards declared in favour < 
of it, with an equivocal reſtriction, which drew! © | 
the ſenators into the ſnare. , Metellus, whom he Meteltus 
wanted to deſtroy, perſiſting ſingly to refuſe it, ies. 
was baniſhed. Either things muſt change,” ſaid * 
he, on leaving Rome, and the people, ſeeing their | 
error, will recall me; or they will not change, and 
then I muſt. congratulate myſelf on being abſent from 
my country. They did change, and even from 
the violence of Saturninus, who puſhed matters 
to ſuch extremity, that he was forſaken by 
Mass . 4.; 098 PLES NT 
That tribune being anxious to have Glaucia 4 
choſen conſul, cauſed his competitor Memmius punifhes for 
to be publicly aſſaſſinated ; 2 which the ſe- Niatellar c- 
nate, as was the cuſtom in caſes of great danger, cal x. 
ordered the conſuls to provide for the ſafety o ß 


N. - ” 
bo 3 . 


. 


the republic. They armed againſt the rioters 

and purſued Saturninus into the capitol, where 8 

he and Glaucia where both maſſacred, notwith- 

ſtanding the deſire which Marius had to ſave 

them. Marius very ſoon had the mortification 

to ſee Metellus recalled, who, in the boſom of 

virtue and philoſophy, conſoled himſelf for the 

oppreſſions he had ſuffered; and whoſe baniſuj- 

ment, according to a Roman hiſtorian (Velleis 

Paterculus) did him more honour than all his 

dignities, and all his triumphs. Before his arr. 

rival, Marius, upon ſome vain pretence, went 5 

into Aſia, that he might not witneſs the glory 3 
1 E 3 1 9 8 2 
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| ns a rival who had been oppreſſed by his am- 
Univerſal "The republic, having attained the higheſt: 
— point of greatneſs, tottered on the (he hight o 
b. precipice. That generous patriotiſm, which 
made individuals ſacrifice their n intereſt. to 
ths good of the ſtate, was almoſt totally for- 
gotten. The citizens of the greateſt merit be- 
came the victims of the — Rutilius be- 
ing baſely accuſed, becauſe of his having re- 
| proved the public receivers for being guilty. of 
extortion, went into a voluntary exile, rather 
than ſtoop to offer a defence. Upon one of his 
acquaintance ſaying to him, that a civil war 
would very ſoon make it an eaſy matter to have 
him recalled, he replied; What harm have 1 
done to. you, that you ſaould 2vifhi me ſuch an un- 
; bappy reſtaration? Na nm country rather bluſp at - 
my being in baniſhment, than aſfkitzed-at urn! 
 Oppreſſians:; Io enrich themſelves, the ax-gatherers may 
ecives, be ſaid to haveowaſted. the prouinces. Being 
_ _- knjghts; gr. rt cat uſtice in the poſſeſſion | 
of: their order. t aver, not apprehenſive of 
inquiries being mig e into their conduct, or the 
ſeverity of en Beſides, did not the produce 
of their rapacious plunderings procure them 
importance with theix riches, , ere degree, 
9 a tittle-to impunity? e 1 
he The greateſt officers-in' the ſtate gave into 4 
the en, parade of opulence and the caprices of luxury; 
which giye room to ſuppoſe, or always ary. f 
| after them, a depravation of manners 
wWhimof Crafſus the orator,” though he was nb 
8 Warn ma * A magnficenc, which 
7 wou 
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2 I. ans „„ ] ate. n ˙ 5 .. bot oe +6 
would haye been puniſhed in former umes as 
a. ſhameful irregularity. According tp Macro- 


— Oe 


* 


long time hoped. to be admitted to the privi- Bag 
leges of Roman citizens. Caius Gracchus, to which oc= 


ſtrengthen his party, had endeavoured to pro- Seen nn 


ſequence Aken vice prevails. He propoſed 
| Eiling of new colonies, . 


the ſenators and the knights, as the knights had 2 Ser- 
5 giſtrate who ſhould 1 in the execution 


of that office ſhould be brought to a trial. It 
Low 4 „ 


__ The HISTORY, 
7% 1.1.0 1 tho! upon what authority is not known, 
that he intended to indemnify, the knights, by 
Fi cauſing three hundred of them to be admitted 
into the ſenate. As the allies had very conſider- 
able influence by means of their friends and 
relations, Druſus won them over to his intereſt, 
by promiſing them the privileges of citizens. So 
well did be OED how. to manage the tempers of 
the people, that notwithſtanding the warmeſt 
oppo 7 5 his laws were paſſed. | 
ne could net Heſide the! inconvenience ariſing from the num. 
N ber of citizens being multiplied. without end. 
city for the there was one great obſtacle to the pretenſions of 
the allies. The Romans could not conſent to 
make theſe people their equals, whom they had 
always looked upon as their ſubjects; and in this 
reſpect, Druſus felt the weakneſs of bis influence. 
The allies, having loſt all hope of ſeeing his pro- 
miſe made good, ſome of them entered into a re- 
ſolution to. aſſaſſinate the conſuls. The tribune , 
= informed of the conſpiracy, had the gene- 
rveoſity to acquaint Philippus the conſul, who was 
3 his greateſt enemy. As a reward of his ſervice, 
worth of he was himſelf aſſaſſinated very ſoon after. An 
— anecdote has been related of him, which will ſerve, 
© nated, to give us an idea of his virtue. The architect 
offering to conſtruct a new. houſe Which he was 
building, in ſuch a manner as to prevent his be- 
ing overlooked ; Kal ber employ your art, ſaid he, 
' "that my aflions may be expoſed to the view of the 
. whole World. How do ſuch worthy citizens make 
vice hang down her head, ren in 780 70 Iniver = 
al O92 ded ani Bits * 
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The cath of Druſus ſerved as a en far the Revolt of * 
war of the allies, who had concerted to reyolt. The Soc” 
/ took up. arms and were the more formida.,”" __—_— 
ble, as they were "accuſtomed to the milita e 
| knowledge and diſcipline of the Romans; and y 0 2 2 
without them, Rome had never conquered. The. 
Samnites and. Marſi were at their head. "They, 
formed a plan of à new republic upon the mo: 
del of that whole, yoke they wanted to ſhake. off, 
and appointed , conſuls, prætors, and other ma- 
giſtrates for themſelves. They fought againſt the 
belt, Roman generals, Marius,  Sylla,. — Pom- 
pey, and after the firſt campaign, ſent to Rome 
to demand juſtice, and to claim a ſnhare of thoſe 
advantages which they had contributed to pro- 
cure. gp ſenate replied with their uſual ſtea- deen e, 
dineſs, that their demands might be attended wag oe” 
to, if they laid down their arms an acknow-. 8 
ledged their fault, but if they did not comply,  *© 
let them take care how they ſent any more amm 
baſſadors. From that time they fought with ſtill 
greater inveteracy, and with various s ſuccels, till 
Roman policy found it neceſſary to employ ar- 
tifice as well as reſolution. After having enrolled Roman po- 
her freedmen, contrary to cuſtom, Rome art- — _— 
fully granted, the privileges of the city to thoſe ali by 
of the allies who had continued in their duty, and them a- 
alſo to ſuch of the reſt as made proper ſubmiſſion, 2 s. 
ſo chat the Social war relaxed all at once. Each | 
people, withdrawing from the league, in order 
to obtain the object of their pretenſions by a ſe- 
parate treaty. The Samnites and the Lucanians 


alone obſtinately perſiſted in the war. 
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664. Ae de Son alte vered a means of 
me. f WEL that which Had Been obtained with 0 
Em uh difficulty,” of very lere ue to the all 
F wo 
ins thew ie wies, whete, froth theilt pls, 5 
d.. would have had” a majority of v 
Poſed eight new tribes, who, > rs 
give their r voices laſt, could: 4 ad ft of in. 
fuence: however, they conſented to this, either 
from their not ſeeing what would be the con- 
{quence of fuch an arrangement, or that 271 | 
_ ſufficiently” gratified” by being admitted as 
Zens. 
Thekaights After the death of Druſus all bis las were 


deprived of afinulled; but Plautius the tribune ſueceeded 


| wationof better in ſtripp ping the knights of their juriſdic- 
. en. He cauftd a 14 to be mea to cake 
eich tribe nathe fifteen of their number 00 of ; 
civil cauſes; but the 1 of the w cked | 
A dreadful could n longer be refltained, Aſellio, the pte: 9 
Ae. tf, "who protected t . vo againſt the uſuty 
| aud infults/ of their c tors, was aſſaſſinated 
af the very tice he was offeting up 2 ſacrifice, 
without the' ſenate” being able to diſcover | the 
Authors of ſuch an atrocious and Toma crime. 
Homaiyvie-, , The” practice of ſacrifſeing human victims 
1 . bad take! placr on patticular occaſions, but | 
they had by en lately forbidden. It was an ho- 
mage paid to dee but we ſhall ſoon ſee” 
both citizens and tlie Wed pad to 0 a- 
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makings one ſtep farther to involve the” | 
„5 the horrors of a civil wars « * FR 
was no longer new-'toqſee" that 
vrhich nature and the laws ſhould have rendered - 
precious; and the violence of the different fac» 
tions had made acts of oppreſſion perfectiy fa. 
miliar. When an ambitious man is deſirous of- 
carrying his point by force of arms, it is — 
matter to find miniſters for his o pura 
poſes .of which Marius anf Sylla ſet a dreadful i 
example We have already — the reader ſufſ- 
ficiently acquainted with Marius, but the —_ 7 
deſerves to be better known. 01 Ol 
He was of the illuſtrious family of dhe Cot * a. — 
nei and deſcended from Cornehus Rufinſus f . 
who had been expelled the ſenate, by the cen- e 
ſors, in the year of Rome 4%, becauſe he had. 
| ow Fier in his poſſeſſion to the amount f 
l more 
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more than a hundred and five ounces, and from 
In time not one of that branch of the _— 
ad attained ,the , Gang conſul. VIla in 
poſſeſſed of the Aon genius, A Fore 1 
learning and politeneſs, excited by ambition, 
and à love of glory, with courage, activity, and 
exceſſive. pliancy of diſpoſition, was perfectly. 
qualified pl ralſing the honour. of his family. 
Though fond of TS he knew how to ſa- 
crifice them to his 8 reputation; and 
though born to very little, he amaſſed great 
riches, which undoubtedly made him deſerve 
the cenſure once thrown out againſt him: H- 
is it poſſible that you can be an honeſt man, who 
are at preſent ſo rich, though your father did not 
to. leave you any thing 2 After the Jugurthine war 
5 he — the office of prætor by means of 
* bis money and intrigues. Perhaps he owed. a 
conſiderable part of his popularity to his enter- 
taining the people with pap rw — a hundred 
lions againſt men, a, moſt dreadful ſpectacle l 
but — agreeable to the taſte of the Ro- 
mans; and * together with his depri 
actions during the e war, wherein he out- 
ſnone Marius, great 17 increaſed their attach- 
ment to his perſon. was choſen conſul, and 
was ſent to carry on the war againſt r 5 
Fig of Pontus, whom I. ſhall ſoon. have occa · 
* 2 e ſion to mention. „ 
Seien, Marius could never N Sylla for havin 
rhe wibune, aſcribed. the ſucceſs of the expedition agai 
wretts. from Numidia.to himſelf; and though old, unwieldy, .. k 


4085 


# 


— ang infirm, wanted to have the command in this 


the war DOM mer 10 * it an his rival, he joined 


_ againſtMi- | 
— - 570 | with 
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with Sulpieins, tribune of the people, an in islo- 1 
lent unruly man, always eſcorted! by:fatellizes; © 
whorn outs impudently called his ants ann,, | 
| After a tumult, in which therlives of both con- 
ſuls were in danger, à kw avg paſſedqbyzthe 
tribune, importing that che allies; cho were 
newly admitted into the freedom of the city: | 
ſhould be incorporated with: the ancient itribes, 
inſtead of forming eight new ttibes, as had been 
determined by the late c6nyentions: By; this 
means, having ſecured a majority of votes, he 
propoſed to appoint Marius, who was then 


5 bd: on. be general of the army againſt 
Ml.irhridates, and eaſily carried his point ww 


FSylla was atihis camp When he \receivied!in- $yll: enters 
formation of this affront; and reſolviuig to be in had. 
revenged, led his army, upon urhich 8 

be could depend, towards Rome, where ahmen. . 

ber of his party had been 25 
He entered fword in hand, and threatenetd to 

ſet fire to eee leaſt op o⸗ 
ſition. Marius and Sulpicius be > 
trained rbe. ſoldiers \and;preverite chen fön 
committing any outrage. Hle annulled thedaws 
_ of —— r&-eſtabhſhedithe authority oi 
the ſenate by reſtoring the antient — 
forbid any law to be propoſed until ĩt had tileir a 5 
ſanction: he enacted, that :ther people» fled; _ 
from thenceforth- give their votes by centuries} al —— 
and not by. tribes, and they being intimidated} ©... 
conſirnied alli theſe changes. The republic was 7 
im ſuckiia Te ſtats; that hoeher ws 
ſtrongeſt Aictatęcl Whatever las he pleaſeds 
When principles ae . force muſt ten 
govern. | | The | 
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Decree f The conſul, to gratify his revenge, propoſed 
proferlptions to the ſenate to have Marius and is 

| picius and nine of their adherents, declared ene- 
mies of their country. This was oppoſed with 
_ _ greatdpinit by Q.Scwvola, a learned and truly 
Vorthy citizen.“ Neither your threatenings, 
or your bers — Mall _— 4 

di race my old age, declaring 

te enemy of Rome, who bas preſerved both 
„ Noie and Italy.“ * the ocher ſenators 

—_— pliant, and — A decree: of pro- 
3 The head of Sulpicius being brought 
"nai became an object of dorrors Marius 
was taken in the marſhes: of Minturne, where 

19179 eee lad concealed himſelf. A ſoldier, who” was 
to have been his execytioner; awed: by:the fight 
| " Za 1 general, durſt not ſtrike the blow ; 
an che people of Mititurnaz aſſiſted him to make 
mw emo Africa. The governor of that pro- 
5 ſent him orders to depart; Marius 
— the officer vhO delivered the 
moſſage G and tell him, that thou baſh ſeen Marius, 


F Carthage. . — 
: 2 then 


Marius on 
the ruins of 
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e N at fee deen Hay ade exp 

againſt him, Thę vew gonſul, 1) 
tion, cauſed him hes dew wh 

a tribune, and by this means. 9 lere 
out for the army that Was en 
on the wat againitMihridaces 8 
tions againſt a Citizen ypmedately ea 
he was employed in the ee K 


n reſerve... He reſtored. ehe Jay; 1 W 
Sulpicius rega ſs; prixileges.,of the allies; 
but being oppoled by his. Fepeldere Gain 
they came to blows, and the forum ſwum in 
ae. No 4 enemy of Sil — driven gu, 


Marius fiodiog, this. a favourk Fa. 
returned and joined Cinna, who dels 4 
proconſul, when both, at the 85 pa «Nc 
— Amy's bs HOT: to 1 F 


being: 3 Lag; che date 25 
of Meryla, that he would ping eyes the. 
people 5 but, neyertheleſs, Marius and he, . 48 
2227 2k nn 1m 
Pur; all whom they. perk rh 
az enemies, and ed abe er , 
* — was perpetrated. | 
Let us figure doch a city 3 * 
ſavages 3 the heads of che melt lluſtrigus c- Sg 
2604" Ts: . pu bl. view pa nel f Rome, 


its PTY? 


the 1 1 0f wealth and power a ſufficient 
cauſe for being proſeribed ; à thirſt of blood: 
inereaſed even by "carnage; the furious Marius, 
who had affected to frel the depreſſion of a man 
_ misfortunes; though above ſeventy years: 
Fo kene inna 1 in acts of cruelty tyt and 
| 25 cl 1 have formed an idea of the dreadful 
| ; ſpeRtacle which was then exhibited in Rome 
| One brother © Pſhiall mention a ſingle anecdote, which may 
m. ſerve to mark the character of civil warst "Two? 
brothers happened to encounter in an engage - 
ment, wherein the one killed the other vibe 
knowing him, -and while ſtripping him of his 
armour, \diſcovered- who he Was, rey = EY 
tranſport of deſpair, he immediately killed him 
elf upon the Nene pile of his brother, that 
| 2 their aſhies by that e ht be mingled. 
— of ps a At the hes of this . barkatity,; aus 
ring be . ali Einna N the conſulſhip. Without 
Ms cofideſcending to wait the form of election. 
The firſt of them died very ſoon after. B. 
greatly diſturbed by the apptehenſions which 
E the natural of his guilt, he 
dreaded: the return of the victorioùs Sylla, whoſe 
vengeance he concluded muſt be terrible. HA 
ing no reſources from the exerciſe of reaſon; he 
efideavoured by immoderate drinking to lull 
his ſenſes aſleep, and thus met the death he de- 
fernen ſerved. If that monſter of cruelty and witked 
his ani.” nefs ſaved Rome, it was only to deſtroy it on 2 
2 5 re occaſion. Learning, which he ſo muefr“ 
es to deſpiſe, would at leaſt have informed 
ng "i . um that he — -himſelf in a vain! 
ä n happineſs; _ being W 


1 times 
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times to the conſulſhip was an ineffectual re- 
medy for the — x mind ĩmmerſed in 
t; and that iniquitous power employed in ex- 
gt. of oruelty, —— prove an jw ſcourge 
to the. oppreſſor and the oppreſſed. His exam- 
ple will never be q by the enemies of learns 
ing; vo better evideneꝭ need be adduced to re- 
fure their ifnveRives; 97 194, 
Valerius Maximus tells us, that the day on Barbarity of 
which Marius was buried Fimbria, one of his sri d. 
moſt violent partiſans, Oenbfed the celebrated vontif. 
pontiff Scævola to be Aſſafſinated, and as the 
wound did not prove mortal, ſummoned him to 
be tried. Some perſon aſking Fimbria Of what + 
be propoſed to acruſe this wal table nun? - 6... ans 
baving received the wound of the dagger de enough — _ 
in bis body; ſaich he, by uibith he bp bt 70 C 
killed. This ſtory ſeems abfurd, but {och men _— 
neon Ine Hun wid beaſts," MAY 
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Fin now time to follow Sylla i in \divia Mithridates 
tions, and to be made acquainted with the 10. bo, 
mous enemy againſt whom he was employed. Rome. 
We have already ſeen the Roman republic eſta- 
= her deſporic | ſway in Aſia, commanding 
A ecting ſome to ſubdue others, and 
fertng erſelf up n ugpire, that ſhe ' 
Vol. II. F might 


Su” 
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Maſſacre of 
"Hem 1 or Italians to be maſſacred ini one day, 


| 151. 24 
Athens, and. for 


might decide in ſuch, manner as was beſt calcu» 
lated to ſerve her own purpoſes. When lithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, came to beef age ſub- 
ficient to engage in Military; enterpriſes, he was 
reſolved to oppoſe this ambitious power. His 
illuſtrious birth, the eleyation. of his ſentiments, 
the great powers of his genius, his urage con- 
firmed by being inured to fatigue, his:adyanta- 
* ſituation, his harbours upon the Euxine 
01 


altogether contributed to make him capable 

ſuccecding ; in the moſt. difficuk undertakings, ; 
and his ambition was: boundleſs... Dion 
His n- his prince had wreſted Cappadocia from Ario- 
queſts in barzanes,, and Bythania, from Nicomedes, both 


70097 


9 of. kings in alliance with Rome, ar 
quered. all Alia Minor. Rome hayi 


him, he cauſed — — 


as if he had been reſolved. to Kindle an irrecon- 

cileable hatred between the two nations. Such 

a dreadful carnage, which was extended with the 

ſame rage throug 5 all the provinces, proves how 

much t x” Ja oke was deteſted in Afia. 

The Athe= The generals 0 Mithridates at laſt took {- 
9 — ſelion.o& Greece; and the Athenians were $5 ol- 
1 iſhly elated at this chatige of maſters. Afiſtion, 
an ambitious ſophiſt, who inſpired them with 

this enthuſiaſm in favour af Mithridares; gover 

ot. ed Athens like a tyrant z the worthy leader of 
laviſh people,, whoſe ancient glory was reduced 

s ;: — about words. This 21 unn ; 7k 9 
1 Mithridates having vey io + .ofi/the 
poſſeſſion of troubles which — uin Rome, Sylla. as we 
formed oblerved, at * — to ſtop his ca- 


II ter; 


1. 
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reer; and 91 6 we Greece; reſolved: to ſeize fairs it on 
* and the Piræus at tke ſame time. ThE mn BG * 
money © with which he had been ſupplied men abe 
inſufficient (for he laviſhed it upon his ſoldiers © — A 
attach them to his intereſt) he feized upon the duced, 4 
treafures of the temples; not even ſparing that of A 
Delphos:' On receiving them, he ſaid fil; _: 3 
his vilory certainlycould not he douvted, fince hist troops _ | 
were puid by tht gods,” Though furroundedwith | wo 
dangers} the-Athenians could not help retorting Th | 
_ theraillery.” A dreadful famine com pelled them 4 
to ſue for pardon{'anid/their'depunes,” or rather * _ 
che deputies of Ariſtion, were fent to hatangue” = 1 
Sylla : they ſpoke loudly of Theſęus and of C G . 
drus, of the battles of Marathon and Salamis. . ä 
aud repeat theſe ſine li ſcvurſes in your febools, ye vuin 
conceited: mortals; ſaid he, I did not tome here 1 
learn your hiſtory,” but to puniſe rebel! The 
was taken by ſtorit and giveh v pt6'beplundereds 
but the conqueror, When he was going to give 
orders to raze it to the ground, 'relented, 3 9 x 
pardoned the living for the Jake of "the Head; uch x be 15 2 - 
reſpect did the Bie of der ancient heroes „„ 
Athens and te great geniuſes which ſhe Had for. 
merly Produced. fill command} fotwithſtand. 
| ing the abject ſrate-rowhich that famous fepudß 
Hou! hach funk. The Fireeus was bürnt to "the a 
= Mxtkrideybt] had been obligg 498 te abinden on is 1 2. he Ty 
; - Alt-the-hopes* Gf the enemy were blaſted by f n 5 DE 
n s gaining wo complete Wee, cke ont 8 - 
at Cherdnea andi the other atOrchomienos. © 2 EM - 
acquired the more honour artheeronti battle; 16 5 1 
it was on 3 * loſts * e $ D e 
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flying, he haſtened to that quarter, diſmounted 
from his horſe, and ſeizing a ſtandard, expoſed 
bimſeif to the enemy, at the ſame time crying 
baut to bis flying army; Jt ſhall be my glory that 1 
periſbed here, but for you, if you are aſked where you 
ehbandoned your general, you may anſwer at Qrcho- 
menos. This was ſufficient to make theRomans 
He joint > At this very time when Sylla was ſo employed 
made bim in ſupporting the Roman cauſe, he was proſcribed 
by the gene- as an Enemy of the republic. Cinna, who was cho- 
thriaates ſen conſul for the third time, in conjunction with 


vithdifdain. Carbo, his colleague, exerciſed the moſt inſuffer- 


able tyranny. Archelaus, thinking that Sylla would 
be glad in ſuch a ſituation to bring the war to a 
ſpeedy concluſion, made him an offer of every 
Find of affiſtance if he choſe to return into Italy. 
Ihe Roman general incenſed at the propoſal, of- 
fered him in bis turn to place him on the throne 
of Mithridates, if he would deliver up the fleet 
Which was under his command. Archelaus re- 
. plied he abhorred treaſon. bat, ſaid Sylla, 
en, Hall you, aCappadecian, the flave or friend of a king 
M barbarians, bluſh to purchaſe @ crown at ſuch a 
2566 414,408 Price, get dare to talk of treachery is a Roman gene- 


1 Tal, to Hlla? He concluded by preſcribing the 


terms, upon which à peace would be granted to 
Mithridates; that he ſhould yield up all his con- 
queſts, and confine himſelf within his ancient 
tdterritories; that he ſhould return all his priſoners 


+ And the, fugitive laves; pay two thouſand ta- 


- lents to the Romans, and likewiſe deliver to them 
ſeventy of his ſhips of war: to which terms Ar- 
is Me es Wager 


-- 
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chelaus agreed without waitingfor inſtructions 
from Mithridates. n IPO Oo n 
In the mean time, Valerius Flaecus, who had Flaccus ſent 
been 8 general by Cinna, came by or- — 
der of the ſenate to deprive Sylla of the com- by Fimbria, 
mand; an order not eaſy to be executed. All 

his army except two * forſook him, 

and joined the troops under Sylla. Flaccus, 

finding that he could do nothing againſt him, 
marched away for Byzantium to attack Mithri- 

dates, but was killed by his own lieutenant, 

the violent Fimbria, whom he had degraded, 

and who had not the leaſt regard for duties of 

any kind. Fimbria immediately aſſumed the 
command, and begun the war in Aſia with con- 
fiderable ſucceſs. He encouraged his army by 
Infulging them in licentiouſneſs and the liberty 
f plundering wherever they went, without 
foreſeeing that troops once corrupted will not 
long continue in ſubordination. ib 
Mithridates requeſted an interview with Sylla, Fimbris 
to whom he ſubmitted upon the terms already 80h ater 
propoſed ; and immediately after the concluſion conctuted « 
of the treaty, Sylla marched againſt Fimbria, pace with | 
who. was his perſonal enemy. He caufed him / 
to be ſummoned to come and give up the com- 

mand of the army ; but Fimbria refuſed, and - 
being forſaken by all his ſoldiers, after having 
endeavoured in vain to make the general be al- 
ſaſſinated, he fell upon his own ſword. He had 

all the abilities and all the cruelty of Marius. 

The fortunate Sylla having thus overcome syn es- 
every obſtruction, was unwilling to leave Aſia am, b. 
till he had revenged the maſſacre of ſo many which 

| GEE Romans. 4. 
. 
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Romans. Plutarch ſays, that the aan 
N which were levied from the rebellious cities 
adamqunted to twenty thouſand talents. His le- 
= gions were cantoned over the whole country, 
where the inhabitants were obliged to pay each 
I we ſoldier ſixteen drachmæ every day, beſides lodg- 
ing and:fyrniſhing them with proviſion. Such 
a Pernicious example foreboded the decay of 
5 diſcipline. Then, ſays 'Salluft, was the "fink 
: ee time - that a Roman army was ſeen to hade a 
0 paſſion for wine and women, a taſte for 
_ <4. ftarues,' pictures, and carved vaſes; to 19 
individuals, cities, and temples; and, in a 
£ word, to pillage every thing both ſacred and 
8 profane. Every day this rapacious diſpo- 
ſition increaſed more and more. As much as 
Sylla deſerves to be cenſured for allowing diſ- 
cipline to be enervated, ſo much does he de- 
ſerve to be admired, ſays Paterculus, for hav- 
24 ing ſuſpended his. reſentment, and left his own 
EV neglected, until he had finiſhed the war 
A againſt Mithridates, 17 He thought it his duty 
| : te 5 cruſh the enemy, before he revenged the 
: t injuries done to him by; his: fellow. citizens.“ 
But all his glory was very ſoon tarniſhed by the 
el of chat reyenge z and the adyerfary « of 


Larius Was, for a N A. e Ae of 
inhumanit 8 


* An R diſorder - AY A e 
85 well as in private fortunes, which was ef⸗ 
by the diſtruſt, and the perpetual alarms 

„ Ahlen the Romans had been for ſome time 

te expoſed; but above, all, by the loſs of Aſia, 
N the Fepiloije had an infinite number of 

. ſettlements; 


C 


* * 
& - N 
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ſettlements; the ruin of public credit by this 


violent ſhock, and the change that was made in 
the value of money, Ahe occaſioned? 4 

commercial tranſaction to be diſtruſted, all con- 
eurred to increaſe the diſtractions in Rome after 
the death of Marius. Cinna and Carbo, who were 
ſtill conſuls, had raiſed troops to oppoſe Sylla. 
Lhe firſt of them fell in a military ſedition, and 
the other demanded hoſtages from all the towns 


io Italy; but Caſtricius, the chief magiſtrate of A magittrate 


Placentia; refuſing to comply, I have 4 number — 
of ſwords, ſaid Carbo; and I, replied the ma- Carbo the - 
giltrate boldly, 4 number of years, A dimilar wal. 
anſwer was ſaid to have been given by Solon to 


Fiſiſtratus ; it expreſſes the noble ſentiments of + 
an old man, who looks upon NWA 1 1. 0 


"+ 3. + 


in e C Fg 


Return of 9 -i Jon gelen. lin 


- GBatorſoip, and bis death. a 


HEN Sylla arrived with his keen which 670% 
conſiſted only. of about forty thouſand S., 1, 
men, he. found above two hundred thouſand in cauſe was: 
arms to oppoſe him, but he was beloved by his 29%. — = 
ſoldiers, and had the art to ſeduce the reſt © mg 


join his party. Carbo, ſpeaking of him, ſaid, 


He is a lion and a fon. I dread A fox more than 


the lion. A whole conſular army, with Cethegus, 
1 5 F 4 Verres, 


* 
% 
7² g 
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Verres,: and Pompey, who, though very young, 


pre tans had made himſe already eminent by his merit, 


Ro eg with many others of high rank, joined 
Rana. He animated the people, and in- 


N _ bud them with confidence. Craffus having 


:manded an eſtort when going to levy troops, 


| becauſe. he.was to croſs a country in poſſeſſion 


af the enemy; 1gine gon fer an gſcurt, ſaid Sylla, 


8 ou father, your brother, aud your kindred, who 


He gains 


have been inbumanly butchered, and whoſe murder 
I ſeek i revenge. . At theſe words Craſſus in- 
ſtantly ſet out and — his commiſſion Tuc- 
_ ceſsfully, _ | 

The — Norbanus 1 was defeated in an ac- 


e. 1 tion Where he loſt ſeven thouſand: men. The 


T<lefinus 


oung. Marius being conful next year, after 
aving, like his father, maſſacred a great many 
of the ſenate, in his turn engaged Sylla, and 
ſaw his army cut to res According to Sylla's 
memoirs, quoted by Plutarch, he loſt only 
twenty-three men, though he killed twenty 
thouſand of the enemy, and took eight thou- 
ſand priſoners. How is it poſſible to credit 
this, if we believe whar is ſaid afterwards, that 
both armies fought for a conſiderable time u 
doubrful ſucceſs? _ 

A laſt victory, which was gained over lis 
Samnites and the Lucanians at the gates of 
Rome, was ſtill more glorious for Sylla. Theſe 
unconqueraple enemies of the Roman name 

obſtinately perſiſted in carrying on the Social war, 
under the command of I 
brave and able general; and were not defeated 
1 Sex they had been vietoriovs. Teleſinus 

- a Was 


nus, Who was a 
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was killed in the field of battle.  Sylla cauſed 
fix thouſand men to be cruelly maſſacred, who Treacheroue 
had laid down their arms, and to whom be had 28 | 
- promiſed their lives. The rage of civil war _ 
poiſoned a character which ſeemed to have been 
more inclined to acts of beneficence and mode- 
ration chan violence. - © 
In all the hiſtories of wiki barbarity, there All bis - 
/ are "few inſtances of enormous cruelty to be abe“ 
compared with the proſcriptions of Sylla. Soine = 
P faid to him, We do not afk mercy for 
*. thoſe whom you are reſolved to put to death, 
<« but that you would relieve from apprehenſion 
<. thoſe hom you mean to fave.” | 7 do not as 
yet know whom I mean to ſave, anſwered he,— 
Then name thoſe whom you are reſolved to deſtroy, 
replied the other. The next day was publiſhed 
a liſt of fourſcore who were proſcribed, of whom 
Marius and Carbo, the two conſuls, were the 
firſt; the day following, another liſt of two hun- 
red and twenty; and a like number again on 
the third day. At laft the tyrant declared that 
he would not pardon any of his enemies. 
To afford any of them an aſylum, though can car- 
connected by the ties of blood, was a capital an. 
offence. The flave was invited by rewards to wemitr. 
murder his maſter, and even the fon to kill his 
father; the ſum of two talents being paid for the 
head of every perſon proſcribed. Property was 
eonſiſcated, and even unborn generations were 
punifhed ; ; for the grandchildren of thoſe unfortu- 
nate people were declared infamous, and in- 
capable of holding any office. Rome and the 
provinces were made ſcenes of dreadful butchery, 


for ; 


„ Dh. IS TORS 

= fer engt numbers were ſacrificed only becauſe 
3 oth their wealth... 42 is my eftate that ee 
ee ſaid a peaceable quiet man, of the name 0 


Aurelius, who lived far diſtant from all . 
of ſtate, . n 


1 


Sage at. It N to eee lt had | 
bl 5 — executioner of his brother and brother- 
bern: ig rincipal miniſter in this dread- 

7 Cc ing preſented to Sylla in 

a: forum the bloody — of a perſon who had 
been proſeribed, he waſhed his hands in the luſ- 

tral water of a temple, that he might 11 


5 9 25 inſult religion and Deng ROE? EE 
. ee Marius being no longer able to 5 -— 


Marius and neſte; ¶Paleſtrina) to which: he had-retired, agreed | 
Carbo. With one of his friends, that they ſhouid put one 
- _ angther to death, and accordingly they l by 
OE mutual wounds. Carbo, the other conſul, fled 
tom Italy, and was purſued. by Pompey, who 
ä Proſtrate at. his feet, and ordered him 
8 to: be put to death, though Carbo had a right to 
Y 3 a proof c his gratitude. Thus — 
mans reyenged. upon one another the cauſe of ſo 
many nations, who had been cruſhed by their 
9 2 — OE: Thus the loye of country being to- 
tally extinguiſhed. by every vicious habit, the 
people gave themſelves up to the gratification 
of: every violent W to > wie ener. and 


5 e Wa 
\$72. One man being, in pol 0 the 3 
ä authority, the republic was at. ee it was by 
bis ſword that he {acquired - and. maintained his 
title; but he wanted one yet more reſpectable. 
As the very dare of king would have made; the 


A Romans 


© Occ 
regulated the order of ſucceſſion to offices, that 
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Romans ſhudder, with horror, he. cauſed it to be 
propoſedito the people, that a dictator ſhould be 


appointed for an unlimited time, to repair the Fr 


evils which, the-ſtate had ſuſtained; and declared, 


that if they thought. proper to entruſt him, he 
was willing to, diſcharge the duties of that office. 


his Was in fact a a foe himſelf,” though by: 
18 addreſs he ſave appearances. Thus: perpe· 


tual.deſpotiſm was eſtabliſhed, by the votes of the 


people, for no power upon earth was, more arbi- 
trary than that of a dictator. 


, 
A e 


Sylla, Who had made himſelf | the: tyrant of 5 He 
5 Rome, by ſeizing favourable opportunities of las 


makes 
me good 


to re- 


accompliſhing his purpoſes, no ſooner found that he 


he was abſolute maſter, than he made ſome very 
— 6k laws to reſtore good order in the ſtate. 
He curbed murder and oppreſſion; he reſtored 
the courts of juſtice to the ſenate, into which he 


incorporated 300 knights, to fill up the vacancies 
9 ned by the war and proſcriptions; he ſo 


no one could be appointed prætor till he had 
ſerved the office of quæſtor, nor conſul without 


having previouſly been prætor; and according 
to the ancient laws, he enacted that an interval 


of ten years ſhould paſs before the ſame pon 3! 


could be re-elected conſul; he limited the power 

of the tribuneſhip, by prohibiting the tribunes 
from intermeddling in legiſlation, by „ 
| that they ſhould be choſen out of the body of the 
ſenate, and that they ſhould not expect to riſe to 


a higher dignity. From that time the tribune- 


ſhip afforded no temptation to the ambitious z 
for how was it to be expected that the firſt offices 
1 Fn republic. Vous: be A el 8 


After 


ws” 
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614 After having deſtroyed a hundred thouſand 
. citizens in war, ni fenators, and above two 
| amor thouſand fix hundred knights by proſcriptions; 
after having eſtabliſhed his power upon the ruin 
of ſo many families, fo many cities, and even the 
8 republic herſelf, it can ſcarcely be conceived that 
Sylla ſhould have inclination or courage to 710 
the dictatorſhip; however, he not only did ſo, 
but even declared that he was ready to give an 
account of his conduct. He uſed afterwards t 
walk in public without any guard, and wit 
re riends. But he had freed ten thou- 
bi weary ſand faves, and raiſed them to the rank of citi- 
te gens; he had given poſſeſſions in the colonies to 
abe, his old ſoldiers; he had liberally rewarded his 
adherents, and they alone were poſſeſſion 
all offices,” both civil and military; he could 
not then be in want of protectors, and the terror 
of his name ſerved him inſtead of guards. How. 
ever, the very day on Which he abdicated, 4 
g man had the inſolence to affront him by 
abuſive language; Sy lla, without returning him 
any anſwer, only ſald; That young man will be 
the cauſe that another i in my fituation- will not think 
of reſigning. 
Kilted by his © Pleasure and W bedchsry i to which he 195 
1 himſelf up more than ever, brought upon him 
year. the louſy diſeaſe, Which put an end to his life, at 
the age of fixty. He preſerved the activity of 
his genius to the very laſt, by being ſtill engaged 
m pubhe affairs, and employin himſelf in wri- 
ting his memoirs, a curious is 8 which 1s not 
now extant. It is ſaid that his epitaph, compoſed 
by himſelf, in ſubſtance declared, that mo man 
bad's ever dine more good to his friends, or more harm 
| to 
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to his enemies, He had taken the ſurname of the 
Fortunate, either becauſe he thought Fortune was 
attached to him, or wiſhed to have it generally 
believed. But if he was fortunate in his enter- 
priſes, he was ignorant of real happineſs, which 
is incompatible with the perplexities that agitate 
a foul under the dominion of the paſſions. Had 
he lived in an earlier age, he perhaps would hayet 
been a valuable citizen, but he was in ſome 
meaſure compelled to acts of cruelty by the am- 
bition of Marius; and he only became an op- 
preſſor to check the oppreſſions of a cruel mon- 
ter. Such is the power which circumſtances 
have over the human mind, when it e 
under prudent regulation. 
From the example of Sylla, che people of 676. 
Rome had been taught that the republic could Larter. 
de ſubdued by one of her own citizens; and thus ul wan from 
factions were daily multiplied. The conſul Le- 22 
pidus, with very ſlender abilities, was ambitious 
of governing, but was oppoſed by his colleague, 
Catulus; and if the ſenate had not obliged them 
to ſwear that they would not take up arms, the 
civil war would have been rekindled. At the 
expiration of his conſulſhip, Lepidus thought 
himſelf diſengaged from his promiſe, and marched 
with an army to Rome, that he might obtain the 
conſulſni wh ſecond time, by — Be. He zndefeat- 
ing repulſed, and overcome by Catulus and d 
Pompey, he paſſed over to Sardinia, where he 
died with vexation, at — * the miuiclity 
« his wile. I; 
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Sertorius ( ERTORIUS, a man wrulp- formidable, 
wo the party N reyived che party of Marius in Spain. He 
of Marius in Was killed in war, a profound politic ian, and 
Vein. poſſeſſed as much virtue as was practicable in the 
* of vice and faction. * having ſuffered 
many mis fortunes, he — among 2 Luſita- 
ninns] where: he Was intruſted withthe command 
of their army, and very ſoon acquired a domi- 
niou 8 the minds of thoſe barbarians. A, 
Pp d, by: which he ſaid he was. miraculouſly 
. e — of things which: he diſcovered by his 
t Ve prudence, was not too tude an inſtrument to de- 
ceive their ſuperſtition; hut to this expedient he 
added others more eſfeßtuni victories and a pru- 

dent 8 A ian n u 4215 an 

His abilities With a ſmall army: he maintained an obſtinate 
eee War againſt a number of Roman generals, who 
> commanded. more than a hundred thoyſand 
men. The art of encamping;-fkilful. marches, 
rates ſudden and ſeaſonable attacks, with- 

out being expoſed to::rifk,/; courage, added to 
diſcipline, che admiration and confidence with 
which he inſpired his: ſoldiers, ſeemed to increaſe 

his power upon eyery occaſion. During the 

life of Sylla, a number of illuſtrious ien 
fled to Sertorius for an aſylum, and of them he 
formed an aſſembly, which he called the Roman 
ALL | Senate. 
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Senate! In fact, he might with ſome reaſon 4 


have uſed Corneille's expreſſion, Rome 1 K long 
in Rome, but wherever” I um. 2 NP 


Mletellus, one of Sylla's lieutenants; navi 
been unſucceſsful in carrying on the war ag 


* 
31 


him, Pompey was ſent into Spuit after the death Mem 


of the dictatsri© Sertorius had been newly re- 
inforced by a Whole army, under che comme 
of Perpenna, or Perperna, à ſedlitious man, W 
attempted to obtain a ſettlement in that coun- 
try, but was obliged by his ſoldiers to join that 


famous general! Noce and Metellus, With 
their united force, were not able to overcome 
him, and the laſt oftthein is 0e aſhamed to ſet 
a price upon his head. A hundred talents, and 
twenty thouſand jugera of land, were profiled as 
a reward to che aan; and chis policy, fit only 
For a band of robbers, expoſed Sertorius to 2 


thouſand treacheries. He became ſevere, and à p . 
. conſpiracy was formed by the people about his «av ws 
perten, headed by Perpetina, "who'catſed him. to e 


be haſely murdered at an entertainment. 


A hort time before his death. Seite eccordl Noble ra 99 
torius with 


regard to 
Mithridates. 


an emhaſſy from Mitchridates, who made him ah 

offer of aſſiſtance, | and defired the reſtitution bf 

Aſia, co rhüch he nobly replied, that he would 
not prevem him from retaking Bithynia and . 

padocia, to ich the Romans had no right 

as to Aſia Minor, Which was their Layfal poſſeſ- 
ſion, he would! not ſuffer” it to be Wreſteti 


from them. I ougbt 0 employ wy power to % 
- prandize': the republit, added he, ant not to ag- 


grandixe = by The! 6 of *y 1 Wat | 
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Pompey i- On the death of Sertorius the whole ſtrength 
war. of his party fell. The traitor, Perpenna, by 

taking upon him the command, only made. the 

a 0 TE leſs difficult for Pompey. Being defeated, 

= an ef, he attempted to fave his life 

by a new piece of treachery; offering the papers 

THER by Sertorius to the conqueror, by which his con- 

nections with the principal people in Rome might 

be diſcovered. Pompey. burnt the papers, and 

His vanity. commanded Perpenna to be executed; after 

which he ordered a ſplendid. monument of his 
exploits to be erected, , with an inſcription, in 

which he boaſted. that he had reduced eight — 

dred and ſeventy-ſix cities, from the Alps to 

the moſt diſtant parts of Spain. We need not 

ſeek any other proof of the vanity of this famous 

rs. „who, . notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, was 

ttle entitled to the appellation. of a great man, 

and who always deſired to be . a match” 


ſs hero. 
knights: he was "granted a 


e | Though only a 
| oe. triumph; an honour. which had been already 
„ conferred on him at his return from an expedi- 
tion into Africa in the year 672. Sylla refuſing 

12 * ; Think then, _ * e, 

Y, that more peaple wor, 1 an 1 
ſetting . Jun. That daring, expreſſion made the 
„ though averſe, yet give his conſent. . 


Deſertjon — though accuſtomed to conquer other 
3 the dl nations, ay herſelf already ſubdued. by opu- 
lence and debauchery, was obliged to maintain 

A war equally dangerous and humiliating againſt 

her own ſlaves. The two rebellions of the ſlaves 


in Sicily thew how much the Roman yoke was 


dereſted ; 
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deteſted, but the preſent was a much more dreadſꝰ. 
ful Proof. A number of theſe unfortunate pe- 
e; whom an unjuſt fate had reduced to ſlavery. 
Lolly Gauls.or.Thractins, had been employed 
in the profeſſion of gladiators againſt their wills. 
Seyenty-cight: of them, under the conduct of 
Spartacus, 4 Thracian, hoſe merit deſerved 
2 better fortune, broke their chains, and defeated” 
ſome. troops hů were ſent in purſuit of them; 1 
a prætor, at the head of three thouſand: men, ä 
met with the ſame diſgrace. Theſe firſt ſucceſſes 5 ' 2 
drawing to their ſtandard a great many more 
flaves, the company of Spartacus at laſt became 
2 numerous army, and ſo formidable, that two 
conſuls and a prætor were ſent againſt 1 88 He 
defeated all the three, and with the more glory, 
5 the Gauls, having left bis , were cut to 
pieces by the Romans. 
Rome was threatened, and * might have laid. Aer _ 
liege to the city with a body of a hundred and 133 
twenty thouſand ſlaves; 5 Craſſus, one of the C 
| beſt generals of the republic, was at laſt ſent os 
ck. bim, who, by. a prudent ſeverity, having „ 
reſtored diſcipline, which had been almoſt ann: 
hilated, brought the war to a happy concluſion, 
Spartacus being. compelled by the {laves to come 
to a deciſive engagement, conducted himſelf 
with equal {kill and bravery. He killed his 
horſe the moment the battle was going to begin. A 55 * 
If. Jam conqueror, ſaid he, I Hall not want Wt 
| borſe,. But i I am conguered, hall haue no oc a. 
fon for one. Victory was for a conſiderable tine 
doubtful, but at laſt the ſlaves were defeated,” 
and their heroic chief, all covered wich wounds, 
* Vor. . G expired 
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expired in the heat of action. The rebels loſt . 
LJ Ter ” 

Pompey - Five thouſand of the fugitives having rallied, 

honour of Were eaſily defeated by Pompey, who wrote to 

the vicory the ſenate in the ſame ſtyle as if he had ſaved the 

republic. Craſſus has gained a victory over the 

flaves,- but I have deſtroyed the very ſeeds of rebel- 

lion. This ambitious man made every thing 

turn to his own advantage, and, by exaggerat- 

ing his ſervices, dazzled the multitude : to get 

the whole power into his hands, he wanted to 

have it believed, that he was eſſentially neceſ- 

fary to them in all their affairs, and they readily 

| 1 to his aſſertions. Being choſen con- 

ul when only thirty- four years of age, and with- 

out having ſerved the office of quæſtor, he 

annulled the beſt laws which were made by Sylla; 

he reſtored the ancient powers to the tribunes, 

and by flattering the prejudices of the people, 

He became became their idol. His colleague and rival, the 

me ee, wealthy Craſſus, fruitleſsly endeavoured to ac- 

nowith- quire equal popularity, by giving a feaſt at ten 

handing thouſand tables, and diſtributing corn to the 

ef Cd. poor for three months: this immenſe profuſion, 

; though perhaps the very beſt means of coi: 

ing a corrupt multitude, could not avail againſt 

the exceſhve credit in which Pompey ſtood with 

the people. e hg 75 | 

Re bie: © The leas wete infeſted by a ſwarm of pirates, 

immoderate Who' had ifſued from the coaſts of Cilicia, and 

1338 che pillaged even the temples, laid waſte the pro- 

hw. vinces, ruined commerce, and occaſioned a dread - 

| ful famine. No man was thought capable of 

ſubduing them but Pompey. A law was pro- 


o 
* „* 
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poſed by the tribune Gabinius, to appoint him 
to the command, with a power to levy as many 
ſoldiers and ſailors as he pleaſed; to draw as much 
money from the public treaſury as he thought 
neceſſary, without being obliged to give an ac- | 
count of it; and to chooſe fifteen lieutenants | s 
from the ſenate. His authority was to extend 5 
over the whole Mediterranean, and fifty miles 
within land; his commiſſion to continue three 
years. The moſt vigorous reſiſtance was made 
do this deteſtable law, which tended to make a 
monarch of a private citizen; and even Pompey, 5 
from falſe modeſty affected to oppoſe it; how- 
ever, it was paſſed, and with the greater advan- 
tage to him, as, he was allowed five hundred 
ſhips, and a hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
land forces, with fix thouſand Attic talents. , In He difpertes 
four months. the pirates were totally diſperſed, * 
and the popular enthuſiaſm in favour of the ge- 
neral increaſed. If he did not abuſe his power, 

it was from a dread of being ſuſpected of tyranny. 

By this ſeeming moderation, he hoped to in- 

creaſe his power; nor was he diſappointed, and 

1 oy: theatre was opened to him by the war in 
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war with 


OO nn” ty Peay,” 
, ESC BK. HAST. 
HAT implacable” hatred which Mithri- 
he war, and. 1 dates entertained againſt the Romans made 
diſciplined him ſubmit to neceſſity only 8 in hopes of more 
ta favourable opportunities, and he had twice re- 
newed the war fince the departure of Sylla. 
About the time that Sertorius ſignalized him- 
fſelf in Spain, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
entered into a league with the Roman republic, 
And the King of Pontus was refolved to v 
BDichyma from a people who were ambitious t 
give law to the whole world. Inſtructed by ex- 
perience, he baniſhed the pomp of Afia frown his 
army, and in its place ſubſtituted the arms and 
- | diſcipline” of the Romans; in ſhort, his troops 
Ver well rained, and he Himſelf 2 elfen war. 
: 5 . rior. 45 | SIS. hy 6k 4 4 F i bs 31915 
87 In the year 679, che two confuls, Cotta and 
3 - Kucullus | . 2 8 | N 
Tut again Lucullus, were lent againſt him. To a taſte för 
di. learning and the ſciences, Lucullus added every 
3 military talent, which he acquired by having | 
=  - fſerved under Sylla in quality of quæſtor, and 
of courſe Cicero greatly exaggerates, when he 
aps, that he learnt to be a general only from 
books and converſation during his paſſage from 
Mis conduct Rome to Aſia. As ſoon as Lucullus aſſumed the 
and ſucceſs. command, he gave proofs of ſuperior genius: 


Mithridates F” 
| Had renewed © 
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he chec ked the avarice of che tax-gatherers, and 
| * 1 80 5 
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the ecpriquſneſs,o of . — e e. 1 ot; _ 
A | 


2 WI ho. had def cated. 5 wo ; on 
dates, and made that rs, raiſe, the. the. liege of, 202524 
Cyzicum,, with, the le aid, ok. A 75 


hundred thouſand men, 9 15 firlt | 
Bithynia, and. then, — of his Own Bech. : Is. | 
was upon this occaſion that i 2 monarch; 
Wye perk to- poiſon hi liſters and wives, e l 


e defeats 
ade 


ind temerity. Fl, . 


95 7 Back ut it any difficult , becauſe i it Was, bn — | 


not imagined that he would have been. bold. — — 
enough tc to make the attempt, and then marched. 
againſt the Armenians, who were twenty times 
his number. Some perſon. obſerving to him that, 
that was an unlucky day, and marked ſo in 
the calendar: Hey: = My aid he, I will mate . 
a, lucky day. In fact, the 0 were cut to. 
pieces, and his victory was followed by the taking 
of Tigranocerta. . The, next year he belle 
mount Taurus. Ligranes md Michridates having, 
joined, he attacked them, and put them to. 
flight. Ne gh Fa equal t the Roman yalour,, 
5 they had Joſt ſome virtues of no leſs, 0 | 
uence. | 
Y Though poſſeſſed of the Hot abilities, "The mu- 
Lucullus had not 55 talent ee 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"i 
| 
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army tho 


cauſe of 


mi fortunes. 


8 
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torrent, or led 


a the ſplendid reputation of the general, —_— 
| | re 


doned by his ſoldiers" at the very time he was 


anxious ro repair the misfortune.” ot 
This circumſtance was equally diſgraceful to 
Rome and favourable to Pompey.” The ' pi- 
rates had been lately reduced, and their con- 
queror was ſtill in Aſia, which made his adhe- 


nnn 


law; by which he Was intruſted with the whole 
rce of the blic, and made al ſolute both 
force of the republic, and made ab ſolute both 


by ſea and land. "The republicans exclaimed 


With indignation ;” but Cæſar, Who flättered the 
multjrude, that he might raiſe himſelf above all 


law; Cicero, at that time prætor, and who 
ſtood in need of Pompeyꝰs friendſtiip, with other 


eminent perſons, who, were hurried away by the 
? , 4. - Cr SEW A+» # 1944 9 : 
by ſelfiſn morives, or dazzled by 
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red.in ſupport of the Manilian Jaw. . The inc 
fderate multitude gave way to their preſent, paſ- 
fon, without once reflecting that they might one 
day become the victim of their own raſnneſss. 
Here we have an inſtance to what low, groſs, Pome 1, 
hy pocriſy ambition will ſometimes ſtoop. pe ambition by 
pey had employed every means to accompliſh, bre. 
this affair; and when he received the news, the 
better to conceal his ſatisfaftion, he aſſumed. an h 
appearance of ſorrow. Shall I never enjoy 
erepoſe ? Kid he. Cannot I have leave to live 
in retirement with a beloved wife? Happy, 
< they who can paſs their days in the peaceful 
e boſom of obſcurity — Even his friends were 
ſhocked at this hypocriſy, bur it had its effec 
upon the vulgar, for they are eaſily deceived 
by appearances... nin 010 pa 

If Pompey. had been worthy of his good for- He under: 
n | | ; -. values the 
tune, he at leaſt would have reſpected ge mexrits ſervices of * 
and ſervices of Lucullus; but on the contrary, e. 
he endeavoured to humble him, and, without 
the leaſt reſerve, undervalued whatever he had 
done. He alleged that Lucullus had no diffi- 
culties to encounter, and had no other view in 
proſecuting the war but accumulating riches. Tuer mu- 
Lycollos wounded by ſuch injurious language, wal re- + 
reproachet. his rival, with more reaſon, of Peng 

deſirous to appropriate to himſelf the honours 


- * =» «+ 


hich were due to another; of having been ſo: 
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mutual eee was ſharpened | an interview; 
but as his victories could not forgotten, a 
triumph was decreed to Lucullus. 4 


7 . That noble Roman paſſed the reſt of his ke 


* in luxurious retitement, hut it was dedicated to 
"ſtudy, and the pleaſures of his friends. That 

7 nificence” and luxury, Which, after the con- 
queſts in Aſia, could not fail to change the Ro- 

man manners, was never catried to ſuch a pitch 

eee as by him. One day that be was without com- 
cence. pay, his ſteward cauſed a ſupper to be ſerved 
up to him which was leſs ſumptuous than com- 

mon. Do yon not knoto, {aid he, out of humour, 

that Lutullas is 10 ſap to-night ith" Lucullus 7 

Here we ſee. one of the Breateſt men of the 
republic” metamorphoſed, if we! ws uſe the 


, expreſſion, into a Perſian ſatfag. 


OY Mithridates being weakened by ſo wa be, | 
2 „ and abandoned by his” Allies, whom ler er | 


Dal tie el et had unde wack Roche Very ſoon fun 

the war imo Heier the exertions bf 4 too powefful enemy, 

ih. fim whom he fled till he fexchel the Boſpho: 
tus; kdwever, his courage never forſook him, 
and he was ptopoling to trace the ſteps of Han- | 


. nibal, and catry the war into Italy, When a fe. 


belſon was ſtirred up againſt him by his ſon 


5 ms Phathaces. Wide he was befieged in one of his 


Son rewarded Cuftlcs by the rebels, after havitis tried” poifon 


OT Saal, he ſtabbed himſeff With his (word; 


- That cruel diſtruſt, which he had even of his 


bun family, could not ſaye him from treachety; 
and though he was always: beſet with dumeſtic 
enemies, he had the honovr of reſiſting” the Ro- 
mans for _ chirty oy 3 At * The” nevts- of his 
death, 


att they expreſſed the moſt indecent joy, ami 
harnaces obtained the kingdom of (phorus 
as a reward of his parrĩcid ee. 

Inſtead of purſuing Mithridates, Pompey at- Themed 
tagked the kin dom of Syria; Which had- been per in 
always torn in pleces by inteſtine wars, Tigranes 46a. 
had been in poſſeſſion of it for eighteen 1 
but Antiochus XIII. ſurnamed Aniaticus, & e 


che lawful: heir of the Seleucide; had elk 


ſertled in it by Lucullus, vhO Ng fidiprof it by 
Pompey, for no other reaſon but to deſtroy tho 

work of Lucullus; and it was reduced into 
Roman province without oppoſrion. Fromm sm a Re- 
chence he paſſed into Judea, and declared in fön ,! 
vour of Hyrcanus, againſt his brother Ariſtobausg 

who contended Wh him for the crown; forced 

che teinple of Jeruſalem, carried off Aziſtobal 

er, and reftored the dignityrof hi „ 
with the title of prince of the ſews to 
After diſtriburing immenſe rivhes among 


yrcanus- 
this Holt. a 


thouſand! talents} he returned to Iralys 1 Every 
foot ſoldier: had fifteen hundred — Fh 
did che generals purchaſe troops and adherents at 
the ee ee „ us 480 QI 
Pompey was never ſeen to infitme-riat magni- 


ficence and luxury which was become ſo — I # 


mon, but he winked/at the licenxibuſneſs of this <7 


* " { V5 — 


triendb, and gave up the people to their avarics”'« ©; bow wm, / 
_ afid oppteſſion. His freedman Demetrius; be- | 


immenſely rich, diſplayed. all the inſolence 
% flave who had attained the ſummit of powers | 
Is it poſſible. to the moderation of a mang 


whoſe friends; ahditvem Haves, indulge in every | 
Kinder Licentiouſnds under his prptection ; 
CH AP. 
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JEFORE ther.retuin of Pompey, Rome 
B narrowly eſcaped being buried in her own 
Tuina, by the 3 of ſome of her citizens. 
Cariline, deſcended of an illuſtrious family, of a 

| fiery: temper, which no danger could diſmay, 
yet capable of the deepeſt diſſimulation ; over- | 
ng be rar" debts; ſtained: with the fouleſt 
crimes, and having no reſource but what was 

| fuggeſted by deſpair, formed a ſcheme for extir- 
Fs the whole body of ſenators, and, like 


ſeizing the ſovereign authority. To carry 

bis point, he employed every means of corrup- 
GR! Mag tion, - money, pleaſures, promiſes, and hopes. 
The debauched, the diſcontented; the ambitious, 
ttthe inſatiable and bankrupt n bility, the heed- 
leſs and. giddy multitude, every one as they were 
kd hy their prevailing paſſion, flocked in crowds 
to join his party. A ſuperior genius was needful 


c ſave the r and. that glory as reſerved 
Las for Cicero. a L Wu bus 3 
he 


piracy. 


78400 This . green whole, virtue, Vir 
25 anding, and abilities would have been ſtill more 
8 ace if their luſtre had not been a little ob- 
ſcured by vanity, canvaſſed fot the conſulardig- 
_vity. When the conſpiracy of See diſco» 
.yered to him by a woman. ee of the 
conſpirators, was in love wi ulvia, and ſee- 
”s rey Kaige after he had ſacrificed to hex 
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the city in different quarters, and in the confus 
flon, to aſſafſinate the leaders of the ſenate; Paro 
ticularly Cicero; to ſeize the capitel; to rene, 
and even ſurpaſs all the horrors committed by 
Sylla: but Cicero, from whoſe prudence notfiing 
could be hid, Was watchful fr the preſervation 
of the republic, and diſcovered the Hole con 
ſpiracy to the ſenate, upon which an unlimjredt _ 
power was immediately given to the conſult, (c. 
cording to the form commonly uſed in caſes 1 
extraordinary danger. The eloquence of tb 
orator” filled Catiline with cönfuſion, and drove 
nim from Rome. The other leaders of the con- 
ſpiracy were ſeized, convicted, and condemned 

o ſuffer death by a decree of tHE ſenate, which 
ſentence was executed during the night in the 
Priſon. A body of troops marched W 
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ling; whas with, a number of rebels, bad adyane · 
8 ed/'rawards.Gaul, in order to raile.and to excite 
| an inſprrection in that country: ee 
and made. à brave; 8 but being irrecover-. 
Fenn” ably: defeated; he threy 1 5 into e midſt 
of theentiny. and fell all covered with wounds. 


Edd vas one of thoſe, men who are e e 
FF by. being ſlaves to their 
Pauens, {een x9; be on capable of een 
wickedneſs! “ ;.:; 15 435199 f to : i 
2 Before the conſpiracy was.diſcovered, Cicero, 
„ even: with, che approbation of — people, had 
85 rej [an Agrarian ; law, propoſed by Rullus. 
the tribune, bearing that ten commiſſioners 
bl -tigjald-be-appoinced tor five years, with a 
e 2" andimiced-authoriry.,;.-Such.laws at à time when, 
+ "ambition yasſo violent, and integrity ene 
could only tend to overturn the ffate, for 7 
could not poſſibly, be executed without \ occaſions 
ipg ark. The Decemwiri would haye em- 
Novel fheir power to amaſs fortunes; the people 
wanld have . 
maſters. Rullusin tended toget the power into o 
don hands, and he affected a zeal ws 
the: public onhy t conccal his ſelfiſh views. 
Eels, Jolius Cæſar, the ſun- in- aw of Cinna, a my 
trician, who greatly ſurpaſſed Rullus/both by the 
hure of his birth and the ſuperiority of his abi - 
Alůczes, Was ſilently forming the greateſt enterpriſes. 
Nis eſfeminacyi his taſte for dreſs,- his liberti- 
riſen in his early days, ſeemed 10 aer? ; 
_  thatihe would ben man e of pleaſure, f rom whom 
Rome had nothing either to hope or fear; and 
16:faye him from Proſcription he WAS; Were 


i 
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8 ſuch to Sylla. But tho dictator vs ũ hotten 
judge of his character. Do gon not ſee in that young 
man, ſaid he, more than one Marius? Upon bear- 

iuig this, CR fied from Rome, but the moment 
he could enter into the career of ambition, he aps 
peared with all the advantages of manlyeloquence; 
and profound policy. To gain the attachment 
of the people to his intereſt, ke exhauſted his pa- 


trimony in largeſſes to tlie people and the chi- 


bition of public ſhows, Le purchaſed offices 
with impunity, and revived the ſpirits of the 


ains Of Marius's party 
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The purſuit of honour and: glory poſſeſſed his Ac 


which die 


. whole foul; One day when he was reading the cover his 
life of Alexander: Alas, ſaid he, with tears in his b. 


eyes, Alexander had conquered. à minber of king 


doms at ny age; ' 20hereas I have yer "done nothing - 
worthy-notice. Upon another occaſion When he 
was paſſing through a little village in the Alps, 


and hearing one - of his attendants aſtꝭ in a tone 


— 4 * * 


- vw. 


of raillery, whether they canvaſſed for che offices 


in that Place, he anſwered; I would ramer: b 
the firſt man in this village than the ſecond; in Romei 


Suety inſtances diſplay a man's real character. 


But Pompey, at his return 10 Rome in the 
r 692, being accuſtomed to goverament and 


He ne 


reconciles 


efs; would not endute eithet a ſuperior or — and 


an equal. Naturally an enemy to op 
perhaps rather from weakneſs than moderation, d 
he dimiſſedchis army i 


preſſion ſupport him- 


ſelf by their 


upon 3 


rival; having — flattered himſelf with - 
the belief chat he Would continue maſter of the 


14 * 


republic without their aſſiſtance. He faund a 
| * * 


— 


z 


the prece- 
ding. 


— 
* 
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. had gained a very ſtrong party. Theſe 
rivals entertained a moſt inveterate hatred 
againſt each other; and their influence in the ſe - 

nate was nearly equal. Cæſar wanted to be con- 

ſul, and having occaſion for the aid of one of theſe 

rivals, which it was impoſſible for him to obtain 

without making the other his enemy, by a maſ- 

ter- ſtroke in 3 of which no other man was 

The trium- capable, reconciled them, and united his intereſt 
., with theirs ; or rather, by procuring, this union, 
eſtabliſhed his own upon their joint credit. Cato, 
Catoforefaw {0 famous for that ſtoical virtue which he carried 
1488 toexceſs, foreſaw that liberty would be deſtroyed 


by this triumvirate: however, a reconciliation, 


which ſeemed to extinguiſh the flame of diſcord, 

was univerſally applauded. 
— 8 Immediately after Cæſar had obtained thecon- 
3 agrarian £1 1ſhip by the-intereſt of Pompey and Craſſus, 
than any of he propoſed an Agrarian law, by which he hoped 
to gain the favour of the people. This law was 
not attended with the inconveniences to which 
the former were expoſed. It was limited to cer- 
tain lands in the country of Campania, which were 
to be divided among twenty thouſand poor citi- 
gens who had at leaſt three children It was 
couched in ſuch terms as to remove every ſuſpi- 
cCion of tyranny: but nevertheleſs it was oppoſed 
dy Cato and Bibulus the conſul, and by the great- 
EY — far of the ſenate, ſo that the triumvirate were 
liged to have recourſe to the people. Pom- 
= and Craſſus loudly declared for the law, and 


bulus being driven out of the aſſembly with 


r the ſenate was reduced to ere and 
een drop all oppoſition, . Gy 
SH: * 
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Ceæſar was maſter of ſuch infinite addreſs} that His adden 
be never failed to acoompliſh his purpoſe. He Pompey a 
gave his daughter in marriage to Pompey, leſt get e.“ 
the zealous republicans ſhould deprive him of 

this ſupport. He cauſed a law to be paſſed, by ä 

which the ſenators and magiſtrates were obliged © 

to take an oath that they would never propoſe aß 
thing in oppoſition to what had been determined 

by the popular aſſemblies during his conſulſhip: 

but dreading the zeal and eloquence of Cicero, 

he procured the tribuneſhip to the orator's mors 

tal enemy, the ſeditious Clodius, who had been 

lately accuſed of profaning the myſteries of the 

Bona Dea, and even with having an intrigue with -* , 
the wife of Cæſar. And laſtly, foreſeeing that 
a military power would enable him to execute 
all his purpoſes, he procured the government ß 
Gaul for five years, with the command of four "s = 
u ee a N 
A law was dende very from after by Clo- 

dns; to declare criminal whoever had pur a citi- = 55 

zen to death before the judgment of the people o 

had been obtained. This was a battery levelled 

inſt Cicero, who had put to death the accom- 

plices of Catiline before ſentence had been paſſed 
on them by the people; but in this he only obeyed 
the orders of the ſenate, and his conduct was 
amply vindicated by the neceſſity of the conjunc- 
ture. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf attacked, than 
the want of reſolution betrayed the powers of 
his genius. Dreſſed in mourning, dejected, and 
ſuppliant, he begged for aſſiſtance, but could 
find none; the — Pompey ſhut his gate 
> him. Cicero prevented the decree * SY 


1 The. H 1 S oN 
| Siarbbir 1711 his beiten quitted Rome and retired to 


| hy pe His exceſſive ſorrow: his bitter con: 
—— his beſt friends, prove that his 
— En y, of Which he made ſuch parade, was 
mwore the language of his head than of his heart. 
Me likewiſe | Clodius, deſirous likewiſe to get rid of Cato, 
that inflexible republican, who inceſſantly con- 
tinued to combat vice and tyranny, employed 
bim to dethrone Ptolemy king of Cyprus. That 
prince Was tho perſonal enemy of the tribune, 
who. pracured him ta be condemned as an eng- 
my of the republic, but Ptolemy ee. Mues, 
| fs before the arrival of Cato. d 
$96, i: Pompey at laſt became ſenſible of his miſtake, 
"he — Clodius no longer paid court to him, and Cæſar'a 
Grit campaign in Gaul ſeemed; to have eclipſed 
procures All his glory. - Jealous of the one, and exaſpe - 
— ed; againſt the other, he procured the recall 
* 


— * 


1 


__ of — whom he had ſo meanly abandoned. 
_ . 4-2 _ Cixero-at his: return, was loaded with honours; 
he paſſed through Italy in a kind of triumph. 
and his boniſos were rebuilt at the expence of the 
public. Pompey very ſoon found the benefit 

ol his credit, Fd ſcareity of corn afforded him 
an apportunity of procuring for his friend the 
: | — proviſions through the whole 

__ _ - empue, wich very extenſive powers for five years. 
By ſuch commiſſions che pr property rty of the publie 

was put into the hands of a: ambitions e 

who ęaſily accumulated great fortunes. 

| s the triumvirate had occaſion . 
Conn > ſupport, they entered into new engagements: 
| therrium- Pompey and Craſſus were made conſuls With 
years, . * 
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in Spain, and the other in Syria, Greece, and 
Egypt. The friends of Cæſar refuſed their con- 
ſent, except upon condition that he ſhould be 
likewiſe continued five years in the government 
of Gaul. Theſe three generals were authorized 
to levy as many troops, and to exact from the 

jr and other allies of Rome, as much money 

other aſſiſtance as they deemed — 
which was in fact making them abſolute. 

* The inſatiable Craſſus, who heaped up mou 500; 
ſure upon treafure;"who ſaid that no man was fen 
rich unleſs he was able to ſupport an army, and Files bychs 
who undoubtedly was ſtill poor himſelf amidſt * 
all his opulence, made haſte to enter Aſia, that | 
he might ſatiate his avaricious deſires,” Having 
pillaged the temple of Jeruſalem, he engaged in 
an imprudent expedition againſt the Parthians, 
induced by no motive but the hope of raviſhing 

from them their immenſe riches : but the Par- 

_ thians were a warlike people, who, from their 
dexterity in archery and ſkill in horſemanſhip, 
were even formidable in their flight; ſo that ii 
the end Craſſus and his ſon were killed in the field, pans” 
and the whole Roman army cut in pieces. The 
balance of power which he held between Cæſar 
and Pompey was now broken; diſcord could 
not fail to follow, and nothing was to be ſeen at 
Rome but factions and every kind of diforder; 
All employ ments were purchaſed openly, and 
their canvaſſings were attended with acts of vio- 
lence: Clodius was killed by N which erden Murder of 
25 a fignal for taking up arms. = * 8 
Upon this occation the 2 of FPobgey tc: 
attempted to get him choſen dictator, 1 Pompey fols. 
Vo. II. H was 


| 
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was what he. ſecretly wiſhed ;, but Cato, for the 
preſervation of liberty, by keeping him ſubject 
to the laws, propoſed that there ſhould be no 
other conſul, becauſe in that caſe he would be 
ſtill accountable: for his conduct. Though it 
was without precedent, Pompey was choſen ſole 
conſul, with a grant of new troops and a revenue 
of a thouſand — — his army, at the 
ſame time the government of Spain was conti- 
nued to him, with a power of adminiſtering it by 
his lieutenants. He choſe a colleague before the 
expiration of his conſulſhip, and by dun ee 
en Nara. the ſenate. - 


CHAP. vn. 


ran of Gaul,—— Breach between Gale _ 
Pompey. A aſt WAFS 11 N 


N. ck than ten years Caiax. had overcome 
> Helvetians, defeated Arioviſtus, one of 
kings of Germany, ſubdued, the Belgæ, re- 
duced all Gaul into a Roman province, and 
carried the terror of his arms even into Great, 
Britain. Among his exploits are reckoned the 
taking of eight hundred towns, reducing three 
hundred — and defeating three millions of 
men in different actions. The Gauls were a 
brave people, but divided into ſmall ſtates under 

chiefs, who had but little authority. It was 
* ae by bis alen adm e 


>» 


he e ae ut. Meile Ing his! -artful 
policy, whichyhe employed in fomenting their 
quarrels, and arming them againſt one another. We 
Intrepid, ſober, indefatig able, always ready fene 
for action, always attentive —y— and æven, bimſelf 
while purſuing the enemy, watching the intrigues Rome. 3 
carried on at Rome; he ſpared no coſt to pu- 
Chaſe votes, and ſecure followers the conſul 
Emilius alone coſt him a hundred and fifty ta- 
tents. He enriched his officers: and ſoldiers, 
who were no longer the troops of the ſtate. In 
A word, he did without ſcruple whatever · could 
advance his power, and every, obſtacle was ſur- 
mounted by his extraordinary abilitie. 
The term of his government was drawing to Open rup- 
an end, and by depriving him of his military EM 
.nomtantich Was to reduce him to a level with Pompey: , 
his fellow citizens. This was the private wiſh 
of Pompey, who ſecretly ſolicited his recall; but 
x Curio the tribune, who had been bought over 
by Ceſar, warded off that blow without ſeem- 
ing to be of either party. He ptopoſed that 
both theſe generals ſhould either be continued 
20r recalled, as they were equally. capable of 
diſturbing the republic. Whatever moderation 
might be affected by Pomp:y,.yet he was un- * 
willing to lay down his command before Cæſar; * 
therefore Curio was of opinion, that both tljge 
one and the other, if they kept poſſeſſion of their 
| governments, ſhould be declared enemies of the 
republic. Cæſar offered to reſign upon condi- aa 
tion that his rival ſhould, but Pompe who 
s not ido. able nor clear. ſighted, being per- 
—— Cetar's army would . abandon their 
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uo carried hisraſh\confidence fo far as to 
y 3 that be needed only to ſtamp mn the and 
| and an army would ſtart up. 
h 2 After ſome negotiations he -rejefted- every 
3 means of accommodation that was propoſed, 
| 22 r and thereby rendered a civil war inevitable. 
r The conſuls and ſenate were of his party; the 
people, and a victorious army, commanded by 
the greateſt general the world ever ſaw, was on 
the other. The firſt had a greater appearance 
of juſtice, the other ſuperior abilities, courage, 
and a greater variety of reſources. The moſt 
unſpotted juſtice in ſuch ciroumſtances would 
| find herſelf too weak to contend. 
Calas fages | Cæſar was declared an enemy of Rome if he 
Ak ed to reſign the command; and Pompey, 
Nose in though he was not conſul, was intruſted with 
|  eonſterna= the defence of the republic. Cæſar was on the 
n. » banks of the Rubicon, a ſmall river which parted 
Ciſalpine Gaul from the reſt of Italy, where he 
heſitated for ſome time: F I do not paſs, ſaid he, 
I am ruined; if I do paſs, to what woes is Rome 
enpoſed! But, recollecting the hatred of his ad- 
verlaries, he exclaimed, the die is caſt, paſſed the 
river, took poſſeſſion of Rimini, and ſpread the 
alarm even to the center of Rome. The ſenate 


r. declared that there was a tumult, that is to ſay, 


the city was in danger, and that all the e 
"without exception, ſhould fly to arms. 
No preparations had been made againſt « an 
1a. enemy ſo active and formidable. Pompey not 
Wick: the city, but likewiſe. quitted Italy. 
Cæſar, having made himſelf maſter, of the pub- 
10 treaſury, rom whence he drew an immenſe 


ſum, 
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ſam, ſet out to reduce Spain, where his op- 
ponents were very powerful. He returned vic- 
torious, and purſuing his rival into Macedonia, 
gained the deciſive battle of Pharſalia, In this 
action it was evidently ſeen, that ſuperiority of 
numbers avails nothing againſt courage and dif- 
cipline. A eroud of young patricians, ener- 


vated by luxury, placed a blind confidence in 


Pompey, and calculated beforehand the advan- 
tages of a victory which they concluded was 
certain. Cæſar, obſerving that a dread of be- 
ing disfigured would make a ſtronger impreſſion 
upon them than a thirſt of glory, ordered his 


veterans to aim at their faces, and in fact they . 
were very ſoon routed. The conqueror found _ 


in the camp of the enemy the whole apparatus 
of Aſiatic luxury, 


He' threw all Pompey papers into the fire oH 


without reading one. I would rather not be ac- 
quainted with crimes, ſaid he, than be obliged to 
puniſh them, He ſighed heavily at ſeeing the 
geld of battle covered with dead bodies, and at 
leaſt endeavoured to repair, by an heroic cle- 
mency, the evils of which he was obliged to 
be the author. 


The famous Pothpey, who had ſo long been 3 


maſter of the republic, and, in ſome degree, of a 


fortune, but now vanquiſhed, a fugitive and wan- Peg a be 


derer, fled at laſt into Egypt, where he hoped 
to find a ſecure aſylum from young Ptolemy,. 
whoſe father Auletes, after his expulſion by the 
inhabitants of Alexandria, he had re-eſtabliſhed 
on the throne; but how few friends does mis- 
fortune ey Cæſar purſued him with great 

H 3 eagerneſs, 
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eagerneſs, and the court of Egypt heſitated for 
ſome time what part they ſhould take, but at 

laſt, being led by the baſe counſels of Theodotus, 

the rhetorician, they were perſuaded” to commit 

1 — and eruel murder, as the 

only means of g the favour of Cæſar; 

they profeſſed to receive Pompey with | 
arms, and, at that inſtant, cauſed him to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. They preſented his head to his an- 
tagoniſt, but, inftead of ſhewing that pleaſure 

_ which they expected, he o gave: higns of in- 
bal, dignation and ſorrowwp. | 

War 1-1 pl Cleopatra, the faſter and wiſe as the king of 

Alknodriz. Egypt, was entitled, by their father's will, to 
| ſhare the throne with him, and ſupported her 
claim by force of arins. Cæſat took upon him 

to decide the diſpute in the name of the Roman 
* 3 and the beauty of Cleopatra inſpired 
ith ſentiments which gave room to ſuſpect 
his impartiality ; for this reaſon Photinus, the 
miniſter of Ptolemy, kindled the war of Alex- 
anqdria, in which both the king and his miniſter 
Seer gve* periſhed, Clary having placed Cleopatra upon 
Cleopar the throne; inſtantly marched to oppoſe Phar- 
cat 3 naces, the ſon of Mithridates and king of Boſ- 
nac: Phorus, Who was making extenſive conqueſt in 
Aſia: He gave an account of his expetircion f in 

three words, vent, vidi, vici 
706. Having been made conſul for five years, dic- 


He returns 


8 tator one year, perpetual chief of the college of 
where he is tribunts, with Jane ren to make peace 'or war 


1 as he judged proper, he appeared again : ar Rome 
14 IT game, Lw. 1 overcame. ee 


/ 
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in two years, after his paſſage over the Rubicon. 


in poſſeſſion of abſolute power. Far from fol- 


—— the example of Sylla, who wanted to 


ſecure his power by ſacrificing his fellow citizens, - 


he was eager to offer pardon to all, and even 
heaped acts of kindneſs upon a number of his 
principal enemies; bur as yet all were not ſub- 
dued. During his ſtay in Egypt, where an in- 
diſcreet amour made him neglect his affairs, 
the ſons of Pompey, Cato, Scipio, and forme 
other republicans, had collected a body of forces 
in Africa, where they prepared to make a vi- 
amen defence. But — could conquer Cæſar? 


Having croſſed the ſea, he gained three bat- Wu ia 


tles ſucceſſively. Cato had fruitleſsly recom» 
mended to his party not to expoſe their army 
to the hazard of a defeat; and ſhutting himſelf 
up in Utica, ſeemed to revive the Roman ſenate, 
and to preſerve ſome ideas of liberty; but his 
hopes very ſoon vaniſhed. He ſaw all around 
him entirely diſheartened, and propoſed to- his 
friends, either to fly, or implore mercy from 
the conqueror : but for himſelf he was deter- 
mined not to ſurvive the liberty of his 

After having calmly converſed with two philoſo- 
phers, and read the ag e of Plato upon the 
immortality of the ſoul, feeling the point of his 
ſword, he faid; I am at loft my own maſter. 


Having ſlept ſome time, when he waked, he Cato kin 
ſtabbed himſelf; at the noiſe ſome of his fronds wer and 


ran to offer their aſſiſtance, and dreſſed the 
wound, dut he tore it open and expired. en 
the news being brought to Cæſar, he exclaimed : - 


O Cato, I envy thee thy death, fince thou didſt 
= H 4 envy 


7 


Lam 2 


man wanted 
prudence, | 


5 '# ; 


708. I 


Excefiive 


honours la- 
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me the bonour of preſerving thy life. It would 
d have been — — to 1 than o 
quer ſuch an enemy... ; 
A ee had not been an enthuſiaſt i in virtue, 
had endeavoured by ſome practicable me- 
woah to correct diſorder, inſtead of rigidly cen- 
ring the manners of the times, his patriotiſm 
and greatneſs of ſoul might have effected much 
od, or prevented much evil, but the obſer- 
vation of Cicero is very juſt; by conducting 
himſelf as if be was in the republic of Plato, and 
not among the dregs of Romulus; his ſeyerity was 
ſeldom uſeful, ſometimes hurtful. Theſe; were 
not the days of Fabricius; Rome, immerſed 


in corruption, could no longer be governed by 


the ancient principles. It was neceſſary to com- 


ply with circumſtances, and the exigencies of 
affairs. Cato made himſelf reſpectable by ob- 


ſerving maxim s ſunk in oblivion, but bo miſ- 
carried by endeavouring to force the obſervation 
of them on others. Qught ann . 
er 8 | 
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(HE honours which were e laviſhed upon 
Czfar at his return, ſufficiently: prove that 


viſhed upon — Ha but the mere ſhadow of republican go- 


Pr was left, A e thankſgiving to 
| the 
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the gods was appointed for his victories; the 
dictatorſhip was at firſt prolonged to him for er NOW. 
ten years, and afterwards kor life; with the title 
of reformer of manners: the authority of cenſo r. 
which was formerly ſhared by two magiſtrates, 
was conferred upon him alone; his perſon was 4 
declared inviolably ſacred; his ſtatue was placed | «© 
in the capitol, by the fide of Jupiter's, with the 
lollowing ſacrilegious inſcription: To thedemi-god, 

Ceſar. Four triumphs were decreed to him in one 
month, upon which occaſion gold and ſilver 
vaſes were diſplayed to the amount of ſixty- 
five thouſand talents. - 

His prodigality to his ſoldiers and the people, His prodi- 
5 games, and magnificent . 
ſnews, which he exhibited, delighted the multi- 
tude, whom the charms of pleaſure allured to 

ſlavery. A feaſt which was ſerved up on twenty- 
two thouſand tables, in the ſtreets of the city, 
gives us an idea of his profuſion. So much r 
were the manners of the Romans at this time 
corrupted, that the knights were not aſhamed to 
fight in the arena with the common gladiators. | 
The mildneſs of Cæſar's diſpoſition, his ap- He re-efta- 
plication to the cares of government, and the dub 
prudence of his laws, were the beſt inſtruments good laws. 
for varniſhing his ambitious attempts. He re- 
eſtabliſhed good order in the city, and attracted 
to it a number of inhabitants; encouraged popu- 
lation by rewards; checked extravagant luxury, 
and limited the duration of the government of 
the provinces, fixing the nn to one year, 
od. the CONTIN: to two, $ 


„ 
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He reform In quality of ſover pontiff he reformed 
3 5 151 'the nes we — — the pontifts, either 
{mo youre through ignorance, or from — intereſted mo- 
Tread tives, had introduced the greateſt confuſion, 

The year at that time, according to their com- 
putation, confilted of twelve lunar months with 

an intercalation of twenty-two- or twenty-three 
days alternately, at the end of every two years; 
but the pontiffs either introduced or omitted the 
mtercalation, according to circumſtances, as they 
wanted to 1 of the 
iſtrates continui office, and by this 
means all order was ſubverted. Soſigenes, an 
| aſtronomer of Alexandria, cleared up this chaos, 
and the ſolar year of three hundred and: ſixty-five 
days, with an intercalation: of one day every 
fourth year was eſtabliſhed by Cæſar. Beſide 
the intęrcalary month it was neceſſary to add 
fixty-ſeven-days to the firſt year. | 

This excel- Even this excellent reformation, which 1 
kat refor- ed the higheſt encomiums, was cenſured, -like 
fad. every thing whichoffends old cuſtoms and vulgar 
prejudices. Cicero himſelf, who was more ca- 
le than any man of ſeeing i its merit, made 
it a fubject of indecent raillery. Hearing it ob- 
ſerved, that a certain conſtellation was to riſe 
next day: Tes, ſaid he, and by order of Cæſar. 
It was a great diſcredit to this able orator that 
he ſacrificed every thing to a witticiſm. Can the 
uuly wiſe man ever allow himſelf to wo * 

an act of injuſticſe?? 

Gefar made The two ſons of P | hay ving Med 
— their friends in Spain to- tale arms, Cæſar 


Wand " tened to that quarter, and by a victory —_— | 
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he gained atMunda, gave liberty a mortal blow, . 
He entered Rome in triumph, as if he had de- 
feated the enemies of the — and being 
named perpetuał dittator and emperor, endea- = 
voured more than ever to gain the hearts of th 
people. He even diſmiſſed his guards; he cauſed: 
the ſtatues of Pompey to be replaced; and ta 
increaſe rewards, added a number of new aſſices 
he heaped favours upon many of his mortal ene 
mies, and filled the ſenate with his ownicreatures; 

but he greatly debated its dignity, by untraducs 
ing fix. — ſenators, moſt of them unwor- 
thy of that rank, whom he employed as inſtru- 
ments of his ambition. We Wall ſoon fee the 
military title of Emperor, which had been for- 
merly conferred by the ſoldiers as merely ha- 
norary, very ſoon become a title of une. x 
Some zealous republicansderteſted the 


pride or indiſcretion. One day when the ſenate 


he did not condeſcend to riſe from his tribunal, 
and even the populace were offended with this 
inſtance of contempt. Some time after, when: 
Merk Anthony, his colleague in the conſ 
publicly made him an offerot a diadem, the po- 
pulace applauded his having refuſed it, but his 
real purpoſe was to ſound the diſpoſitions of the 
people, and it was not long before it was known 
5 he wiſhed for the title of king ſo haretul tio 
the Romans. A word ſometimes may have 
conſiderable influence on the minds of men, 
but while Cæſar enjoyed ſupreme and abſolute 


au thoritys 


of a power deſtructive to the ancient government, de Ar 
and the dictator exaſperated them either by his — 


came in a body to decree new honouts to him, 


+ 


Eonſpiracy 
of Caſſius 


and Brutus, 


be what . had he for a title which 
N ſerve to alarm the ande of the peo-" 
een 1e dl 24. | 
A conſpiracy, headed by Caflius was imme - 
diately formed. Among a number whom he 
engaged to join him was Marcus Brutus, a de- 
ſcendant of the firſt conſul, the ſon-in-law and 
imitator of Cato; whom Cæſar loved with the 
affection of a father, having not only ſpared 
his life, but loaded him with favours and admit- 
ted him into his friendſhip,without being able to 
overcome his deteſtation of an uſurped power. 
Some anonymous billets which Brutus, at that 
time prætor, found upon his tribunal, rouſed the 
republican ſentiments in his mind. There was 
vrritten upon them; Brutus thou ſleepeſt; thou art 
#0 longer tbe ſame. Being ſtaggered by theſe in- 
direct methods, Caſſius at laſt nn, ee 
him over by his diſcourſe. ) 


kane Portia, the illuſtrious daughter of Cats, gs 


wife of Brutus, obſerving that hewas exceeding- 


ly agitated and concealed from her ſome affair 


of conſequence, made adeepwound in her thigh 


on purpoſe to try her fortitude in reſiſting pain. 
Being ſatisfied that even torments could not wring 


a ſecret from her, ſhe diſcovered the wound to 


Brutus, and acquainting him with the deſign ſhe 
had in executing this hardy deed, obtained the 
confidence ſne ſo much deſired. Grant me O 


Heaven, cried Brutus, that I may prove myſelf a 


buſband worthy of Portia | The very ſoulof Cato, 
whom philoſophy raiſed ſuperior to all the men 


| " 185 e. n his N : 
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The ſcheme was laid to aſſafſinate the dictator Cevar - 
in full ſenate, when he was on the point ef car- . 
ing the war into Aſia, to revenge the defeat 
0 Craſſus by the Parthians. Some ſuſpicions 
and forebodings, rather than the pretended 
oracles which have been mentioned by every 
hiſtorian, made him heſitate about going to the 
meeting of the ſenate; but imagining, as his 
flatterers told him, that his preſervation was ß 
conſequence” to the ſtate, and that no attempt 2 
durſt be made againſt his life, he expoſed him- 
ſelf without taking any ſteps for the ſecurity of 
his perſon; The conſpirators ſurrounding him, 
ſtabbed him with their daggers, when, at ſight 
of Brutus, he cried out; And thou tos, Brutus; 
after which, without attempting any longer to 
defend himſelf, he covered his face with his 
robe, and at the age of fifty five, this great hero 
met his death like a man he needed not co re- 
"give the loſs of life. * I at "FTI 
According to the bg merhemteg- — 
Reman- public; whoever attewp ed u uſurp Auer. 
a ſovereign authority was held an enemy of h 
country, and expoſed to ſuffer from the hands Sh 
of his fellow-citizens : Cæſar, therefore, . 
in poſſeſſion of the whole power, was, in the eye 
of the law, undoubtedly guilty. An aſſaſſina 
tion made up for the want of legal power to 
/ puniſh him. But if Rome could have preſerved d 
her liberty no longer, and muſt neceſſarily have 
ſubmitted to ſome ambitious uſurper, from the 
manners and principles of the people, Which 
were the great ſupports of liberty, being de- 
ſtroyed; if the example of Sylla, and the enor- 
0 1 | | mous 
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maous wealth and credit of ſame individuals 
etc — later have changed the republic 
into a monarchy, ought not che ſovereignty af 
TCechſar to have — before the horross 
of new civil wars f The atragious: Aftion af 
Brutus, Wo kills his, friend and (benefactor in 


anftance of republican fanaticiſmn, the exceſſes af 
which greatly reſemble thoſe of religion. 


ro ++ Cicero, with wholſe-timidity the \c@n{piratozs | 


all the were too well acquainted to entruſt, him with 
C=fr houli their ſecret, complained. that, after the deed was 
have been done, they did not put to deattuall the intimate 


iſriends of. Cœſar. In his letter to Atticus + - 


fich; They have axecuted a coildifh Project co¹ 

|  ethe-courege ref heroes Abe; tres: is felleds but the 
oog till uchi. 1 impoſſihle at that time 
to, Ueſtroy the raots/ of tyranny, for they were 
connected wich the manners of the people, which 
were incapable of reformation. Perhaps, even 
amang che conſpirators, there might ſoon have 


f ere been ſeen ta new. uſurper. We ſhall, find Cicero 
-miſtaken in his politics, and become che author 


and victim of the fortune of Auguſtus. 
The conſpi-,, ; Qſar had no ſooner expired man the mur- 
ſucceed widr derers ran through. the city avith their daggers 


«he chimerical hope of ſaviag the ſtate, is an 


-. 


te populace in their hands, exclaiming chat the | king of 


ome was dead; they. n by ſome pa- 
trieians, but the people appeared. ſtruek with 
«conſternation, and regretʒ —— finding 
«themſelves diſappointed in their -expeRations, 
they, retired to the capitol. „Mark Anthony 5 


| howas conſul, and Lepidus, the general of the 
— diſcovered.a 6— ac | 
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of the dictator, that is to ſay, to ſeize the ſa- 
preme power, which was the object of their am- 
bition. The ſenate aſſembled to conſider whether Imprutent 
Cæſar ſhould be declared a tyrant or a lawful — 
magiſtrate, and his memory was on the paint 
being blaſted, when Anthony artfully abſeryeds 
thay as all. the offices had been filled up by the 
dictator, the governors and magiſtrates w 
Sennen as it ſhould be declar- 
ed, that he whom their authority flowed, was | 
an uſurper — a tyrant. and that a moſt fatal 
anarchy, diſtreſs, and civil war would be the co 
ſequence. They left the queſtion undecided; and 
agreed that the murderers of the dictator ſhould -- - - + 
not be proſecuted; yet at the ſame time they con — | 
firmed, all his laws. Such an equivocal, or ra- Pretend 
ther contradictory. decree, paſſed while affairs . 
were in {uch,a critical ſituation, could not be ex- 
pected to reſtors tranquility... It was abſoluteig 
neceſſary either to ſne a reſolute {ſpirit or to re- 
ny Uberty akogether. Anthony, by being 
n poſſeſſion. of Cæſar's papers, forged whatever 
fs pleaſed, and reed them for his own pur- 
7 
| ' In the mean time che different parties ſeemed Mark An- 
to be willing to conciliate matters, and the con- nor Arca 
ſpirators, having come down from the capitol, =pinft the - 
were received in a friendly manner by * — — 
and Lepidus : but a ſtep taken by the former 
very ſoon revived the diſſenſions. He cauſed 
Cæſar's will to be read, in which honourable 
mention was made of ſome of the murderers, 
and nnn legacies left to the Roman 


1 4 +4 . 1 people. 
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people. The hearts of the people being pene· 
trated with tenderneſs and gratitude, they were 
completely inflamed by the encomium which he 


RAG: . paſſed ups upon that great man, by the recital of 


S. actions, and by the account which he gave 
of his virtues. As the body was laid out for 
—— the funeral obſequies, he took this 

rtunity to diſplay the robe dyed in blood, 
and to point out the wounds which had been 
wen by the aſſaſſins. Such was the effect 
#hich his harangue made upon the people, 
that in a tranſport of rage they ran to ſet fire 
to the houſes of the conſpirators, who imme- 


2 =} diately quitted Rome. On purpoſe to gain the 


ſenate, the conſul affected a great deſire to 
reſtore republican government, and propoſed 


that Sextus, the ſon of Pompey, who had been 


concealed in Spain ever ſince the battle of 
Munda, ſhould be recalled. Even Cicero fell 
into the ſnare, and highly extolled Anthony, 
whom we ſhall very ſoon find him tearing in in 
pieces by the moſt violent invectives. 1 
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Daring policy of OBavius, —The triumvirate.— 


Battle of Philippi, in which the republican 
party was deſtroyed. - mot 


CTAVIUS, ſo celebrated afterwards un- 
der the name of Auguſtus, grandſon of 
Julia, the ſiſter of Ceſar, made his apprarance 
at this time, and though but eighteen years of 
age, took a leading part in public affairs. He 


had been adopted by the dictator his great- uncle, 


who left him three-fourths of his fortune. He 


was ſtudying eloquence at Apollonia, a maritime 
town in Epirus, when he received itelligence 
of the tragical event which totally changed the 


face of affairs. He was adviſed to diſſemble, to 


let time work, and even to renounce his adoption. 


and inheritance z but he had roo much ambition 


to follow ſuch advice; and going immediately to 


Rome, declared himſelf the heir of Ceſar. Hav- 


ing obſerved that Antony, who was tole malter, | 


was little diſpoſed to ſhew. him any favour, he 


perſiſted in his purpoſe with a ſteady artful 


N The dictator's money being refuſed to 
7 


m by the conſul, he ſold his patrimony, that he 


might diſcharge the legacies mentioned in Cælar's 
will: an infaliible means of attaching the people 


to his intereit, and provoking them againit a 


man who, by injuring the lon, muſt appear un- 
grateful to the memory of the father, and unjuſt 
in Po, 3h I Antony 


1533 
Octavius as 
dopted by 
Ceſar, de- 
clares him- 


1 13 


ſelf his hein. 
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Open quar- 
rel between 
Antony and 


Octavius. 


: Cicero e- 


ſpouſes the 
intereſt o 


OdGavius. 


: The cha- 
racer of 
that orator, 


of the ſenators. Cicero, leſs prudent than 
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FIN po Octavius were frequently recon- 
ciled, but till freſh quarrels aroſe: the laſt 
wankeet $6 revenge the death of Ceſar, while the 
other only affected to wiſh it, becauſe it would 
be agreeable'to the multitude, but at bottom his. 
ſole purpoſe was to aggrandize himſelf; and their 
intereſts being totally oppoſite, at laſt produced 
a civil war. The hope of their deſtroying one 

another was matter of much ſatisfaction to many 
ſe 


that remained neuter, eſpouſed the part of Octa- 
vius, and inveighed with all. the powers of his 

oratory againſt Antony, which brought upon 
him that Teproach of Brutus, that be was leſs. 
anxious for the liberty of bis country than to find: a 
good maſter for himſeif. The perſonal enemy of 
the one, and ſeduced by the pretended confidence 
and flattery of the other, he perhaps imagined 
that he was ſolely employed in ſerving his coun- 
tfy, while he was only gratifying his own reſent- 


ment and vanity. Sometimes we may ſo far de- 


ceive ourſelves as to be ignorant of the motives 
of our actions, while TP: are plainly wb the. 
world. 


The picture of chat — orator, as 


drawn by Monteſquieu, explains the ſecret of his 


proceedings. © I believe, ſays he, that if Cato 


had preſerved his life for the ſervice of the 


republic, he would have given a different 
«© turn to affairs. Cicero, with admirable. ta- 
< Jents for ſhining in a ſubordinate ſphere, was 
not capable of raking the lead; he had a fine 
genius, but often wanted elevation of ſoul: 
ith þ him virtue was but a ſecondary N 
n 4 as 
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* as' glory was with Cato. Cicero was always 
5 the firſt in his own eyes; Cato never thought 
„ of | himſelf : the one would have ſaved the 
* republic for its own ſake; the other that he 
might have boaſted of it.” 
Such a paſſion for vain-glory is a proof of a Mean confle 
weal: mind, which may be led into egregious 3 
errors from mean conſiderations. Beſides, Cicero, error. 
by extolling the young Cæſar, expected to ſecure 
a ſupport for himſelf. Though his eloquent Phi- 
lippics are ſuſpected to — flowed from pers 
ſonal reſentment, yet, like thoſe of Demoſthenes; 
they are excellent models for ſtate orators. 
The government of Ciſalpine Gaul, which . 
Antony ſecured to himſelf, that he might Keep be lavithed., 
Italy in awe, was the occafion of the war. — 
Decimus Brutus, one of the chief conſpirators; 
had been appointed to that government by the 
_ dictator, and intended to maintain himſelf in it. 
Antony advanced to diſplace him. Octavius 
was likewiſe at the head of an army, though 
without a title to the command, but was preſſed 
by his ſoldiers to aſſume that of pro prætor; 
which he refuſed, from an affected modeſty, in 
hopes of the credit it might procure him with 
the ſenate; this ſo far ſucceeded; that the ſenate, 
by the advice of Cicero, not only named him 
pro- prætor, but likewiſe erected a ſtatue to him, _ 
and permitted him to ſtand for the confulthip | © 
ten years before the time fixed by law. It was 
not the firſt time that Cicero had ſacrificed the 
laws to thoſe whoſe friendſhip he courted. 
Antony had already begun to beſiege Deci- Antony 8 * 
mus in Modena, but Cicero cauſed him to be jojuz 
| l declared. 


a 
* 


declared the enemy of his country if he did not 


710. 


Octavius 
__  formsa 


triumvirate 
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immediately raiſe the ſiege and leave Ciſalpine 
Gaul: this decree of the ſenate being treated with 


contempt, the two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, 


in conjunction with Octavius, were ordered to 
and attack him. Panſa was defeated, and killed: 
Hirtius, in gaining a battle, loſt his life. An- 
tony being obliged to fly, eſcaped into Tranſal- 
ine Gaul, where Lepidus had the command. 
aving preſented himſelf in a mourning habit to 
the ſoldiers, they were affected with compaſſion, 
and proclaiming him general, Lepidus was 


obliged to declare in his favour, that he might 
” not be torally forſaken,” i ESE 5. 
After the defeat of Antony, the ſenate no 
longer ſhewed the fame complaiſance for Octa- 
vius, and gave the command of the army to 


| 


Decimus. The republican party having reco- 


vered courage, Octavius found it was time to 
pull off the maſk. Cicero ſtill continuing to be 
the dupe of his. artifice, attempted in vain: to 


procure the conſulſhip for him, in hope of be- 


ing nominated his colleague, but the propoſal 


being received with a peal of laughter by the 
ſenate, the heir of the dictator did not heſitate to 


copy the bold and artful policy of Cæſar, and 


uniting his intereſts with thoſe of Antony and 
Lepidus, marched at the head of his army to 
Rome, where he forced them to chooſe him con- 


ſul, though he was ſcarcely twenty years of age; 


and thus, by his addreſs rather than his courage, 


” 
GS. 5 


put himſelf in a ſituation to gratify that ambition ; 


EPR: A EP BE WET ILES 
_ with which he was devoured. _ 


23 


Brutus 
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Brutus and. Caſſius had withdrawn, the one 3 
into Greece, and the other into Aſia, where their Cf 
party was ſtrengthened by ſucceſs, and they ee. 
reckoned twenty legions under their command. No 
The firſt ſtep of the young conſul was, to cauſe 
them to be condemned, with all who were con- 
.cerned in Cæſar's murder; but as he could not 
expect to ſubdue them without aſſiſtance, he 
cauſed the decree which had been paſſed againſt 
Antony and Lepidus to be revoked. Octavius 
joined theſe two in the neighbourhood of Mo- 
dena, where their conference laſted three days. 
They agreed to ſhare the ſovereign power among 
them wo five years, under the appellation of 
triumvirs. Lepidus was to continue in Rome, 
while Octavius and Antony carried on the war 
againſt the conſpirators; but their enemies were They pro- 
to be previouſſy extirpated by a proſcription, gate chi: 
which would procure them the means of ſup- enemies. 
porting their army. Thus all the horrors of the 
time of Sylla, which had been in ſome degree 
effaced by the clemency of Cæſar, were again 
renewed. Cæſar, notwithſtanding his clemency, 
had been murdered, which as not forgotten by 
the triumvirs. „ + Net TY 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the horrors of this preaxful 
Proſcription, The tyrants begun with ſacrificing werten. 
their friends and kindred to one another. Lepi- 
dus preſented the head of his brother, Antony 
his - uncle's, and Octavius that of Cicero, by 
whom he had been too zcalouſly ſeconded. It 
was forbidden, under pain of death, to conceal — 
or aſſiſt any proſcribed perſon; a reward was 
offered to whoever ſhould kill them, and even 
5 Wh 1 3 the 
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5 the freedom of the city to flaves who affaffinated 
_  - their maſters. Some heroic proofs of fidelity in 
women and ſlaves were to be met With even 
amidſt this dreadful carnage and the treachery of 
the times, but villainy made blood to flow — 
torrents over the whole country. At light of 
Cicero's head, who had been killed by a tribune 
whom his eloc uence had faved, Antony exulted 
-with joy, Three hundred ſenators, and more 
than two thouſand knights, were murdered. If 
there was no other cauſe of hatred, the poſſef- 
ion of riches was a ſufficient offerice. © Yet, 
after all, as the confiſcations were inadequate to 
their wants, they impoſed a tax upon the mo- 
: hers, daughters, and relations of the proſcribed. 
Here was one of thoſe abominable ſcenes, Where 
men were to be ſeen diveſted of humanity by 
ee cheir paſſions, and ſurpaſſing! the fury of tygers. 
dende Being at laſt glutted with maffacre and rapine, 
92d Antony they haſtened to execute their projects againſt the | 


march a- 


inf Bru- republicans. Lepidus guarded Rome, while his 
„ af two! colleages entered 1 


cedonia, where Brutus 
had been joined by Caffius, No Roman armies 
had ever been feen of equal number to thoſe that 
were now to decide the fate of the republic. On 
each fide they amounted to more than a hundred 
thouſand men, ſeaſoned to war, and animated with 
all the ardour which ambition or: a love of liberty 
could inſpire. Caſſius wanted to avoid coming 
to an engagement, becauſe the enemy myſt have 
ſoon periſbed for want of proviſions,” but Brutus | 
did not concur in this opinion. The ſoldiers 
exclaimed, that it was cowardly to decline the 
combat ; they murmured and deſerted, and 
Ry their 
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the tepublican party. Octavius, who Was a8 
cowardly in the field asche Was bold in council, 
oncealed himſelf on pretence of ſickneſs, and his 
. were routed by Protysa but while the 
conqueror was too raſhly purſuing the auen 
Antony broke and diſperſed the wing of the 5 
army commanded 'by Caſſius, who, being 1 igno- Death.of 
rant of the, ſucceſs of his colleague, obliged one — 
of his freedmen to kill him. Both armies being 
in one part victorious, in the gther defeated, 
retreated to their camps. het of the triumvirs 
was in want of evety kind of provyiſion, which 
determined Brutus to purſue. the plan of Caſſius; - 
and the ſucceſs would have been infallible, if the 
mutiny of his troops had not obliged him to ha- 
ZLard a ſecond engagement. After having totally 
defeated the wing of the army. commanded by 
Octavius, he loſt the battle, and being perſuaded 
that liberty was annihilated, fell upon his 
ſword, and died the ſame death as his colleague. 
Theſe two generals were honoured with the pauts of 
title of the laſt of the Romans, but they might theſe two 
have better deſerved it. Caius, of a violent 
haughty temper, was ſuſpected of being influ- 200 
enced leſs by zeal for his country than hatred = 
Cæſar. Brutus, virtuous, from prin- 
ciple, inviolably attached to the laws, juſt and 
compaſſionate, reſpecting the title of citizen even 
in his enemies, yielded too much to that enthu- 
| haſm rn impedes reflexion. Sometimes, 
14  - mom” 
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from an apprehenſion of going too great len 


he did not act with faffciens vigour 
others, though but ſeldom, he thought that Mo 


| lence in ſupport; of the cauſe in which he was 


engaged might be permitted. Before the ſecond 


battle of Philippi, he promiſed his ſoldiers" the 


pillage of Sparta and Theſſalonica, if they 


gained the victory. This, as Plutarch obſerves, 
was to imitate. choſe who plead for the right 'of | 


the ſtrongeſt. 


— Brutus and Saus, by killing themſelves, at 


upon ſui- 
cide,' which 

_ was at that 
tine very 

* common. 


” 4 4 
o «© we 


the ſame time, deſtroyed the republic: and have 
therefore been very properly cenſured for their 
.Taſh deſpair: but ought we to aſcribe fuicide, 
which was at that time very frequent in Rome, 


to a want of courage? It is certain, ſays the 
celebrated Monteſquieu, that men are become 


<« eſs: free, leſs courageous, leſs inclined to per- 


* form noble actions, than they were when by 


„the power which they aſſumed over them 
« ſelves, they could at all times eſcape from 
de eyery other power.“ The Chriſtian religion 
inſpifes its followers wich a juſt abhorrence of 
dee and the inſtances of it which we meet 


With at preſent are almoſt all the effect of vice 


and irtegularities, that prove how needful are 
_ the divine morals it teaches. It is no leſs evi- 
dent; that it was not from cowardice that the 
Citos and the Brutuſes rather ſacrificed their 
lives than ſubmit to loſe their liberty. Subtil 
reaſonings upon this ſubject can never weaken ae 
dep en 15 12 from our . N ee 
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HE adſtardly OGavius (for: ug * New cruet- 
| ' commanded armies, he deſerved no other 2 < ties of gas- 
appetittion) continued to glut himſelf with blood 
after the battle which Antony had gained 1 
him. A multitude of illuſtrious victims were Ern 

butchered, and among others Favonius the ſe W 
— a philoſopher, and” the friend of Brutus, 
iltleſs of having dipped his hands in the 
of Cæſar.— It was a maxim with him, that 
the moſt umjuſt tyranny is preferable to à civil 
war; the truth of which has been too often con- 
firmed by experience. 

As the bre engaged in the ſervice af 11 
tytunth ſolely from motives of intereſt, and the ** ſoldiers. 
allurement of riches, the triumvirs were obli „„ 

to give them a gratuity of five thouſand ... 
drachmæ per man, beſides additional recom» © 
penſes to the officers.” We may eaſily judge to 

What extortions the people were expoſed, An- 
tony went into Aſia on purpoſe to drain it of the 
little money which had eſcaped the hands f 
Brutus and Caſſius. Since you double our taxts, 
ſaid an orator to him, double likewiſe our ſummers 
and harveſts, otherwiſe we ſhall not be able to ſatisfy 
you, But what avall reaſons againſt force ? 4 


* zol. 58. 31d. ferling. 
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— cops When Antony arrived in Cilicia, he ſummoned 
— before him Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, whoſe 
Wis conduct during che war had given room for ſuſ- 
picion. The — appeared, and by her 
Charms captivsted that great general and aſpir- 
ing politician, who, lulled aſlecp in the lap of 
love, forgot every thing but her. Octauius, ho 
thought of nothing but his own intereſts, and 
22 bow to get the hole power into his hands, took 
advantage of Antony's blind paſſion, and by the 
woſt ſkilful addreſs made a for his e 
wala Et nam Ty rants, 
. vanqu , is gene e — 
ä * — — ho e gnenk, of Sicily 
bool hed given him no. ſmall uneaſineſs, 
nm. he ſeized. the firſt pretence for getting rid ef 
Lepidus, a man entirely ent merit, whoſe 
riſe ſcemed to be owing to one of thoſe unac- 
countable caprices in which Fortune ſometimes 
* delights. That triumvir deſcended to the loweſt 
2 edu ben. begged his life, and on that condi- 
tion wWas contented to n his days in dener 
and obſcurity. 1 
IJ We may 5 ſome idea of his meanneſ and 
nels, pride by-the following anecdote. Having taken 
1 8 ioto his head to celebrate a triumph for fis ſuc- 
ces in a trifling: expedition, he himſelf, with the 
5 hr of his colleagues, drew up a proglama- 
tion, which began thus To all theſe who. ſbal! 
honour our iriunp b, bealth and bonours 0: all 
—  Pibers, miſery and praſcription. | 
Death of Antony having; made young Pompey priſoner 
ae” Aſta, and put him to death, was the only 


man left who could bs the empire with his 
3 : 18 colleagues 
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volleague; but, inſtead of this, he paved che 

way for his riwal's uſurpation, and sd him 
ſelf by a ſeries of the moſt inexcuſable faults. 


Fulvia, widow- "ef the ſeditious Clodius, at 
chat time married to Antony, had . — a 
artel between him and Octavius, on 4 


was the cauſe of a flight war, in which Perufa : 
was deſtroyed. Both parties "being reconciled, - 


* 
elfe 


and con- % 


to force him from the arms of Cleopatra. Tus . 


and having made a diviſion of all the provinces, | 


Antony, without any reaſon," quitted Italy, 
Which he had returned. The Athenians, am 
whom he deſigned to paſs the winter, receiv 
him as if he had been a deity, ant offered him 
their tutelar goddeſs, Minerva, in marriage, a 
piece of flattery which he rewarded by ex 


from them a thouſand talents for her portion. | 


On his return from an unſucteſsful expedition 


againſt the Parthians, he made himſelf odious 


and eontemptible by new exceſſes; proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 


Cœlo- Syria; laviſhed provinees and kingdoms, 


on the children he had by her; and by 


action — new difgrace upon the” Roman 


name. 
Octayius had the addrefs to ſeize every op 


Octavia 


tunity of leſſening the character of his rival, and —_- 


himſealf- kia 


at laſt accuſed him before the ſenate. A war VIS" 


reſolved upon. an Antony prepared for it in the 
midſt of pleaturcs, furrounded oy troops of buf« 
foons. By-drvorcing the virtuous Octavia, his 
eolleague's filter, whorn he had married after 


the death of Fulvis, all hopes of accommoda- 
non were cut off, and he was abandoned by 
| numbers 
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akes his- 
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2 numbers of his friends, who were filled with in- 
dignation at his conduct and connection with 
Cleopatra; and ſtill more provoked by che e 
ak and ughtineſs of that queen. 
Before the two rivals had recourſe to arms, | 
Aginm 1 . they attacked each other with the bittereſt invec- 
owed by the tives. At laſt the fate of the empire was decided 
dk of by the ſea-fight off Actium. Cleopatra had pre- 
| Cleopatra, vailed upon Antony to hazard an engagement at 
| ſea, though he: was ſuperior by land, and fled 
with her gallies in the heat of the battle, Her 
lover, though a man of tried valour, forgot him- 
ſelf on this occaſion, and abandoned every thing 
to follow her. Thus Octavius, or rather his 
— Agtippa, gained a complete victory; 
and Antony's land- army, which conſiſted of nine- 
teen legions and twelve thouſand horſe, having 
in vain waited for the coming of their — | 
ranged themſelves under — ſtandard of the 
conqueror. This ſucceſs was ſoon followed by 
the conqueſt of Egypt; and the enſuing year 
— laid violent hands upon himſelf at Alex- 
andria. Cleopatra was reſerved. by Octavius to 
adorn his triumph, but ſhe avoided that diſ- 
grace by a courageous death, either from the bite 
of an aſpic, or ſome other poiſon. a 
Thus did Cæſar's grand nephew, by i intrigues 
— by and fawning, audaciouſneſs and cruelty, at laſt 
fole matter gain that ſovereignty to which he had aſpired 
b be. From his youth. In the ſequel, we ſhall fee by 
what methods he ſecured his dominion while he 
affected a reſpect for the ancient laws. Rome 
had now for ever loſt. her liberty, and that 
n ** was no more; nothing remained 
but 
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but a vain ſhadow, which yer ſoothed the pride | 
of her citizens. © | 

This revolution wiſh be aſcribed to the vices The vices | 
introduced by opulence. Every thing was ſet to dene. I 
ſale, when every thing could be purchaſed by a neceduily = | 
few individuals, and their exceſſive riches increaſ- —— 1 
ing the poverty and wretchedneſs of the multi- deny. | 
tude, the fundamentals of the conſtitution gave | 
way to corruption; integrity diſappeared, ſelf- 
intereſt was the only rule of action; and the de- 
pravity of manners infected the f. prings of 
government. The ſpirit of patriotiſm was ſtifled 
by a thouſand diſcordant paſſions ; luxury, vo- 

tuouſneſs, and debauchery, broke the bonds 
of duty, and ambition forced every barrier, 
ſword'in hand : in a word, the weak neceſſarily 
became the ſlaves of the ſtrongeſt. When we 
ſee the people ſeduced by boundleſs profuſion, 
the ſoldiers ' fold to the _ who fills their 
purſes, the magiſtrates forming cabals to ſup- 
port Wente in office, and the generals refuſ- 
ing to lay down the command at the! | 
we may, yitkour heſitation, conclude that liberty 
Is at end. 
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1THERTO. eee a Auguſtus (che 
title which Octavius cauſed the ſenate to 


conter upon him) acting with the refined policy 


of an unprincipled- man, who ſacrifices every 
thing to an unbridled appetite for unjuſt domi- 


nion but from this period, if he does not really 


change his character and maxims, we ſhall no 
more behold him imbruing his hands in human 
blood; he will even appear in the light of a good 
prince, at leaſt ſo far as was neceſſary for his 
own intereſt. Loaded with encomiums by flat- 
terers, hated by the friends of republican govern- 
ment as an oppreſſor, he will ſometimes merit 
che applauſe of the judicious politician, by the 
. prudent exerciſe of his authority, | 
* Auguſtus, ſays Monteſquieu, eſtabliſhed 


order after order, i. e. ſervitude, on a durable founda- 
e laß or ac tion; for when an uſurper ſeizes the govern- 
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t ment of a free ſtate, he calls every ching order Bde. 
& which tends to ſecure the authority in the the fad 
% hands of a ſingle perſon ; and whatever is 
«. favourable to the liberty of the ſubject goes 
4 by the name of confuſion, diflention,, an - 
«* anarchy.” Hut as it was impoſſible the Ro- 
mans ſhould have continued a free people, the 
order eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, when compared 
with the former confuſion and calamities, in 
ſome meaſure wipes out the ſpots with which his 
memory is ſtained. Under his government 
Rome enjoyed tranquility, and had time to 
breathe: even this was no ſmall ee after 
the horrors of the civil wars. 
Having nothing more at heart than the eſta · 728. 
bliſhment of his power, and by a feigned mode- fas — 
ration to ſecure himſelf againſt the fate which erde t 
had hurried Cæſar to the grave, he affected an We 
inclination to abdicate the government, and con- 
ſulted on that head his two confidents, Mzcenas Oziaions « 
and Agrippa, the firſt of whom, like-a generous — 
patriot, exhorted him to put ſo noble a deſign 
in ezecution, but Agrippa, like an able coùr- 
ner, argued that ſuch. a ſtep would be deſtrue- 
tive. to the public, and dangerous- to himſelf; 
and Auguſtus preferred this opinion, which e 
was; doubtleſs, conformable to his own ſenti- - 7.7 
ments. 

However, after having repealed all dhe Aim dies 
crees of the triumvirate, and given ſome proofs Nene 
of a wiſe adminiſtration; he declared that he moderation. 
reſtored the ſovereign power into the hands of 

the ſenate and people. He had taken his mea- 
ſures with dexterity, and reckoned. upon, meeting 


"aw | 
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Vith a refuſal; nor was he miſtaken z in was 
„ humbly entreated not to quit the reins of go- 
vernment, and prevailed upon to bear that bur- 
denn ten years longer, reſerving to himſelf, how- 
ever, the right of abdication, if his ſervices 
might be diſpenſed with. In all appearance, the 
major part of the ſenate penetratM; his ſecret in- 
tentions, which the tenor of his paſt conduct had 
ſufficiently diſcovered. Eur, after all, his power 
ſeemed to acquire the ſanction of law from the 
conſent and wiſhes of the people, and he retained 
it till his death, by a regular renewal of the ſame 
ceremony. A plan of policy, well concerted. 
and ſteadily purſued, ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, 

when addreſs is ſeconded by force. 
2 Auguſtus, terrified by the tragical end of 
Ab er- Cæſar, and careful to diſguiſe monarchy under 
2 the garb of republican government, ſhared the 
de ancient adminiſtration: of the provinces with the ſenate, 
ais. artfully aligning to that body ſuch as were leaſt 
5 liable to diſturbances; that is, thoſe where no 
troops were kept on for; z by which means he 
had the whole military force in his own hands. 
Far from giving offence to the people by affect- 

3 the title of king, he even did not aſſume that 
\ dictator, contenting himſelf with the name of 
Title of em- emperor, which in the times of the republic was 


5 beſtowed as a diſtinction merely honorary, with- 


out any power annexed. To this was added, as 

in the days of Cæſar, the command of the armies, 

(a privilege which retains nations in ſubjection) 

and the right of making war and peace. In- 

veſted with the conſular, pro-conſular, and tri- 
bunitial ** though without the title of tris 
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bune ; ; lai the cenſorial, under the name of ; 
_ reformer of manners, and with the high prieſt- 
hood, to which the influence of religion added 
great weight, he was abſolute maſtfer of the 
ſtate, without ſuffering his deſpotic power to 
become viſible. To theſe titles was added that 
of father of his country. He left to the ſenate The — 
the ancient offices and enſigns of dignity, but 2.222 re, 
weakened the power of that body even by its retain be 
numbers, which he increaſed to a thouſand; and of liberty og 
by the care he took to admit none but ſuch as 
were intirely devoted to his pleaſure. He 
careſſed and flattered the people, gave them en- 
tertainments, and procured them abundance. 
Their aſſemblies were held as uſual for the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates ; but he governed the comitia, 
diſpoſed of the ſuffrages, and nt 4 _— — 
determined according to his will. 5 
Such was the government of the — But in n 
They always exerciſed the power, while the people i 
and ſenate © retained the appearance of ſove-x 
reignty. An empty parade of liberty, which 
was now no more! Of what importance is it to 
preſerve ſome traces of freedom in the form of 
vernment, when ſa ſtate is actually under the 
yoke of a deſpot? Or to ſeem ro grant volunta- | 
| rily what cannot be refuted? A E Ditpen ation 
from the laws was granted to the emp Not from b 
to mention that tuch: a privilege demonſtrates a 
the utter deſtruction of all legal authority, hat 
could have hindered him from aſſuming it with: 
out a grant? It is amazing what power words 
have over mankind. He reigned, becauſe he 
did .. not openly pretend to regal authority; 
Vox. II. K though 
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though. the government was monarchical, the 
ptople fondly imagined that the republic ſtill ſub- 
d, — the names of ſenate, conſul, &c. 
were ſuffered to remain. In like manner we ſee 
_ that frequently the beſt method of deſtroying the 
influence of an opinion is to PR the n 
and ſuffer the idea to be loſt. 
E This emperor's conduct in private life, doin ben 
2 of modeſty, his affability and beneficence, were, 
o doubtleſs, attended with the greateſt advantages. 
vine, 9 That verſatile ſoul could put on every ſhape. By 
crimes be perfidy and cruelty he had laid the foundations 
arenen. of his fortune; and it was neceſſary to wipe out 
the remembrance of them by putting on the 
_ maſk of virtue. He even expreſſed a veneration 
for the character of Brutus. Once 3 Cato 
cenſured for his inflexible obſtinacy, he replied, 
Whoever ſupports the eftabliſhed a is 4 
Agood citixen and a man of bonour. This apology 
of Cato increaſed his own popularity. The hil- | 
torian Titus Livius — the higheſt praiſes 
on Pompey, without loſing the friendſhip of 
Avguſtus, who often rallied him as being a par- 
tiſan of that hero, but avoided every appearance 
of cenſuring encomiums ne to oO 
| hican ſentiments. - 7 
His peace - This long reign —— bur Goon events wor- 
forniha thy of notice, as the empire enjoyed tranquility, 
few events. and, beſides, we have no good © hiſtorians of 
thoſe times extant, (for Suetonius and Dion Caſ- 
ſius are unworthy of that title.) The defeat of 
the Cantabrians and Aſturians put a final end to 
all diſturbances in Spain. Candace, queen of 
e who had invaded Egypt, was defeated, 


had 
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and. though ſhe afterwards retrieved her loſſes, 


concluded a peace, The Roman valour, whetted 
by the civil wars, would have triumphed over 
more formidable enemies, had the emperor been 
of a martial diſpoſition; but it was of more im- 
portance for him to keep a watchful eye over 
Rome, and lull its inhabitants 3 in cher ſolt 
lap of peace. init 
Hlis nephew, Marcellus, to arias he had 
given his daughter in marriage, and deſtined the Fe 
ſucceſſion of che empire, a prince of great hopes, 
was cut off in the flower of his youth, to the un- 
ſpeakable regret of the Romans. Agrippa was 
at a diſtance from court, having been appointed 
governor of Syria, in order to remove him from 
Rome, where his preſence had given Marcellus 
no little uneaſineſs. Auguſtus finding his aſſiſt- 
. ance neceſſary to put a ſtop to the conſpiracies 
that were then forming, he was recalled, and 
married to Julia, the widow of Marcellus. If 
we may credit the hiſtorians, the em 


determined to this ſtep by Mæcenas, who frankiy 


told him, Tou have raiſed Agrippa ſo bigh, that 
you muſt either put him to death or mate bim your 


ſen in lau; and Agrippa, without difficulty, con- 


ſented to divorce the niece, that he _ W 
"the daughter of Auguſtus; : 


| qzi 


ts — 


if 


peror was 


The emperor having put into his wil the He en- 
| government of Rome, ſet out to viſit the pro- A 


vinces of Aſia, where he had che honour of reco- 
vering, without a war, the ſtandards which had 


belonged to the legions: of Craſſus. Phraates, the Romans. 


king of Parthia, dreading the power of the em- 
"_— ſent back thoſe monuments of a ſhameful 


K 2 | ahnt, 


reſtores the 
ſtandards ta- 
ken from 
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defeat, and reſtored the ſurviving! priſoners 
who had been taken when Antony was routed; 
an event which was celebrated as a glorious 
triumph. The whole power of the Roman em- 
pire veſted in a ſingle man, might then very 
juſtly make its ſtouteſt enemies tremble; but 
even in ĩts . the ow of 
inevitable rum. rat: 


of + < 
IE Auguſtus, at his return, receivedin new — 


8 of ſubmiſſion from the ſenate and people. He 


refuſed the conſulſhip, Which he had already 
pHbHoorne eleven times: and, inſtead of a vain title, 
\ was inveſted with the conſular power during life, 
| bm the precedence of thoſe who were nominally 
appointed to that dignity. - The ſenators even 
0 their meanneſs ſo far as to offer to ſwear 
that they would obſerve every law which he 
ſhould enact; but this abject oath was rejected. 
F tbe latus are good, ſaid he, they will certainly be 
| . obſerved ; "if they are bad, ſuch an obligation will 
only be productive of "miſchief. He was ſenſible 
that the legiſlative authority, when united with 
the military power, Was 1 to effect _ 

4 le: By 
hes pot oro — e which Pk aſd about 
of vice ilt that time, againſt celibacy, adultery; divorce 


obſerved 


through hi without ſufficient cauſe, and the luxury of the 


1 table, raiſed murmurs among the people, and 
produced few good effects, either becauſe he did 
nt enforce the execution of them with ſufficient 


* Of? 


chm vigour, or the univerſal depravation of manners 


ae 4 | :ſerved as a pretext to treat them with neglect. 


ile corrupts Blit what laws can ſtem the torrent of vice? By 


the people. 


"Ing the taſte of the ve who now were 
TS | fully 
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fully Titisfied with bread; and public ſneus; b 


continually entertainingetheim with games and. 
making diſtributions corm Auguſtus — e 
himſelf much leſs zealous for correcting the man- 
ners of his ſubjects than ſecuring his perſonal in- 
tereſt; indeed, theſe were the Molt proper me- 
thods to deſtroy all remembrance — ancient 
liberty, and prevent ehe preſent ſtare of ſervitude.” 
from being felt. 5084 10d TS Se 151% 

The whole attention afqhuwgcople; who had The atten 
formerly ſnewn ſuch ardour for managing affairs popte - 
of ſtate, was now turned upon Pylades and de ge, 


Bathylus, tw two celebrated actors. The formerhad-gorveramear,, 


been ordered to quit they ciryifor-his'inſolencey// % 06 194” 
and being recalled in order to gratify the Ro- nd Bates 
mans, who deeply regretted his abſence, he ſaid 

to] the emperor, Think yourſelf baꝑpy, O Cæſar, 


that th pebpls turm their thoughts ſolely upon — n 


thyllus an me. The expreſſion was 
and muſt have been fag vader cad by 0 fav. 
found à politician, r Roe an nent 

It affords matter for ſurpriſe that Avguſtus;! Reforma» 
after having taken ſo many ſteps to debaſe the — 
ſenate, ſhould have attempted to reſtore ãt to its lowed by ce. 
- primitive luſtre. The ſole method for effecting 
this was a diminution of its numbers, and the 
excluſion of all whoſe birth or conduct made 
them unworthy of that rank. Accordingly, the 
number of ſenators was reduced from a thouſand 
to ſix hundred, and the ſelection was made with 
a conſiderable degree of moderation and equity. 

But as the leaſt deſerving are commonly the moſt 
| jealous of honours, this reformation gave birth 
to cabals. The emperor ſo much dreaded an 

; K 3 aſſaſſination, 
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utes affaſſination; chat he never appeared in public 


without a coat of mail under his robe; and not 
content with this, provided himſelf a farther. 
ſecurity, by aſſocistingꝭ in rhe tribunitial power, - 
and naming for his fucceſſor, Agrippa, who 
Vas the object of univerſal eſteem: for his he- 
raic qualities. However, as he ſtill gave marks 
of apprehenſion, the ſenators propoſed to watch 
him in their turns; but Labeo, an eminent 
lawyer, of republican pri broke off their 


Bald ſajing deliberations, by ſaying pleaſantly, I am apt 10 
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all a ſlaep; do not recton upon ne. Some male 
— ——— —— n aach. * is not 


— re ws corruption of Fade Roman 
manners, their martial diſpoſition had ſtill been 
kept up by the civil wars, and the ſentiments of 
- liberty yet ſurvived in ſome generous minds. If 
— eſcaped all dangers, it was no leſs 
wing to his addreſs than to his power, - Wo 
ſhall iee how fatal * mm to — — i 
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\ HE empire ſuffered an irre ——— + loſs i f nal 
the death of Agrippa, which happened Ag "o 
— after his return from an expedition into 
Pannonia; Cajus and Lucius, his two ſons by 
Julia, had been already adopted by Auguſtus, 
but their extreme youth made them incapable f 
aſſiſting him in the government; he was ther- 
fore obliged, though againſt his will, to caſt his 
eyes on Tiberius, ſon of his wife Livia and 
Tiberius Nero. Deſirous of placing him near Tiberius 
the throne, he obliged him to divorce a wife in-law of 
whom he loved, and matry Julia, whoſe/gallan- 4 Auguſtus, 
tries were become public. Ambition -extin- 
guiſhed every ſentiment of honour in the breaſt 
of Tiberius, the Aw ye; with an air of = 
farisfaction... 
The empire was diſturbed. hy the. Gan war ia Cer- 
a free and warlike people, and even virtuous, . 
as far as virtue can be practiſed by barbarians. 
From the time of the irruption of the Cimbri, 5 oo 
they had formed a deſign to paſs the Rhine, nad n 8 


— 


Procure ſettlements in a 2 milder climate. 1 
This country, whole ſoil has been Sentinel, 


and even its climate changed by dintof — 2 
Vas then covered with uninhabitable foreſts. Au- 


guſtus paſſed three years in Gaul to guard that 
province, ag vm he left Druſus, 0 younger bro- 
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8 | therof Tiberius. That general entered Germany 
by the ſea coaſt, and after four glorious cam- 
- , Paigns, was ſtopped. in the career of victory by 
ruſus dies an untimely death, at the age of thirty-one. 
3 He was an able commander-and.;a: real friend 
to his country. Tiberius, who had lately ſigna- 
Succeſſes of lized himſelf againſt the Pannonians, Daci, and 
2 Dalmatians, was ſent into Germany, and drove 
l back the barbarians. The Roman dominion 
ſeemed to gather permanent ſtrength and extend 
itſelf into = heart of the country; but the un- 
| conquerable Germans. only. walted + a e * 
Pertunt for renewing the waer. 
Auguſtus _.,. For theſe ſucceſſes a triumph — ee to 
. Auguſt us, to whom alone as captain- general of 
the armies belonged an honour which had raiſed 
the emulation of ſo many commanders; however, 
he refuſed it; one part of his politics being to 
avoid every appearance of ſtate, as he was ſenſi- 
| ble, that the more he concealed his abſolute au- 
f thority, the more firmly he ſecured it. At this 
at. time the temple of Janus was ſhut; an event which 
had happened only twice before ſince the build- 
* ing of Rome. The empire enjoyed a twelve 
years peace, which, to the ſhame. of human na- 

ture, is an uncommon circumſtan qe. 
Unpopular Among the new regulations made by Auguf. 
— tus, there is one which marks his ſuſpicious tem- 
did, per. There was a law which prohibited putting 
faves valid flaves. to the torture in order to procure from 
Auen, them evidence againſt their maſters; this the 
emperor dared not aboliſh, and at the fame time 


Rang Ps It; "gy affect his own 2 $a 
nee © /S$-+ 1 I Leh . eluded 
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eluded it by an odious evaſion ; publiſhing an 
ordinance that in caſes of treaſon, the ſlaves of 


the perſon accuſed might be ſold to the prince or 


to the ſtate, and then their evidence ſhould be 


valid. This was evidently affronting legiſlation 
by the legiſlative power itſelf, and ſnewing that 
every thing was to be regulated by the intereſts 
ob arfingleperfos; = n ans 
Dion Caſſius gives a ſtriking inſtance of that 
ſelfiſh policy by which the emperor was uniform- 


ly guided. Licinius, his freedman, and one of h- 


thoſe who enjoyed his confidence, an artful and 


An extors 


tioner a 
proved 
emperor, 


unfeeling financier, oppreſſed Gaul by his extor- 


tions, As the taxes were paid every month, and 


the names of Quintilis and Sextilis had lately been 
changed to July and Auguſt, he reckoned them 


as four, by their old and new names, and thus 
doubled the impoſts. Bitter complaints were 


made to the emperor, and he was on the point of 


being puniſhed; but diſplaying his coffers, Tis 
for you,“ cried he, that I have amaſſed this 


5 treaſure: the Gauls might have employed their 


** riches againſt you, accept the money.” Upon 


this the extortioner appeared a man of honour. 
Several of Auguſtus's actions wear an impoſing 
air of virtue, but the more we examine his cha- 

racter, the more hypocritical it appears. 

© Tho? he was principally indebted to Mæcenas 
for the high reputation he enjoyed; he debauch- 
ed the wife of that friend and faithful miniſter, 
which occaſioned a coolneſs between them. Mæ⸗- 
cenas was an epicurean, of an indolent temper, 
an able politician, and had ſometimes reſolution 
enough to tell his maſter diſagreeable 9 
3 ne 


4 


Death of 
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One day when Auguſtus was on the point of in- 


dulging his ſanguinary temper by the,condemna- 
tion of ſome perſons who had been brought before 


him, that miniſter not being able to come near 


him in the croud, wroteon a billet, Butcher, come 
dum from the tribunal; on reading which the 


emperor quitted the court without paſſing ſen- 


tence. It was probably owing to his advice, that 


the emperor acted with ſo much moderation after 


Auguſtus 
unhappy in 
his family. 


the ruin of the triumvirate; and the favours he 


laviſhed upon men of letters produced the enco- 
miums they beſtowed upon his maſter, who was 
—_— grieved for a ly ſq Acun to de re- 
friev N ig 
At the height of fortune and power, in the 
midſt of thoſe divine honours. which were ſer- 
vilely paid him, Auguſtus at laſt found that it 


? *. 


Was. poſſible to be miſerable. His on family 


e an inexhauſtible ſource of mortification. 

is daughter Julia, to whoſe exceſſes no perſon 
was a ſtranger except her father, at laſt profti- 
tuted herſelt ſo openly, that he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to inform the ſenate of her behaviour, and 
condemn her to baniſhment, His grand daugh- 
ter of the ſame name imitated her mother, and 


was ſubjected to the like puniſhment. Caius and 


Julius, his adopted ſons, — objects of his affec- 


tion and his hopes, whoſe education he inſpected 
Hhimſelf, did not anſwer his care; and both died 
at a diſtance from Wien, the one in Aſia and the 


other at Marſeilles. $5 ne $2 42 

- His ſon-in-law Tiberius had retired „Rides 
perhaps from diſguſt at his predilection in their 
favour, or reſeqtriiens: for the infamous * 
NS 2 | 0 
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of Julia, and ſtayed; there ſeven. years'in a king: „ 
oh anilbment. Though Auguſtus was tog 

aogu ned wich his i{polition, to entertain the 
e for him, yet the. death of the...” 


y 


Cæſars made. his. adoption neceflary, and he wa [His dap 

named to fucs lion by the emperor, . * 
need him. What numerous afflie oy oder, 

ance, of RAR able 7 

e col 50 formed againſt, him een 1 | 

gra d Was 1 62 5 Which 8 15 
Piere a x foul. he Wo che 
e of it, he deen ſeveral days 
Maeakene -nic between tn Fantek 8 den 
and £54 fear e ee h new 


ſeverities, A 15 7 the me advice 19715 Livia 
inclined him to the — ſide, he therefore 
ſent, for Cinna, and 115 a ſevete . HA or 
hus treachery, named him to the conſulſhip;, b 
| he. pirator was converted into 

a zcalous friend. Wh hether this was the effect | 

 clemency- or. politics is of no importance: it 
was an action worthy of being celebrated. hy Ai 
Corneille. al 
The Germans and other Parbardus nations The ſoldiers 
having, renewed. the war, the ſoldiers who Day op 
fought only from motives of intereſt, murmured creaſe their 
at = hardſhips of the ſervice in order to increaſe _ 
their emoluments. The diſtribution of lands 
among the veterans, which had been very com- 
dane ever ſince the days of 8 Dur had been wiſely, 

| ſuppreſſed as deſtructive of the public tranqui- 
— and they had received a certain ſum of mo- 
ney. as a gratification. This Auguſtus promiſed 
to increale to twenty thouſand tefterces a man, 


after 
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; after ſixteen years ſervice in the ptætorian bands; 
and twelve thouſand to each egjonary ſoldier 


who had ſerved twenty years. © The great ſef-* 
TT yn 5 or thouſand ſeſterces Was. worth "DUE: 


92 24 N 218 the py * e L CELL. ©: <4; 15380 
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| Frodigion The prætorian GA confiſti of ten cohorts; 
rio. of thouſand each, were es guards, 
beſides which there were twenty-three or twenty. 
five legions * kept conſtantly on foot, without 
' reckoning nearly an equal . — of auxmaries 
and the two Mets.” The pay of the Roman ſol- 
diers was confiderably higher than ours, and 
therefore the expence muſt have been digious; wo 
51 but in order to ſupport an uſurped po er, eve 7, 
Tera nie thing mult be ſacrificed to the military. Auguf. 
— Zpoſed for tus inſtituted a fund for the pay and recompeaies 
= fup- beſtowed. on 7 ſoldiers, and was the — re 


| obliged to pay hoſe ii N — in Ay 
We hall here obſerve, that the Chriſtian vul- 
801 ra begins in the year of Rome, 753, which, | 
according to the ancient opinion, was the 
of the birth of Chriſt, The modern — 5 
gifts place it four years earlier, but notwith- 
ttanding conform to the vulgar æra, by which 
we ſhall in the ſequel r * our dates. This 
is no Place to ſpeak of the Chriſtian religion, 


In the time of Polybius, the legion ordinarily conſiſted 
of 4200 foot and 300 horſe ; ; it u was N en 
to 5000 and — * | 

"which 
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- which continued long in ne before it en- 
| Ughtened the nations. 
Tiberius; with his nephew Getlndniows fin 
| of the celebrated Druſus, ſubdued the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians, who by their revolt had 
filled Rome with apprehenſions. One of their 
chiefs, named Bato, being interrogated by Ti- 
berius on the motives that induced them to 
rebel, boldly replied, Becauſe, inſtead of e ee 
to Protect, you ſent wolves to devoun us. 
: During the rejoicings occaſioned by this vic- 
they received the diſmal news of Varus be- 
ing ſupriſed by the Germans. He commanded 
the armies in Germany, where his careleſs ſecu- 
rity was equalled only by his avarice. Armi- 
nius, a native of that country, who, though 
promoted to the rank of a Roman knight, {till 
continued a zealous patriot, had excited them to 
arms, and led them on to the battle. In this 
engagement three legions were cut in pieces, 
and the general killed himſelf in deſpair. Upon 
the firſt news of the diſaſter, . aban · 
doned himſelf to the moſt puſillanimous ſorrow, 
and acted in a manner capable of filling the 
minds of the people with conſternation, whoſe 
ſpirits it is of the laſt importance to keep up 
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Revolt of 
the barba- 


jor” 
cauſed by 


oppreſſion, 


Year of 
Cunrsr 


9. 
Varus de- 


feated by the 
Germans. 


— 


It is ſaid that he ſtruck his head againſt the walls, | 


exclal ming, Varus, reſtore my legions. e 
When recovered from his fright, he ſent Ti- 
berius againſt the enemy, and in two campaigns 
the appearance of tranquility was reſtored. 
That general gained no little honour by his vi- 
gilance, his care to keep up an exact Siſciplite,. 
and a conduct as remarkable for its prudence as 

that 


Tiberius 
gains great 
bonour in 
Germany. 


— 
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-thatbfbix predeceſſor. had been for its blindneſs, 
He isadmit- Though he performed no {ſhining exploit, he 
Silbe bag. doubleſs fully anſwered: the views — Auguſtus, 
e. being at his return admitted to a ſhare of the im- 
perial dignity. Eight legions were ſtationed to 
guard the Rhine under the command of Germa- 
nicus, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel, and whoſe. uncommon merit will 
make his death regretted by the reader. 
Deſpotim The activity of the emperor's genius, as well 
I Auguus. a; his paſſion for command, continued unabated 
| by old age; he never failed to cauſe his power 
t be continued when its ſtated period drew 
near, and affected to hold of the republic an 
authority deſtructive of its very eſſence. He 
cauſed a law to be paſſed, making the ordinances 
of his privy council equally binding with the 
decrees of the ſenate ; and one year filled all the 
offices with perſons of his own nomination, un- 
der pretence of riots having been committed at 
the elections. In a word, every thing depended 
Law againſt Upon him. The law which made the writing of 
the ben. defamatory libels high treaſon, proves that his 
ſeverity increaſed with his old age; and it be- 
came an inſtrument of tyranny in the hands of 
his ſucceſſors. 
Law zgaint Ihe law promulgated by him againſt celibecy 
cenpacy i. was ſo ill obſerved, that the generality of the 
knights lived in that ſtate in order to indulge 
3 debauchery; and loudly murmured at the 
yoke which the government attempted to impoſe 
upon them. Then appeared a new law, called 
the Lex Papia Poppea, from the names of the 
.coniuls;. Hitting ſeverer penalties than the for- 
| | mer. 
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By it all who lived in celibacy were de- 
p nr incapable of  inheriting from their col- 
laterals;: and wills in their "favour annulled, 
theſe ſucceſſions and bequeſts being confiſcated 
to the public treaſury. It is remarkable that 
both the conſuls, under whoſe adminiſtration it 

was paſſed, were obnoxious to theſe penalties. 
It is no difficult matter to obſerve, that the 
re- corruption of manners defeated the 
views of che legiſlator. The ſacred ties of mar- 


Corruption 
threy too 
many obſta» 
cles in its 


riage, fo pleaſing and fo eftimable in the cyes f 


virtue, are — by vice as galling ferters. 
In vain are laws made When the manners of the 
age render them almoſt of no effect. 


Auguſtus had forbidden the knights wah com- 


bat i in the Arena with the gladiators; for that 
diſgraceful madneſs had infected men of the 
higheſt rank. But he found fo many obſtacles 
raiſed againſt a prohibition, the neceſſity of which 


Men of rank 
debaſed 
themſelves 
by combats 
with the 
gladiators, 


appears to us incredible, that he was obliged to 
take it off. After which ſenators, and even 


women, diſhonoured themſelves by engaging in 


combats as diſgraceful as barbarous and de- 


teſtable; but the Roman manners always preſent 
us with fomething ſhocking to humanity, 

After a reign of about torry-four years, Au- 
guſtus ended his life at the age of ſCventy- ſix, 
with more courage than he had ever ſhewn in 


an engagement. Perceiving himſelf near his 


end, he turned to his confideats, and ſaid, 


14. 
Death of 
Auguſtus. 


His reign de- 
ſer ves com- 


mendauen. 


Have I not acted my part well; the play is at 


an end; give me your applauſe. In fact, he 
has been equalled by few actors in the great 
thratre of ambition and politics. It was prin- 


cipally 


4 
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.cipally by his talent for deceiving mankind, that 
he roſe to his unrivalled height of power. But, 


while we deteſt his hypoerity, and the atrocious 


actions which render his triumvirate an object 


of execration, it muſt be acknowledged, that 


Rome, being under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 


a maſter, was happy in being governed by him, 


rather than another. He extinguiſhed the flame 
of civil wars, reſtored plenty with peace, re- 
vived agriculture, enacted ſalutary laws againſt 
diſorders of every kind, and in a word, n 
more like a wiſe king than a tyrant. | 
One of his maxims was, that a war ought 
never to be undertaken, nor a battle ventured, 


without a great deal to hope, and little to fear. 


He compared the contrary conduct to filhing 


with golden hooks; the loſs of one of which 


might ruin the fiſherman.. The flattering en- 


comiums he received from orators and poets 


He gained 
the praiſe 
of men of 
letters. 


Taſte form- 
ed before his 
time. 


only prove that he encouraged learning, and 


rewarded genius. The Virgils and Horaces, 
loaded with his favours, laviſhed upon him the 


incenſe, ought I to ſay of gratitude, or adu- 


lation? To them he 1s | Su, Te indebted 


for his fame; and it was unqueſtionably good 


policy to favour men ſo capable of charming 
their ene and Wan che duffrages or 


all agth. - 5 Kat WW P33; 
We ſhould be groſely miſtaken didi ve) give 
Auguſtus the honour of introducing that good 


taſte which then univerſally prevailed. Lucre- 


tius, Cicero, Salluſt, Cæſar, &c. flouriſhed be- 
fore him. The career was open. The Romans 


had been taught by the: NO to imitate and 
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e 7 0 taſte. was. Formed, and- the 
wledge diffuſed, Comedy, El- 
; 3 177 55 100 Philoſophy, had produced 
2 maſter-picces ; nothing more was wanting 
11 — to diſpute the palm with Homer and Pindar, 
1 8 was done with ſucceſs by the two poets, 


8 of, Auguſtus and Mæcenas. Ovid, not- 


i ſandin n , Pe is faulty indulgence in brilliant 
0 


F that age; but his ill condu& brought 
ye heck And, he died in i ie 
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DN  Germanicus 
his yen glory by the contraſt. 


abe is not ſupported by the leaſt de- 
gs bability, and ſeems to be the off- 
ring 


175 was „ did chat Apgüſtus * choice of 


in „ colours the intentions as well as 
ym of the great. However, the govern- 
ment of Tiberius was in fact a deteſta le ty- 
ranay, and well calculated for giving new luſtre 


n f uſtus. 1 
Vol. II. Tm * ; 1 8 This 


5 a, diſtin 1ſhe ed rank among the 


e for, his ſugceſfor, that be 1 MY 


human malignity, which delights to 


146 Te ST GAT 
m A This prince, ' who was deſcended from the an- 
*  cient'family of the Claudii, and about the age 
of fifty-five, to a great genius, capac and 
Experience, joined all the vices of a e 
ſuſpicious, cruel, and treacherous! ſoũl. 
concealed his thoughts under the maſk 15 in 
impenetrable diſſimulation, Which only ſerved to 
render them more dangerous; and the fitſt ſt 
. he took ſhewed him tõ be a tyrant equally void 
| of honour and humanity. ” Auguſtus had adapted 
one of Aprippa's ſons, bir he afterwards ba- 
niſhed, becauſe he found his diſpoſition incor- 
6 rigibly and ferociouſly vicious. Young Agrippa 
, was ſtill alive in his place of exile, where Ti- 
berius, whoſe jealouſy could not bear the moſt 
. apprehenſion of a rival, cauſed him to be 
NS: de aſſaſſinated, and then threatened the murderer 
Weed. ho had executed his orders with a criminal 
proſecution, Thus we ſee him in his firſt actions 
giving a looſe to his villany, and om ny, it 
under the veil of T 
Obliges te After this beginning, ehoveh” he already acted 


- ſenate to 
US Yau: ae Bl ſoyereign, and had taken upon him the com- 


wo the mand of the army, he affected in che ſenate f 
*8*- "refuſe the 2 * of a power which he" 
actually exerciling as heir 6f Auguſtus;; es 
gerated the uneafineſs with Wicht Re . 8 
tended : repreſented that it was too heavy a 
burthen for one man, and theref6re ought to be 
divided among many; afig that 8 
ſo many illuftrious perſonages ſome might 
found capable of ſupporting its weight The 
| ſenators pretended ignorance of his real thoughts, 
Er themſelves Ar 1 feet: * corfured 
| him 


— 
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bim not to abandon the republic; ; he at , | 
ſeemed. to yield, though with reluctance, tö the 
intreaties of the ſenate, and conſented to accept 

of the empire till it ſhould be thought proper to 

relieve his old. age from the cares of govern- 
ment. 

ä By this TOI farce, Tiberius, doubtleſs He wanted 
intended to impoſe upon the people; and nen © found the 


ſentimen 
fully to ſound the thoughts of the ſenators ; and of the dena 


ſome of them, who either through indignation W 
ot impatience had expreſſed themſelves with free- 
dom, ſoon felt the weight of his reſentment; 
but by far the greater part had ſtudied their 
looks and geſtures ſo carefully as to eſcape ſuſ- 
picion; and ſhewed themſelves well quali- 
fied for being {laves to a ſuſpicious and unteel- _ 
tyrant. Through an affect tion of modeſty, His affeQed 
| though in fact from a fear of his own grandeur —— 
 fuffering any diminution, he oppoſed the' exceſs 
ive honours: propoſed to be conferred on his 
mother Livia, the widow of Auguſtus, and to 
_ whoſe credit, during che late reign, he was in- 
debted for his firſt riſe. He likewiſe rejected 
the titles of Lord and Maſter, which were offered 
. him in quality. of emperor. I en maſter ef my 
Haves, {aid he, T am general of my ſoldiers, and 
«bref, of the pedp/e. | 
His conduct was at firſt” conforinable to this tie gobernb 
„Auguag e. He ſhewed an extraordinary deference e den 
i "for the ſenate, conſulted it on all occaſions, and from . 
even extended its power by transferring to it the . — 25 
5 . right c of election, which hitherto had, at leait in emma 
appearance, been exerciſed by the people: ne 
by honoured. the. Conti, reſpected the laws and 
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nder cauſed juſtice to be ſtrictly adminiſ- 

tered, and lightened the burdens of the 

5 fayi that 4 good ſhepherd ought to 1 924 
1, he. He even bore with patience 

ore 422 of calumny and ſatire, becauſe, 


ſaid he, in a free ſtate, mens thoughts aud tangues 


eupht to be free. This moderation . 


ably flowed from his dread of being ſupplanted 


the army in 


Pannonia. 


by Germanicus, who was ſignalizing himſelf in 
Germany; but the tyrant threw off the maſk 
when he thought that he might afl give the 5 
reins to his paſſions. 

Two ſeditions in the army filled his with uns 
caſineſs; ; the firſt Park 242g in Pannonia, where 
three legions were ſtationed under the command 


hard- 


of Blæſus. Theſe troops bei 0 ag in a 


e few days repoſe, began to reflect on 


— 
. 


1 
* | 


dition 1 
+ 


ſhips of their condition; and from murmurs 
Jr bs to form cabals. They loudly de- 
manded an augmentation of their pay N the 
time of ſervice ſhould be limited to ten Te 
and their gratuity paid at their diſcharge 
berius thought the danger ſo great, Ru F 5 
ene 5 6 ou 
oung prince, would have met wit 
Fifa ble e not the 15 yperftition 
* ſoldiers been awakened by an pts of 
2 moon, accompanied by deeadjul. ſtorms, 


e which terrified them into ſubmiſſion. Some 


were pyniſhed with death, and the feſt Feeuroed 


—_ bo their duty., 


In Germany the fame cauſes, p * Ret: the 
ſame ee 0 only with this di ep, that the 


mutiny of a numerous army might have been 
attended 


wy 


OF THE, ROMANS. 
attended with much worſe conſequences tan 
that of three legions ; and its general Germanicus, | 
who was idolized by the ſoldiers might take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity to ratle himſelf o 
the imperial dignity ; he had been adopted, but 

with feluctance, by Tiberius, who looked with 
a jealous eye on his merit, his reputation, and 
the affection borne him by all ranks. But the 
loyalty of Germanicus was not in the leaſt tainted 
by theſe conſiderations. His preſence had been 
required in Gaul for the fervice of the emperor, 
and there he received the news of the mutiny 
among the troops. Their hope was to fee him 
ſoon at their head, contending for the throne he 
well deſerved, againſt irs prefent poſſeſſor, * 
whom they regarded only as a tyrant. But with- Germanicus = 
 Germanicus a ſenſe of duty outweighed all the _—_ = 
allurements of fortune. On the firſt news of the m , 
tumult he haſtened to appeaſe it; but the fer- hicows a8. 
ment was too ſtrong to be allayed either by his 1 
reproaches or entreaties. At laſt he endeavoured 
to ſtab himſelf in their preſence; but his arm was 
held by his friends, when one of the mutineers 
coming up preſented his ſword, crying out, This 
is bitter than jour own. However, notwithſtand-s . 
ing this exceſs of rage, by a prudent mixture of . 
firmineſs and temper, he found means to quelt 
the ſedition. The fury of the ſoldiers gave way 
to ſober reflection, and after having with their 1 bs 
ow] hands mafſacred their ringleaders, they des 
manded leave, as an expiation of their crime, to 
march againſt the enemy, whom they attacked 
and cut in pieces. The barbarians were ſtruck „ &. 
with ſuch terror by a great victory gained over Arma. 
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Arminius, that Germanicus flattered himſelf with 
making a complete conqueſt of them in a ſhort 
time, when Tiberius, who with unceaſing care 
diſſembled the ſuſpicioa to which he was every 
moment a prey, recalled him to Rome, under 

F granting him time to repoſe, after 
the fatigues of war, and advancing him to new 

Though the emperor was a perfect maſter of 
diſſimulation, he inadvertently ſhewed from 
time to time ſome. marks of cruelty, which gave 
a dreadful proſpect of what was to follow. The 
legacy which Auguſtus had bequeathed to the - 


people not being immediately paid, a buffoon 


ſeeing a funeral proceſſion paſs by, came up to 
-- the. deceaſed, and bid him acquaint Auguſtus 


that his will was not executed. Tiberius being 
informed of this ſally, ſent for the man, paid 


him his ſhare of the legacy, and immediately 


cauſed him to be put to death, ſaying, Go, tel! 
my father that I am executing his will. The mo- 
deration he had ſhewn with, regard to thoſe who 
' cenſured his conduct was not of long continuance. 
In a ſhort time not only writings but words were 
made _high-treaſon, and thus the villany of in- 
ormers was furniſhed with arms for the deftryc- 


tion of men of worth. 


Two perſons being accuſed on the moſt fri- 


volous pretences of ſacrilegiouſſy prophaning 
the worſhip of Auguſtus; the emperor very pru- 
gently, ſtopped. the proſecution, obſerving that 
che puniſoment. of crimes committed againſt the gods 


u - 
% 
- . 


pugbt to be left do themſeives, But he thewed an 
lagomprehenſible mixture of excellent maxitns, 
- 12 — 


OF THE ROMANS .. a7 
and cruelty, inſtances of juſtice, and acts of t 
ranny. If we were to draw a picture of his 11e. 
we might ſay that he knew what was good, js 
often commanded- it, but the general tenor of 
his conduct was to do evil with cool deliberate 
malevolence. | 
Germanicus, on his return, was honoured with Germanicus 
a ſplendid triumph. But the more marks of re- afl dns 
. and affection he received from the people, + wry 
| ore was the ſecret enmity of the emperor — 
inflamed againſt him; who in order to remove 
ſo hateful an object, and work his deſtruction, 
conferred on him the command of the army in 
Aſia, in ſeveral provinces of which troubles had 
broken out, and the fidelity of the legions was 
not ſuſpected. At the ſame time the govern» Piſo g- 
ment of Syria was conferred upon Piſo, a man 
of violent and haughty temper, and a fit agent 
for the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, _ 
Twelve of the principal cities in Aſia were Farhquale, 
e. this year by an earthquake, Theſe 
natural calamities ſeemed preſages of more dread- 
ful evils; at leaſt it may be faid that the firſt 
only deſtroyed a number of lives in a AT 
country; but the others, originating from the 
malignant diſpoſition of the ſovereign and the 
vices of the ſubjects, 3 inflicted a deep: » 
wound in the body. of the em 8 
In the Eaſt Germanicus di ever thing that | Sueceſs of 
could be expected from a prince of his =. 5 e 
temper, undaunted reſolution, and ſuperior; ge- 
nius. He reſtored , univerſal tranquility, gave 1 1 
a king to Armenia, which was torn by civil dil 
. reduced 5 and Cappadocia 6 
into 


the Te HISTORY. 
into Roman provinces, and gained all hearts by 
the manner in which he executed his commiſſion. 
| Heirthwart. But on his atrival in Syria, he found Piſo as 
din der haughty and untractable as foreign nations had 
Fü. been ſubmiſſive That governor thwarted his 
views, lighted his orders, and every moment 
gave him new reaſon to complain. He even ear- 


#77 
. 
7 


after which, that prince was ſeized with a dan- 
tre d ue, gerous diſtemper at Antioch, where he died, 
mech . with his laſt breath conjuring his friends to res. 
gretted.  yenge his death upon Piſo, by whom he believed 
| that he had been poifoned. e 9 
Piſo accuſed Romans and Afiatics all joined in ſhewing the 
* ue. moſt frantic marks of del air; all acked as if 
they had loſt their father, their only hope. Piſo 
endeavoured to repoſſęſs his goyernment, but 
| another having been elected by the-prinee's lieu- 
cenants and the ſenators, he was expelied/ and 
obliged to return to Italy, where he waited: the 
arrival of his accuſers. Tiberius was deſirous 
of partying this ſttoke: the death of Germanicus, 
whether natural or violent, certainly filled him 
with joy in the midſt of the general grief whien 
he pretended to ſhare. ' As he could not ſtop the 
courfe of Juſtice," he refetred the cognizance of 
the affair to the ſenate ; but made them under- 
e chat he d approved the exceſſrve heat with 
_ hich the ptofecation was carried os. 
sist: The charge conſiſted of {eyeral articles: che 
bs death, unhridled licentioufnefs in which be indulged” 
the army in ordet to ferm à purty: his HH treat- 
ment of knen of worth, parrictifatly the friend 


of 


OF TH E RO M A NS. 
of Germanicus: : poiſon and ſorcery employed 


againſt the life of that prince. Piſo made bur 


a lame defence againſt every article except the 
laſt, which he clearly refuted. Perceiving that 
Tiberius gave no tokens of intereſting himſelf in 


his cauſe, not ſhewed any ſigns of pity, he left 


the court in deſpair ; and baving written a letter 
in which he recommended his children to the em- 
peror, was next morning” Toung dead in . 
chamber. fHintb 9 


Some believed chat Tiberius had cauſbi : Tikes * 
to be” aſſaſſinated, leſt, in his own juſtification, f ſuſpected oa 


he ſhould produce the ſecret orders he had re- 
ceived againſt Germanicus. Every thing is con 
fined to ſuſpicions and conjectures, © ſo ambi- 
„ gudus, ſays Tacitus, are the accounts of 
« important tranſactions, ſome ad —— ey 
1 3 report, while others purpoſel wy 
uiſe the truth,” and theſe contradictions 2 
ed down from one generation to another. 


A maxim principally” peer. to court affairs, 1 


which are wrapt in myſterious darkneſs, and ſuf. 
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vocal language, refined diſſimulation, and 


4 2 ſolitude, in which he began to fly from the 


ſight of mankind, filled all hearts ins the hor- 


rors of ſuſpenſe, dread, and miſtruſt. The 


public gave the reference to the diſſipated and 
luxurious life of his ſon Druſus, who was then 
conſul. Let bim paſs bis days at ihe public ſhews, 
faid they, and bis _—_ at the: cp , "rather — 
e bimſelf up to cheerleſs ſolitu walc 
. and murderous ſuſpitiuns. — v7 </ 2s 
The enormous abule- of informations ſtruck 
the Romans with conſternation. A word, an 
innocent piece of mirth, a nothing was wreſted 
to an. ill meaning, and converted into treaſon. 
An old prætor narrowly eſcaped an accufation. 
of this ſort, becauſe, being preſſed by a natural 
occaſion, he forgot to take off his ring, on 
which was a head of the emperor. Druſus 
having been ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs, a 
Roman knight, who thought his end — 
5 wrote an elegy in his praiſe, and had the 
dende to read it in a public company; | 
which an information was lodged againſt 
boo before the ſenate,” and * way e 


"and „ mad A 85 
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Tiberius gave no tokens of diſapproving this Criminat | 
infamous ſentence, he only complained that they 2 
had not waited his orders, and cauſed a regula- ten dur af- 
tion to be made, that an interval of ten days W 
ſhould paſs between the condemnation ofia- cti- 
minal by the ſenate, and his execution; not 
that he intended to mitigate their ſentence, but 
that, during his abſence, he might be nen, 
informed of all their deciſions. 1 
The Romans, groaning under the weight of 3 
tyranny, received with pleaſure an account of pleaſure the . 
che revolt of the Gauls, from Which they hoped cis. 
to gain a change of maſters. Unhappily they 
were deceived in their expectations, and both ' + 


they and the Gauls were ſtill doomed to oppreſ- 


ſion. But what are we to think of a governnr 

ment Where 1 ſubjefts rate at che news of 

4 revolt: 
However Tibenes by an artful policy. al Tiberins — 


ways avoided what might have increaſed, the make laws 
general odium, without procuring him any ad- j 
vantage. He was often preſſed to check, the Sage 
exceſs of luxury, which had grown to an incre- IF 
dible height; eſpecially. in the table. A ſcarce 

fiſh, of four pounds and a half, was fold for 

five thouſand ſeſterces *; immenſe ſums were 

paid for a good cook, or a delicate diſh, and 

men outvied one another in diſſipating their 
fortunes by the moſt extravagant caprices. 
Though the emperor loved frugality, and ſet 

an example of it in his own conduct, he would 

not hazard his authority by a fruitleſs mulcipl> Art 
cation of. ordinances. and penalties; Dang; _ 
e 3 Engliſh money. 


; : 
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The HISTORY, 
ſiuaded, according to Tacitus, that it is better 
for a prince to wink at vices. which are too 

45-4 row rooted, than to ſhew that he has not 

* ta reform them. He obſerved, that the 

ſumptuary laws, from which great benefits 
| kk expected, had increaſed, tend of check 
ing or extirpating luxury; © for,” added he, © if 

men deſire what is yet tolerated, they are in 

« ſome meaſure reſtrained. by the dread of a 

& future prohibition ; but when that has once 
been made, and is violated with impunity, 
< they are no longer wich- held by fear, ſhame, 

« or any other tie. 

_ Ae In this Tiberius judged. rig hily ; for to make ' 
—— _ us, which, though wiſe in themſelves, are im- 
bead. poſſible in execution, is introducing the greateſt 
- Gl that can befall a ſtate, a contempt of the 
AI tkegiſlative authority. But in a ſtate, where an 
extreme inequality of fortune engenders every 
2 vice, how is it paſſible to check the follies of 
opulence? If you limit the e of the 
rich, who throw away that gold which theß 
cannot uſe, they will hoard it up, circulation 
of will be. ſtopped, and the miſery of the poor 
Method of | increaſed. A much more proper method for 
Brus the baniſhment of luxury, would be to re- 
... .. ., heve the poor from taxes, and throw the bur- 
den of 9 thoſe. who are nauſeated with 
| their ſuperfluity. But to execute ſuch a ſcheme 
would require an uncommon degree Fu- 
dence as well as vi 
The bie- Fhe abuſes of ſuperſtition. are medien no 
rance of ff- leſs dangerous, and always as difficult to be re- 


Greoe key forme: as thoſe of pnlence. Complaints were 


* 
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made of the prodigious number of 'aytams' im ef, but ua | 
Greece, where fugitive ſlaves, fraudulent deb- dn deni 
tors, and malefactors of every ſpecies,” fapnd r 

ſecure retreat to the great damage of the public. . 
No power,” ſays Tacitus, «was capable of 
reſtrajning the people from ſedition, who 
made it a religious duty to protect criminals. 

That affair was debated in the ſenate, where the 
deputies of ſeveral Greek cities MEN in de- 
fence of what they regarded as privileges, though 
common fenſe ought to have made them be 
looked upon as public nuiſances. Whether rhe 
ſenate was influenced by prejudice,” or afraid of 
irritating a ſuperſtitious people, the afylums 
were kept up, thongh they were put under . 
veral important regulations. 6 
The emperor had for ſome time retired into , .22- 
Campania, where he indulged himſelf in the nge 
gloom of ſolitude, without loſing e the . 
of his reſtleſs” activity; but his mother being 
ſeized with, a diſtemper, he was obliged" to E 
turn to Rome, where he found the ſenate more 
cringing, more mean than ever: he even gave 
manifeſt ſigns of diſguſt at their Tow adulationy 
and, on his quitting the houſe, is faid to have 0 
exclaimed, O ſzroile race, who bug your chain? cock 
Tacitus relates ſome facts highly characteriſtic Fa of wiz, 

of thoſe flaves of tyranny. 'An = frat Cm. 
ing been lodged againſt Ennius, a Roman knight, 
for having caufed fome plate to be made of 3 
filver ſtatue of the emperor, he threw out 10 | 
abfurd an "indictment. Capito, 'a celebrated 
lawyer, and Mill more remarkable for his tow 
adulation, in order to pay his court, W Fs 


1 
. 


5t The HISTORY, 
of this lenity; as if the moderation of the ſoyt- 
- 12 -» reign had winked at a crime againſt the ſtate. 
Annen Mean while informations being encouraged by 
| by his bn Eat Nanu 
fs. rewards, multiplied every day. An inſtanee of 
this kind appeared, which may be looked upon 
as a monſter in the moral world; a fon accuſing 
g bis father, who appeared in court loaded with 
chains, „ bt e with ſorrow, while the 
other pleaded againſt him with an air of gaiety 
and confidence. The unhappy father was exiled; 
and ſome of the judges even gave their opinion 
for putting him to death, becauſe he was hated 
by Tiberius: fot of what are not men capable, 
when they have no rule of action but their own 
intereſt and the paſſions of another? They 
would without remorſe ſacrifice their own fa- 


eh been Cremutius Cordus, an impartial hiſtorian, had 
f Cremus- - © 


is #. 4 if. Fd 


aa rde beſtowed. encomiums upon Brutus, and called 


for bis "Caſſius" the left of the Romans, beſides which he 
walks. had let fall ſome expreſſions reflecting on the 
dreadful Sejanus, then at his height of power; 

it was therefore impoſſible he ſhould eſcape with 
impunity. An accuſation was brought againſt 

| him, and he ſaw clearly that he was undone; 
dur his courage did not forſake him. My ac- 
„ tions are blameleſs, ſaid he to the ſenate, 
t and therefore my words are made uſe of to 
work my ruin. All hiſtorians have mentioned 
Brutus and Caſſius with honour. Several ſa- 

4 tirical pieces againſt Auguſtus and Julius 

-< Cxfar are ſtill extant. Thoſe great men bore. 

s them with patience, and by this conduct per- 
e 1 IE (319). 0643 Ik 2 - haps 
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* haps fhewed as much prudence as moderas 
tion; for libels fall into oblivion, when-ithey 
are diſregarded, but the world thinks that the 
ſatire is juſt when it provokes reſentment. It 
has in all times been allowed to ſpeak well of 
the dead, who are no longer objects of favour 
nor hatred. Poſterity will do juſtice to every 
“ man, and if I am condemned, will not only 
© remember Brutus and Caſſius, but me-. 
He then left the ſenate; fully reſolved to deli- His death, 
ver himſelf from his perſecutors, by a voluntary 
death. This was the only method to diſappoint | 
the avarice of the informers, who could not 
ſeize upon the ſpoils of the accuſed till after 
condemnation; and notwithſtanding all their 
endeavours, he put his deſign in execution. His rx books» © 
books were ordered by the ſenate to be burnt, I 
but they were ſoon after republiſhed, and bought * 
up with the greateſt avidity. Tacitus, when * 
ſpeaking of Cremutius and his works, obſerves, i 
that ſeverities exerciſed againſt men of genius 
only increaſe their credit; and that AH Vho 
treated them with rigour have diſnonoured tem- 
ſelves, and heightened the reputation? of che | 


writers. 


Rome now became unſoppohpie to br ent a 


peror, becauſe it was too public a place for the 


free indulgence of his vices; and he was equally Nn and _ 


diſguſted by freedom, of which, however, there Sa 
ſcarce remained the ſlighteſt traces, and the ſer- 
vile adulation which proſtrated itſelf at his 
feet. Beſides, he could not bear the /haughty © 
behaviounof his mother Livia, to whom he was 
e for the empire, a benefit, the remem- © 
> Dp brance 
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ae nes 
bramce of which was no ſmall mortification ts 
bis vanity. At laſt he quitted the city, never 
poly 20; return, taking with him only one ſenator, 
ſome knights, and a few Greek literati, with 
whoſe: converſation he was amuſed. He gave 
ſtrict orders that no perion mould come ta dif- 
tub his quiet, and not finding in Campania a 
where he could be: intirely inacceſſible, 
| he fixed his reſidence in che Ille of Capræa, 
1-7 which he rendered famous by his cruelties and 
beries. There removed from the view of 
minkind, and che cares of buſineſs, he endea · 
voured-to: keep up his ſpirits in old age, by the 
moiſt infamous vice... 
The fall of an amphitheatre at N by 
4 uv: which fifty thouſand: perſons were: killed or hurt, 
„and a fire at Rome, which conſumed a whole | 
celltulniart -of the: City, AFC. but trifling events, 
deſerv ing a place in hiſtory, when com - 
| — with the dreadful miſchiefs produced 9 
„ "HER e 28] 
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| Scjanus, be- QE ANU Wade en inbuniao with. - 
iin, his maſter, had acquired-an'ineredibile-influe 


aſpires tothe — ſpicioùs temper to which: every 


bene ching gave 3 4 — Tank = 
nie | n 
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ight he hag mounted by hig intrigues to the 
2 pitch of fortune yang. this riſe made 
him extend hig views eyen to the throne, We 
ſhall give a continued 1 of ' the ſteps 

ken by hi his ambitious policy: it is but of 
little importance to follow dates, if we obtain 3 
Fear idea of the characters c of men, and the hy 

events... 
en having been inveſted with the com- Wed 
| the pre on e FIR tr — 
might ſecure to hi powerful reſource by an rmy:o 
an an ic which had ens been looked upon bun dean 
as of little importance. With this view, but 
your retgnice of maintai diſcipline, he 

<< camp e of all the co which had 
ore been cantoned in the different quarters 1 
Rome, — the neighbouring towns. Thus! 


i 

| ; 

a mariger, had an army at his command, an 3 | 
| 


the more fig for his ſervice, as it Way encainged 
at ee of the capital. | 
hough the imperial family was numerqus, Crimexconls 


+ mitted by | | | 
| 


be attempted to ww a way tor himſelf over ae 02 

0h, FRO firſt vict ruſus, the -empe-' ſtroy the ini. 
ror's againſt 

wy having 


wched 4 WI 24 he . a 5 8 | 

| | 

— deine | 
iberius to RO: 


whom he entertain 4 =. lll 
e of 
15 151 being 2 101 175 chi 5 15 — 
end to his life. | 1 
1.— 1 
= the ahh pra in — — Th the 2 I 1 
entertaining the leaſt- ſuſpicion _ tþ 


without 
hig guilt, pry oo A a grade refuſal, or racket 
„ 25 
would atten. re , 
ons 


repreſented to 
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ola gh Jons of es who were now the next 
in ſucceſſion, and br pram? ow virtuous 
Agrippina, a princ aughty ſpirit, and 
Fmt to the weakneſs of her Su in their 
turn felt the effects of the miniſter's villainy. He 
employed: ſecret ſpies to watch their conduct, 

ſpread inviſible ſnares round them; and, in 
-fhort, left no means untried to effect their Fa 
ſtruction. Their being the children of Germa- 
nicus was ſufficient to make them objects of the 
4% Emperor's averſion, he therefore gave eaſy cre- 
dit to every thing reported to their diſadvan- 
tage, and wrote à letter filled with invectives 
ns fuccefs. againſt them to the ſenate. Agrippina and her 
eldeſt ſon were baniſhed as enemies to their 
cou 45 rand ber or ſon was ' conifined-1 in 


> 
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3 1 Sefa nus > Lend iimgte: Mader of the 
—m_ _—_— din than the emperor himſelf, -who blindly 
: —_ : fe. PRES: entire confidence in that 1 
* and furraunded by his ſpies, acted only by his 3 
trection. The miniſter having every 
dis diſpoſal acquired: an abſolute ne l 
5 dominion from the motives of hope and fear. 
Noe diſtinction was made between him and the 
emperor, and the ſame honours were indiſeri- 
minately paid to both. Only one ſtep was 
wanting to put che finiſhing froke: ta ſuch a 
0 —— of crimes; the aſſaſſination of 
Tiberius, and the uſurpation of the ſupreme 
power. The deſign was fermed, and the ſuc- 
ces would eee urn had _ the 
emperor's eyes open private informa- 
| tion of this extraordinary conſpiracy. 5 M . 
e | CIs -- - — * 1s 
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His political powers were again rouſed; and 2 
did kin? ene ſervice on this occaſion. Not — Dos. 
daring at firſt to uſe ſeverity, he had recburſe to 1 toons? 
artifice, loaded Sejanus with careſſes, and cauſed rid ot sc q- 
him to be nominated to the conſulſhip, which 
furniſned an honourable pretence for removing 
him to a diſtance. As ſobn as the new conſul. 
arrived in Rome, Tiberius ſounded the minds 
of the public, and kept them in ſuſpenſe; he 
ſometimes dropped an expreſſion of diſſatisfac- 
tion, which cooled the adoration paid to the 
favourite, ſometimes beſtowed on him marks of 
confidence, which prevented his coming to an 
open rupture. The truth was unveiled by flow 
degrees; the intentions of the deſpot were 
gueſſed, and the miniſter was deſerted. At 
laſt, Macro arrived, with a commiſſion to take 
upon him the command of the prætorian 
guards, and a letter of accuſation againſt Se- 
nus, which was read in the ſenate; Sejanus wass 
arreſted, almoſt immediately condemned, and 
EEE ˙ ö... —òU i Re: AH 3 
A moment before, on a falſe report ſpread by raithletnefs 
Macro that Sejanus was aſſociated with the em- 1 ha 
 perbr in the tribunitial power, the ſenators had 
redoubled their flatteries and homage. How 
lo does ſelf. intereſt debaſe mankind! They 


— — ————— A Y 3 
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© who had thrown themſelves at his feet with the 


moſt: ſervile proſtration, now arrogantly in- 
»faled his diſtreſs. Never was there a ſtronger 
pitture of the knavery and falſehood of court 
triends, or of the impetuous levity of the pcople. 
The body of Sejanus was treated with every 
mark of ignominy, and his ſtatues broken; his 
r M 2 children 


— 
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children were condemned to death, without 


ſparing even his infant daughter. Hiſtory fur- 


gives a looſe 


ſcene till the cataſtro 
8 henfion. In vain di 


niſnes numerous examples of theſe dreadful re- 


verſes of fortune; but the paſſions are ſeldom 
corrected by example. 


Tiberius had been ſtruck with terror, ind 
kept himſelf concealed from the opening of the 
17 freed him from appre- 

ublic conceiye a flat» 


_ tering. hope that the violence of the tyranny 


owing to the miniſter. The emperor indulging 


would be mitigated, as if it had been principally 


his natural propenſity, exhibited a lat 
more horrid than the world had 


The lives of the people became the 2 of bis 


cruelty, Barely to take them away Vas not 


ſufficient, if — death was not tormenting and 
atrocious. One of theſe unhappy men having 
killed himſelf, he exclaimed in atone of diſcon- 
tent. He bas eſcaped me. © 

The infamous trade of informer grew into 
fach vogue, that even ſenators did not bluſh to 


exerciſe it. The facts related by Tacitus and 
int » Suetonivs make human nature recoil. One 


Inſtance will enable us to judge of the reſt. The 
mother of Fufius, Sejanus's friend, a woman at 


the extremity of old age, was executed becauſa 
the. ſhed tears for het ſon's death, Theſe ju- 
dicial murders were committed in conſequence 
of the ſentences paſſed by the ſenate; and it was 
the higheſt degree of tyranny to uſe! as its in- 

nt that tribunal which was formerly ſo 
venerable. At laſt Tiberius, wearied with tlie 


tedious forms of juſtice, ordered a general maſ- 
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Maſſacre of - 


{acre of ,all-who: were detained, in, priſon. for 


- 


ſuſpected 


affair of Sejanus. E 10 eg were piled perſons, 


in the public though. the ſighe 
VE have. filled Kiel Ml bes Ry ich he mall pong 


| ſorrow,” the leaſt token of grief Was: unpard ort 
able. R368 18 7 92 A 722 ' : 
In. has. midft af 0 of kel hails 805 ld He delibe- 


— rates on the 
5 i choice of a 


emperor ſtil] continued bis. Ich 

he ſtroye to hide from the eyes 0 BY ubli 

Being of a healthy chnſtitution, be m no determi- 

art of Phyfick with contempt, and laughed at en 

every man who at the age of, thirty could not 

take the roper methods for ſecuring his ow 

health. wever, finding ſymptoms of a 

decay of nature, he turned is thoughts upon the 

choice of a ſucceſſor, . Caius (Caligula) the _ Tony 

youngeſt ſon. 905 Germanicus. was the only per- 
rviving of that family, He was then 

twenty-four years of age, beloved by the people 

for the ſake of his father, and. acted the — of 


ſucceſſor, 


a fawning aſſiduous courtier. The emperor, wy 
who, through the diſguiſe he put on, law, the er 
real LE of his — goked upon him 


with averſion, and wou have } referred Tibe- 
rius Gemellus, ſon, of Iruſus, his own. grand» 
ſon by blood, which Caius was only by adop» 
tion, had it not been for the youth of Gemellus, 
who was only ſeventeen, and the Icentious life 
of his mother Livilla, which his legiti- 
macy be queſtioned: puzaled by theſt difficul- | 
ties, Tiberius left the deciſion to fate. 
. - Caius had attached to his intereſt Macro, the 37. 
captain of the prætorian guards, who on, his zd. 


ſide was deſirous of 3 a ſupport in the nated by 


3 favour 


but comes to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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favour of the young prince, And Tiberius fal- 
lng into a e and being thought dead, 
Macro immediately cauſed this perſon whoſe in- 
we he had eſpouſed to be proclaimed emperor 
y the ſoldiers. In the mean time, Tiberius 
3 recovered from his ſwoon, while every 
| heart was frozen with terror, the præfect ordered 
him to be ſmothered with matraſſes. This 
emperor ended his life at the age of ſeventy- 
ceeigght, in the twenty-third year of his reign, and 
Aàn object of ſuch univerſal abhorrence, that the 
popuſace were on the point of inſulting his 
remains. Thou gh ſome ; Inſtances of moderation, 
neroſity, and Juſtice, ate to be met with in 
fis reign, they have not -mitigared the deteſtation 
in which his memory is juſtly held, + becauſe his 
prevailing character was cruelty” and knavery, 
and with a ſtrong underſtanding: he” Had a bad 
heart. However, Velleius Paterculus, - His co- 
Praifed by temporary, has loaded him with praiſes. © Is it 
Velleius Fa. poſſible that a courtier of Tiberius: aun Sejanus 
wee,  Hhould have written à hiſtory ?: 
The mins I ſhall finiſh this article with an ableeation 
ni nag of Monteſquieu. Auguſtus had deprived the 
when the . people "of the power of legiſlation, and of 
— „ judging criminals againſt the ſtate, but he 
is nt in 4 had left them. at leaſt in appearance the privi- 


the FI n lege of electing the magiſtrates, Tiberius, 


e- wo apprehended danger from ſuffering ſo 
N numero a body to aſſemble, deprived | them 


2989.4 


of this power likewiſe, and conferred it upon 

4: the ſenate; chat is, upon himſelf. It is incre- 

- « dible what influence this change had in debaſ- 

66 ing the * of che great. While the people 
6 had 


5 1 QF; T-HE ROD ANS. 

ber ha Sal of di nities, the m iſtrates 

ne ho Teac them gs. 9% h "gal 'of 
« [+ 5 e but c were 

by a; kind of magnificence with which they 
.< were attended. Whether the camdidates | 
op 2 ons the peg vB with public ſhews pe 
_ © dinners, made diſtributions of meney or 
_ * corn; though che motiyes were low, be 
3 as fomething noble in the means, becaaſcit 
« is always in character for a great man to 
the favour of the people by his liberalities. 

+. when the people bat. no longer any thing 
= ove, and all employments were beſtow by 
« emperor in, name of the ſenate, they were 
.» PO and obtained by unworthy methods ; 
-« flattery, infamy, and the blackeſt crimes, then | 
became the neceſſary arts of riſing,” 

We may ſay in more ſimple. lan uage, that 
the e nobles loſt all elevation of mind when they 
were 2 to be courtiers, or nothing. f 


DV, 


CALTGULA. 


(Alus, univerſally een to che ee 


by the name of Caligula, was che idol of = 


"Ft elbe from his being the ſon of Germani- 


cus. He was raiſed to the throne with unani- =: * 


mous a probation, and — me could be more 
agreeable to the ſenate than to ſu the will 
| 8 Tiberius, who had aſcites with with him the 


MN 4 young 


| 


— . 
- 
*. 
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| Tiberius, his grandſon: but metit is nat 

who Wa and It is but too common to ſee the 
rat men tarmiſned by unwofthy chil- 

Fo x e pliant Caligula became a monſter 

after his 8 which occaſioned its being 

ſaid of him, there never as a better ſervant nor 


aà a worſe maſter... - | 
pr, However, he wel a good ifpoitjon a 
ion. beginning of his teign, by-recalling exil 


o ſupprelling informets, and retoring the pfivil 
the magiſtrates and people; he gave leave for 
the reading. of books written with freedo 
been formerly proſcribed; ind refoled s 
to receive-a memorial Contain, an account of 
a real or pretended plot, nobly anſwering, that 
as he had done nothing. to provoke harred, he 
could not hearken ro led a. uation, Undoub- 
; tedly hiz ap on of à rival made him 
ful By ena diſſemble. Attentive to every means of pleaſe 
to pleaſe the ing and dazzling the populace, he brought back 
the pantomines which had been diſmiſſed by 
Tiberius. In play, ſhews, and filly profuſion, 
he diflipated immenſe ſums of money, which 


Suetonius ſays amounted. to near three hundred 
million of ſeſterces . This prodigality, ab: 


ſtracted from the violent paſſion which he had f 
for Public ſheys, for dec eee 8 


: E. * M. face 9 affairs was very Gon totally wh n 
LY changed: laws, manners, reaſon, at nd humanity 

| were trodden under foot, and Calig ula bathed > - 
| kinafelf in blood. He begun with . 05 


| * About 2,618,750]. feeling. of 
1 8 2 0 
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ef Tiberius and Macrs, and delighted in acts 
er cruelty. Guilty of inceſt with his ſiſters, - 
and of adyltery with every woman of rank, 
there was no- exceſs (could make him bluſh 
he only bluſhed ax having the great Agrippa, 
who was of obſcure birth, for bis grandfather, 
and wanted to have it beheved, that his mother 
Agrippina was rhe fruit of an ineeſtuous come 
meree between Auguſtus and his daughter Julia. 
He aſſumed the characters of all che gods, and Mie made = 
_ himſelf to be worſhipped ſometimes as 
piter, Juno, Bacchus, Hereules, &c. and at D 
falt by « by an unexathpled madneſs, treated his horſe 
as bis firſt en en De BUGS. 
hit conſul. : 

Tbeſe facts, collected b y Subtonius, a writer What we | 
of no great judgment, ſuppo uppole a mani a — — 
and it is inconceivable the Roman people = = 
could obey fo furious a madman. The account Se = 
which is given of his expences, rapine, and | 

nmcal reſſions, exceeds all bili 
They are nice inſtances of folly, 2 — 14 
attention of a mind capable of reflection; or 
ible exceſſes, which paſs the bounds of 
an nature. 
_ Some ſayings of Caligula expreſs whatever eat Tafiances of 
Wo of cruelty.—Strike in ſuch a manney bis croctty. 
| that he may feel himſelf die. Would to heaven 
that the Roman peqpie had but one head, that it 
might be truck off . at one blow. Having burſt 
out into a fit of Jaughter before the confuls, 7 
Wat „ faid he, that with a "wink of my 
71 Icouli cauſe you both to 3 
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* | he HI STORT 
LY Caligula, equally baſe and bloody, took A 
| gem . fancy to appear aL the head of his army, and 
tary — exhibited. a farce, of which the ridiculouſneſs 
has Perhaps: been greatly exaggerated by hiſ- 
torians. He marched to the banks of the 
Rhine, as if he had been engaged in ſome 
important enterprize, and cp a. detachment 
of his guard to be concealed in a wood, where 
he made them to be ſurpriſed, as if they had 
been enemies, that he might erect trophies and 
ſing ſongs of victory. He was next ſeen to paſs 
to the ſhore, oppoſite to Great Britain, of which 
he meditated the conqueſt, and having drawn up 
his army, though without any enemy to oppoſe 
him, gave the ſignal to engage, after which he 
made his ſoldiers gather heaps of ſnells, and 
proud of the ſpoils of the ocean, returned to 
ER ome to receive —5 honour of a triumph. 
Mt” .e- Though the Romans were debaſed by ſervi- 
Caligula, | iy, it was impoſſible but the dreadful tyranny: 
a madman muſt produce conſpiracies. 
— the tribune of a prætorian cohort, 
delivered Rome from that monſter, without frec- 
ing her from thoſe vices which perpetuate miſ- 
fortunes. The tyrant was aſſaſſinated at the 
end of the, fourth year of his reign. We ſhall 
ee him ſucceeded by an ideot, and of e 

| deplorable ſcenes are to be expected. 

oblerrz- I Unfortunately for us, that part of, the. . | 
tions on the of Tacitus which contained the rei 5 
who have gula is · loſt; nothing can make up — = 2 
2 = the pencil of oe philoſophic, hiſtorian, ſa 
ga. well acquainted with men and courts, and who 
engages the attention even. in the moſt minute 


e | details. 
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details. Scarcely any thing i is to be met with in 
other authors but a heap of uſeleſs matter, or 
inſipid diſguſting — with which modern 
writers e not to well their —— ö 
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'F TER ah e of Cali igula, Cha 
and the ſenators wanted to reſtore the The army 
. but the ſoldiers, who found the benefit Claudius 
of a military Power, preferred a government Afraid of be- 
under an emperor. Claudius, the brother of ins killed. 
Germanicus, and uncle of Caligula, far from 
aiming at the empire, was afraid of being mur- 


dered, and concealed' himſelf in à corner, till 
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be was accidentally obſerved by one of the ſol- | 
diers, who immediately proclaimed him: ſome 1 
more of the army having arrived, they led him | 
away againſt his inclination, and joined to take 


the oath of allegiance.” - He promiſed the præ- 

rorian ſoldiers fifteen thouſand ſeſterces a man®, 
with a proportional  donative to the officers; 

and had ſcarcely recovered from his fear and aſto- 

niſhment, when he found himſelf maſter of the 
empire. The ſenate were compelled to acknow- 
ledge him; Cheræa was put 9 and 90 

* of liberty died with him. 

Claudius, though fifty years old, was in —— 

2 kind of childhood. A mind naturally — 


of governs 
\ * # * * | | 
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bhutacby aharſh education, and incapable of 
any kind of buſineſs; a man half-formed, as his 
mother Antonia called him, who, with an idio: 
tical grin, confuſed look, and vulgar manners, 
gave evident marks of folly and ſtupidity. This 
Pad alienated the affection of his parents, a miſ- 
fortune which certainly added to his natural 
imbecility. Auguſtus alone ſhewed him ſome 
degree of tenderneſs, but ſtill could not find any 


172 


employment of which he thought him capable. 
Could it have been conceived, that the caprice 
of fortune would one day Placa him on the 
_ _ throne of Auguſtus? 

His goes "Claudius, who was naturally of « a mild tem 
nature pro- per, ſucceeding to Caligula, it required no great 
 effetaax efforts to procure the higheſt degree of popula» 
At... rity. By a behaviour totally oppoſite to that of 
oe” flor, he ſucceeded for ſome time. 
He deſtroyed. two liſts, entitled the Sword. and 
Dagger, in which that monſter had written the 
| names of thoſe whom he intended to put to 
New year death. He aboliſhed the preſents uſually made 
gif abo- de the emperor on the firſt day of the year, 
which was a mean contemptible method of 
Prohibis Eextorting money: he prohibited all who had 
por relations of tn own from making him their 
zs favour of heir, another method by which the emperors 

engerer. 2:4. not bluſh to enrich themſelves. Clemency 
And humanity ſeemed to have ſucceeded to bow 
barity; but there was no confidence to be placed 
nn a man ſuſteptible of all kinds of impreſſions, 


— e aud who either did good or harm, according to 
dhe counſels wid which he was ore 
abe . e 


. 34 Meſſalina, 


- Meflalina, a woman who was the ſcandal gf Herr 
her ſex, the wife of the emperor, ſhared all his comes the 
confidence with mean domeſtics, with a Narciſ- linen 
ſus, a Pallas, and ſome other freedmen; mon- his freed- 
{ters of iniquity, whoſe enormous wealth could“ 
be only the produce of villainy. The people 
ſoon feld the dreadful effects of authority being 
veſted in ſuch hands. Every thing was ſold by 
his freedmen, who, in ſome degree, made them- 
ſelves maſters both of his perſon and actions 
admitting none to his preſence but whom they, + 
pleaſed ; dictating or changing his ordinances ; 
in a word, they reigned in his name, and were 
employed by Meſlalina in executing her exe- 
crable projects. l en 
This infamous princeſs having conceived à The nabe 
paſſion for her father-in-law, Silanus, and fings by ht 
ing that ſhe could not ſeduce him, yowed his bree we 
deſtruction, and concerted the plan with Narciſ- death of Si- 
fas; who, one morning at day- break, ruſhec 
into the emperor's apartment, with an appear- 
ance of terror in his countenance, and told him, 
that in a dream he had ſeen. him murdered hy 
Silanus: Meſſalina aſſured him, that for ſeveral 
nights ſhe had had the ſame dream, and at that 
inſtant the unfortunate Silanus having come 
into the chamber, in conſequence of his receiv- 
ing a forged order, the timid Claudius, ſtarting 
at the appearance of a ſuppoſed: aſſaſſin, cauſed 
him to be immediately put to death. From this 
inſtance we may judge of other. | 
Such ſhocking proofs of tyranny could not Conſpiracy 
fail to occaſion conſpiracies z ' and - Camillus, ad panik. 
governor of Dalmatia, taking up arms, ag: ed according 
=o Þ t 
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e | The HISTORY 
wo he les the title of emperor, but was abandoned by his 


pa! hag army, and murdered by one of the ſoldiers. 
At the time when moſt rigorous methods were 
taken to diſcover the accomplices, rare 


and the domeſtics took the opportunity 1 e 


Mes their hatred and rapacity. Claud us 
eſided at the trials in the ſenate, where the 
edmen had the inſolence to place themſelves, 

but where Narciſſus at leaſt received à reproof. 

Nardffus in Having aſked a freedman of Camillus, what he 

8 would I ve done if his maſter had become em- 

r, the other very properly replied, 1 700 
e flood nt bis back in ſilence. Unfortunately, 
uuths make no imprefſion me ane 

e of fortunate upſtarte. e, 

bee It was upon this occaſion thin” the'celedſited 

— Aria gave a moſt extraordinary Proof of cou- 
n e 'Pztus, her huſband, who had been con- 

4 ful having been entangled in the conſpiracy, 

could not eſcape being put to death, and was 

adviſed by Arria to prevent the execution. See- 
ing him wavering and irreſolute, ſhe plunged a 

into her own boſom, and as ſne with- 

drew it, preſented it to him, ſaying, Pætus, ibis 

5 * dauer not burt me. The huſband followed the 

$010 96S Sample of his wife. | 

I could never have deen ſuſpected that Clav- 

HEY dius had formed any ſchemes of ambition or 

Britin. making conqueſts, but however, he undertook 

the reduction of Great Britain, which, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, had rather been pointed out 
than — by Cæſar. The Gauls being 
ſubdued, this' conqueſt no longer preſented 
a the ſame difficulties; but ought a poor, uncul - 
* | tivated, 
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tivated, remote ifland, inhabited onl by ſa⸗ 
vages, to have attracted the arms of a power 
already oppreſſed by the number and extent of 
its provinces ? Plautius was commanded to be- 

in the expedition, but his ſoldiers mutinied, and 
Kid, they would not go to fight beyond' the 
bounds of the world. Narciſſus came to quiet Narcifſus 
the mutiny, when the ſoldiers inſultingly re- I 
ferred him to the Saturnalia®, reminding him 
of his former condition, and preferring: rather 
to obey their ren than HeurRess bb 1 do- 
eite. 4 ioc 

The emperor was Wesel envouragediby as a 
ſucceſs of the army. 375 Plautius, and being 2 
deſirous of appearing at the head of his trrops, . bon 
paſſed over to Britain, where he remained fix- ine. 
teen days, took ſome ſtrongholds, | and cele- *r n 
brated a i Plautius, at the end of a 
war which had continued four years, reduced 
a conſiderable part of the country on the (ſouth | 
fide of the Thames to a Roman--province; A 
| little, time before this Mauritania had met the 

ſame fate; and theſe additions to tlie empire only 285 
ſerved to haſten 1 1c decline. 8 7 . N 2 — 

- To his' military exploits, of. which Claudius cash . 
was exceſſively vain, he next added the care of * 41 
adminiftering in civil matters, and aſſumed the it and ſeme 
office of cenſor. He iſſued a number of fooliſh © 
edicts. Three letters added to the alphabet piſs.” 
ſeemed to him a' reformation: of great conſe- 
quence, bur they as not ve! "mw 10 Amidſt 

add 12.390 

At the feaſt of the. Aab tits were pertait- 
" FF their maſters,” s. 41 
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his follies, ſome prudent regulations were 

made, but unfortunately they could not fail to 
ſhare the contempt with which Vert thing done 
by that prince was treate > 
neger Counſellors made an infamous trade of an 
e honourable profeſſion ; they ſold ther neee 

and Hocker, to ſerve the purpoſes of 3 
ice, to whoever would pay the price — 
dare talents. Silius, the conſul elect, want 

put a ſtop to this mode of plundering. They 
« Fagltiply a5culations, quarrels, and acts of i in- 

A juſtice, that they may enrich themſelves by 
1 7 we ry,” ſaid he, as phyſicians do with 
* Ane We ſhould not have ſo man on; 
« ſuits if the counſellors did not profit by 
The counſellors replied, that they gave up their 
own. affairs to ſerve other pegple; that eloquence 
was an honourable road to fortune, and 1 


the 
were deprived of the fruits af their ſtudies, there 


wayld be an end to application; they were pro- 
hibited by the emperor from receiving more than 
ten thouſand ſeſterces. 
. - Thoſe days were over, in which glory, patri- 
Shen could otiſm, or the hope of riſing to the firſt honours 
this time of the ſtate, were ſufficient motiyes to anjmate 
view wen ta ſteer this courſe, If advantages were 
nos $0 be attained by people who had no for- 
dune, or were deſtitute of generoſity, the hat 
* been entirely ſhut up. But it was 
neceſſary chat the  repuratign of 
=D 75, among whom were always a num- 
ſenators, ſnould be guarded from every 
uſpicion of meanneſs. T andert Ne 
— ——— by Trajan. A 
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The emperor likewiſe decided in another affair Foreigner 
of much conſequence to the ſtate. The gien, 2, 
_ Cifalpine Gaul and the province of likeviſcins 
arbonne enjoyed all the privileges of Roman 
citizens. This title had been conferred upon the 
chiefs of the other -Gauliſh provinces after 
Cæſar's conqueſt, bur without the privilege of 
being admitted into the ſenate, which was an 
honour they were very anxious to obtain, and at 
laſt procured in oppoſition to the moſt power- 
ful repreſentations. Claudius expected to add to 
the e, of the empire, by admitting foreign - 
ers to riſe to the firſt honours of the ſtare, which 
in the end was carried beyond all boundſs. 
„By this means,” ſays Boſſuet, all the Whether ir 
e ſubje&ts of the empire thought themſelves bus“ 
% Romans. The honours of a victorious peo- 
<, ple were gradually communicated to thoſe 
* hom they had ſubdued ; a place in the fenate 
vas open to them, and they might even hope 
eto arrive at the imperial throne. Thus, by 
« Roman clemency, all the provinces uniting 
« with Rome, made but one nation, of which 
„ ſhe was the common parent.” On the con- 
trary, it may be ſaid, that there were no longer 
any Romans; when all diſtinctions were thrown 
| down; that this mixture of all nations had 
annihilated the ruling people; that Rome ceaſed 
to be the object of patriotic affection when the 
greateſt part of her citizens neceſſarily preferred 
another country, and that this was one of the 
chief cauſes of her ruin. 3 
When we reflect that there was no longer Ameng the 
almoſt any of the W ſtock left even im infiaite 
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178 AKs TOR Fc 
there were Rome, this misfortune will appear unavoidable. 
mans. At the time that Claudius took the number of 
the Roman citizens they amounted to near 
ſevyen millions, a number, infinitely ſuperior to 
what they were when the republic ſubdued the 
whe world... >... en | 
48. While the emperor was employed, or ſeemed 
Mettlirz to be employed, in public affairs, his wife, who 
hus un- ruled him as ſhe pleaſed, openly gave herſelf up 
ker bug to the moſt ſhameful debaucheries, and glutted 
| band, with pleaſures, delighted in rendering. herſelf in- 
famous. Having fallen in love with Silius, ſhe 
made him divorce his wite, who was of noble 
birth; but that was only a ſmall part of her 
_, offence, compared with her having been ſolemnly 
married to him while Claudius was on a journey 
to Oſtia. An incredible fact, if it had not the 
teſtimony of every hiſtorian. The ſtupid empe- 
ror was informed of it by ſome of his freedmen, 
who had hitherto been the inſtruments employed. 
by Meſſalina in her poiſonings, and other 
enormous crimes, but whom ſhe had the indiſ- 
cretion at laſt to provoke, | | 
she is put Struck with conſternation and trembling at. 
do death. the news, he exclaimed, Am 1 ſtill emperor ? They 
diſpelled his fears; and Silius, Mneſter, the pan- 
tomime, and a number of other accomplices in 
the lewdneſs of his wife, were put to death. 
She was preparing to appeaſe his anger, and 
probably would have ſucceeded, if Narciſſus 
had not given orders to kill her. Claudius nei- 
ther teſtified joy nor ſorrow; and when he was 
informed of her death, he had not the curioſity 
to enquire by what means it happenet. 
i 2 * 
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He had already married three wives, and his Claudius 
domeſtics, who might more properly be called niece agrip- 
his maſters, determined him to marry a fourth. Pina, and the 


His niece, Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- — 
manicus, and widow of Domitius, was prefer- watch. 
red to be empreſs, through the influence of 
Pallas, Who was one of her gallants. She was 
another Meſſalina, though her behaviour was 
not ſo openly ſcandalous, but her ambition was 
as violent and criminal as that of the former. 
Claudius pretended to have ſome ſcruples, be- 
cauſe they were ſo nearly related, but this 
obſtacle was ſoon removed, by one of his cour- 
tiers getting the ſenate to approve of the marri- 
age. Some of the ſenators carried their abject 
flattery fo far as to ſay, that in caſe of refuſal 
the emperor ſhould be compelled, though at 
the ſame time it was univerſally known, that he 
indulged in all the privileges of a huſband. A 
decree was paſſed to empower uncles to marry 
the daughters of their brothers. In another 
caſe they would probably have given leave for 
the brother to marry the filter : ſo eaſily did 
they make the laws yield to the reigning power, 
There were but one or two men who took the 
advantage of this indulgence, which undoubt- 
edly was owing to the influence that morals (till 
had on the minds of the moſt abandoned; or 
rather, becauſe ſuch marriages could have el 
dom happened, though they had been lawful. 

The great object of Agrippina's attention Ambition of 
was to enn, and to ſecure the empire for her Rene 
fon, the young Domitius. She made uſe of procured the 
baniſhments, poiſon, murders, and every crimi- __— 
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nal reſource, to get rid of whoever could 

obſtruct her ſchemes. She made a match be- 
tweeen her ſon and the emperor's, daughter, 
Octavia, and procured his adoption to the pre- 
judice of Britannicus, the brother of Octavia. 
Seneca, who was celebrated for his wit and 
oſtentatious diſplay of philoſophy, had. been 
baniſhed for being guilty of adultery with a 
princeſs; but Agrippina imagining that he 
might be uſeful to Nero, (the new name of 
Domitius) had him recalled, that he might 
make up by his inſtructions for the bad educa- 
tion of that prince. She placed Burrhus, a 
brave and worthy officer, whom ſhe thought 
might be attached to her from gratitude, at the 
head of the prætorian guards. In a word, 
Claudius, who ſaw nothing but through her 
eyes, left her the ſole guidance of every thing. 
She was afraid. that Domitia, the ſiſter of her 
firſt huſband, might rival her influence over 
Nero, and therefore cauſed her to be accuſed of 


ſorcery, and condemned to ſuffer death for an 
imaginary offencge. „ 
In the mean time the emperor gave ear to 
Narciſſus, who was become the enemy of Agrip- 
pina, becauſe ſhe made Pallas her ſole favou- 
rite. He ſhewed his ſorrow for the injuſtice he 


had done to Britannicus, and gave vent to ſome 


_ threatening expreſſions againſt his wife; but ſhe 


prevented any bad conſequences to. herſelf or 
her ſon. Not ſatisfied with cauſing Narciſſus to 
be removed from court, ſhe employed the 
talents of the celebrated Locuſta to poiſon her 
huſband. Claudius died at ſixty- three years of 
. 1 5 


: . His 
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His receivers, who were private knights, or 
even freedmen, whoſe duty it was to collect his 
revenues in the provinces, were veſted with all 
the authority of magiſtrates, and their ſentences 
declared to be as valid as thoſe of the emperor; 
by which means the provinces were given up to 
the oppreſſions of tax-gatherers. 

By a decree of the ſenate, Pallas was honoured 
with the enſigns of the prætorial dignity, the 
emperor entreated to make him wear a gold 
ring, and fifteen millions of ſeſterces“ were 
decreed to him as a reward for his ſervices. 
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He gave up 
the provin- 
ces to be rul⸗ 
ed by re 
ceivers. 


Honc urs 


conferred 


upon Pallas, 


a worthleſs 
freedman. 


The freedman declined to receive the gift, upon 


which a new decree was paſſed in his honour, 
repreſenting him as the reviver of ancient man- 
ners, though he was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth. 
Could the minds of men have been more debaſed 
by Aſiatic deſpotiſm? 
During this reign Mithridates, a king of 
Armenia, was depoſed, and murdered by Rha- 
damiſtus, who was his nephew, his brother-1n- 
law, and ſon-in-law. The crimes committed 
by ambition, ſo common all over the Eaſt, no 
longer excite curioſity, becauſe a ſlaviſn barba- 
rous people are unworthy the attention of culti- 
vated minds; but to ſee Rome immerſed in 
guilt, a prey to all the horrors of tyranny, and, 
while the miſtreſs of the world, ſunk to the lowett 
pitch of baſeneſs, is an object which cannot fail 
to give birth to the moſt ſerious reffections. 
Corruption has been ſeen to ſpring up by de- 
grees. What a number of atrocious deeds has 


* 
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Rhadamiſ- 
tus uſurps 
ihe crown 
ot Armenia. 


Rome ſunk 
in baſeneſs, 


Its progreis. 
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>The HISTORY 
it not occaſioned in the republic? However, 
the Romans at that time preſerved ſome remains 
of their former greatneſs of ſoul: even while 
they were ſelling themſelves to ſupport the views 
of ambition, they ſhewed the high ſpirit and 
courage of their anceſtors : but now they are 
ſeen to crouch baſely under their chains, and 
even to flatter the infamous vices of thoſe by 
whom they are oppreſſed. Thus the ruin of 


morals leads to ſlavery, and ſlavery annihilates 
every idea of morals. 


. 
HAP. 
. How Nero's acceſſion till the war in Britain. 


7 4 XH E death of Claudius was hens ſecret 
* till Agrippina had made {ſuch arrange- 
Claudius. ments as the circumſtances required. Burrhus 
cauſed Nero to be recognized by the prætorian 
guards, and the ſenate eagerly followed their 
example. The ſtupid prince, who had juſt 
ended his days by poilon, was, ranked amon 
. the gods, and the new emperor ſpoke his fune- 
JR ral oration, in which his prudence and wiſdom 
pn EY were highly extolled. This eulogium, though 
buted to- delivered by the prince, provoked the laughter 


makes a Of the audience; and Seneca, who had com- 


fubje&t of poſed it, afterwards wrote a ſatire on the divi- 
ridicule. 


nity 
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tity of Claudius; but how had he the aſſurance 
to put ridiculous- falſehoods into the mouth of 
his pupil? Till that time the emperors had 
ſhewn, though in different degrees, tome talents 
for oratory and compoſition. Nero, who was 
then only in his ſeventeenth year, applied him- 
ſelf to every other kind of exerciſe, or rather 
amuſement. His inclinations, though yet dif- 
guiſed, were entirely on the ſide of frivolity, and 


183 


even vice. Being an enemy to buſineſs, he 


owed his firft reputation to two men, who ma- 
naged affairs for him. ET 

Burrhus and Seneca, between whom ſubſiſted 
the cloſeſt union, did fome excellent things in 
his name. The courts of juſtice recovered their 
authority, and for a time deſpotiſm ceaſed to 
alarm the people; the public happineſs was an- 
nounced by a' diſcourſe breathing the ſpirit of 
moderation, which was pronounced by the prince, 
and afterwards engraven upon tables of filver ; 
and all hearts were charmed by an affecting 
expreſſion of Nero; I wiſh I had not learned ts 


Write, ſaid he, before ſigning a death warrant.” 


On another occaſion, the ſenate returning him 
thanks, he replied': J expe them when I ſhal! be 
worthy of them. Nothing is fo eaſy for ſove- 
'reigns, wlien properly tutored, as to dazzle by 
fine appearances ; but theſe only increaſe the 


Nero begint 
well, be- 
cauſe Sene- 
ca and Bur- 
rhus manage 
ed the go- 
veenment 
for him. 


miſery of the public, when it is undeceived by 


fafts. p | | 
We have lately ſeen ſeveral deteſtable reigns 
begun with meaſures extremely well calculated 
for the public good. The emperors ſeemed to 
have endeavoured at m_ to gain the confidence 
; 4 of 


The begin- 
ning of his 
reign im- 

poſed upon 
the peoples 
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Nero being 
corrupted, is 
deſirous of 
| rid of 


ritannicus, 
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of their ſubjects, in order to lull them aſleep 


under the yoke of deſpotiſm. . The new reign 
will preſent a picture: of equal horror with any 


of the preceding, becauſe the miniſters, who at 


the begingzog. followed the dictates of virtue, 
could not inſpire the love of it into a prince, 


Who was led. y £yery inducement to the com- 
miſſion of evil. 


Nero, who. 3 already corrupted. by Aat- 


terers, flighting his illuſtrious conſort, Octavia, 
threw himſelf into the arms of a freedwoman z 


and this amour was winked. at by Seneca and Bur- 
rhus, probably from an,apprehenſion that oppo: 
ſition might be productive of ſtill greater miſ- 
chiefs. But Agrippina, whoſe rage was inflamed 
to the higheſt pitch, for paying loſt her aſcen- 


dancy, ſeized, that opportunity of openly ſhew- 


ing her reſentment, . and threatened her ſon with 
declaring in favour, of Britannicus, whom ſhe 


had ſacrificed to him, and who, being then 


Poiſons him 3 
and perſe- 
cutes Agtip- 
pina. 


about thirteen or fourteen years of age, might 
ſoon become à formidable rival. | 

Upon this Nero threw, off all reſtraint, and 
daringly committed a crime of the blackeſt dye; 
cauſing the young prince to be poiſoned at a 
banquet, in his own and his mother's preſence. 
He then diſtributed the ſpoils of the deceaſed to 


Burrhus, Seneca, and the principal men of the 


court, probably with a deſign to buy them over 
to his intereſt; after which he publiſhed an 
edict, declaring that now he had loſt his bro- 
ther, all his hopes were centered in the republic. 
Agrippina being unable longer to ſmother her 
rage, was forbid the palace, and accuſed of 
A 
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treaſon ; but ſhe found means to juſtify herſelf, 
and her reſentment ſubſided, upon being reſtored 
to ſome appearance of credit. To 

After fo horrid a crime committed in cool 
blood, it is not at all ſurpriſing that Nero ſo far 
ſhook off all rules of decency as to diſguiſe 
| himſelf, and ramble about the ſtreets in the 
night, accompanied by a ſet of young de- 
bauchees, inſulting ſome, robbing others, expoſ- 
ing himſelf to a thouſand affronts; ſometimes 
beaten” by thoſe who did not know him, and 
applauding himſelf for theſe low frolics. The 
ſenator - Montanus - having treated him very. 
roughly in one of his nocturnal rambles, and 
being afterwards informed that it was the em- 
peror, had the imprudence to write to him a 
letter of excuſe, and received for anſwer the 
following ſhort 'billet ; hat! a man who bas 
beaten Nero ſtill alive! The only refuge left for 
Montanus was a voluntary death. 
| The affairs of the ſtate being in the hands of 
two able miniſters, ſuffered little by theſe irre- 
gularities of the ſovereign, Several taxes were 
aboliſhed, and the extortions of the collectors 
of the revenue reſtrained by an equitable regu- 
lation, Leſs would have been ſufficient to win 
the affections of the people, whoſe views are 
limited to the preſent time, and do not penetrate 
into futurity. But the murder of Britannicus, 
the debaucheries and follies of Nero, were pre- 
ſages of all the horrors of tyranny. Neither 
Seneca nor Burrhus could long preſerve any in- 
fluence over him; a licentious woman hurried 
him on to new crimes. En 


Poppza 
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Poppza + pas then made a brilliant figure at Rome 
es" by her beauty, gracefulneſs, wit and immenſe 
commiſſion fortune; in a word, ſhe was a woman poſſeſſed 


Arias. f every quutification except virtue. Otho, a 
man of pleaſure, but entirely deſtitute hte 
and regard leſs of che ties of morality, had ſeduced 
her from her huſband, and afterwards married 
her. The emperor conceiving a violent paſſion 
for her, ſhe ſoon aſpired to the honour of his 
bed; but foreſeeing that Agrippina would not 
ſuffer him to divorce Octavia, ſhe reſolved to 
effect her ruin, and painted her in the blackeſt 
colours. She excited againſt that haughty prin- 
ceſs the jealouſy of her ſon, by telling him that 
he was ſtill kept in a ſtats of pupilage; that his 
mother had engroſſed the whole power, while he 
was not even maſter of his own conduct; and at 
hy drew him into the commiſſion of parricide. 
Worm, As neither the ſword nor poiſon. ſeemed pro- 
Eis mother per inſtruments for the commiſſion of that crime, 
wich ir was of the laſt importance to ſhroud in 
aw. impenetrable darknefs, an abandoned freedman 
Sn propoſed to conſtruct a veſſel in ſuch a manner, 
murder. that a part of it might ſeparate when on the high 
ea, and fink to the bottom. The contrivance 
wWas highly applauded; for who could ſuſpect 
any artifice in a ſhipwreck ? Nero, in order to 
draw his mother into the ſnare, feigned a return 
of affection, by which ſhe was eaſily deceived, 
paid him a vifit at Baiæ, and went on board the 
veſſel: The machine did not play and cruſh her 
to pieces as was expected; and though her at- 
tendants periſhed, ſhe got fafe on ſhore. 


This 
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This news filled the emperor with conſterna- Burchus and 
tion; he imagined that he already ſaw his mo- fal. 
ther arming the ſoldiers and people againſt him; 
he therefore immediately confulted Burrhus and 
Seneca on this emergency. Theſe miniſters, who 
are ſuſpected not to have been unacquainted with 
the former project, heſitated at firſt, but at laſt, 
whether through ſhameful want of ſpirit, or de- 
teſtable motives of policy, they acceded to this 
emperor's views. Orders were given for the per- 
petration of the crime, and the treedman, Anice- 
tus, eagerly undertook the commiſſion. Agrip- 
pina, at ſight of the aſſaſſins, called out to their 
(leader, Strike this womb which bore Nero, and ex- 
pired, pierced with a multitude of wounds. 
Thus were the numberleſs crimes ſhe committed 
to raiſe the fortune of her ſon, or rather to ſhare 
the dominion with him, puniſhed by that very 
ſon, by the commiſſion of the moſt atrocious 
wickedneſs. - 77 3, ESL SL 
Few men, however diſtinguiſhed by their They calm 
crimes, have a ſoul fufficiently callous to be proof the remorle 
againft remorſe, Even Nero felt its ſevereſt pangs, peror, 1775 
and terror for his own ſafety, joined to the cla- 
mours of conſcience, reduced him almoſt to de- 
ſpair. Too ſhort a puniſhment for parricide! 
But flattery found a way to diffipate the ftorm. 
Burrhus relieved his fears, by ſhewing how en- 
rely the prætorian guards were devoted to his 
intereſt, Seneca compoſed an apology for him, 
in which Agrippina was falſely charged with con- 
ſpiring againſt his lite, and in a ſhort time the 
ſenate, the people, and the army ſhewed the great- 
+ eſt 
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- eſt demonſtrations of joy for the commiſſion of 
ſo horrid an act, for which they even offered ſa- 
crifices, and made it an occaſion of feſtivity. 


Signs fuſ- 
pected to be 
marks of di- 
vine wrath. 


However, ſeveral phznomena in the heavens, an 
eclipſe, and ſtorms of thunder, were looked upon 
as ſigns of the divine wrath, in which, ſays Ta- 
citus, the gods had fo little concern, that Nero 
enjoyed the empire for a conſiderable number of 
years, which he ſpent in the commiſſion of new 
crimes. The ſecrets of providence are impene- 
trable; nor can they be read in the phznomena 
of nature, which every man interprets according 
to his own fancy. God will one day puniſh or 
reward: this is all that it concerns us to know: 


but ſuperſtition endeavours to pry into futurity 


Nero gives 
himſelf up 
10 ridiculeus 


zmuſements. 


and miſleads itſelf. | | 
Agrippina had been a curb to Nero, but be- 
ing now freed from her inſpection, he gave the 
rein to his taſte for low and futile amuſements. 
His whole attention was taken up with chariots, 


horſes, muſic and plays; he exhibited firſt to 


his courtiers, and then to the public, his talents 


as a charioteer and actor; and kept a number of 


people in pay only for the purpoſe of applaudjng 
him in thoſeridiculous farces. - His nobleſt amùſe- 
ments conſiſted in compoſing wretched verſes, 
corrected by obſcure poets, according to their 
own fancy, or in liſtening to the diſputes of a 
ſet of pretended philoſophers, whom he retained 
for his diverſion. During his fourth conſulſhip 


(for the emperors had always continued the cuſ- 


tom of aſſuming occaſionally the title of conſul, 
ſometimes for a few months) he inſtituted games 
After 
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after the Greek model, to be celebrated every Neronian 
fifth year, to which he gave the name of Neronian. 


He diſputed the prize of poetry and eloquence 
againſt the firſt men of thoſe profeſſions in Rome; 
and would certainly have carried it even though 
his competitors had been Ciceros and Virgils. 
The pantomimes were ſoon after brought into 
vogue, and their art was carried to an aſtoniſhing 
degree of perfection. It is related, that a phi- 
loſopher, ſtruck with the performance of one of 
thoſe mute actors, exclaimed, I underſtand you; 
your hands ſpeak. EIT WR 
It will not be improper to obſerve, that if the 
Romans had always entertained a paſſion for 
public diverſions without a taſte for ſuch as are 
really worthy of a poliſhed people, this paſſion 
and bad taſte muſt have been increaſed, when 
they ceaſed to take a ſhare in public affairs, and 
were given up to the caprices of a court. They 
had no tragedies ; and Terence had never 
been able to make them loſe their reliſh for farces. 
The gladiators always carried the palm from the 
poets. It may indeed be alleged in favour of the 
pantomimes, that they did not ſtain the ſcene 
with blood: but they too frequently tranſgreſſed 
the laws of decency. : 


£ 
—- 
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Revolt in 
Great Bri- 
tain. 
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War in Great Britain.— Affairs of Rome till the 
firſ# conſpiracy. N 


N more a ſovereign indulges himſelf in 
L pleaſures, the more miſerable, commonly, 
are the people. Great Britain groaned under a 
tyrannical government, from the oppreſſion of 
the army, and the extortion of the collectors of 
the revenue; and the ſpirit of revolt ſpread ra- 
idly among that unconquerable people, who 
Es only to ſuperior force, and champed 
the curb with indignation. Suetonius Pau- 
linus, a celebrated general, who had newly ar- 


riyed in that country, being unacquainted with 


Fang of the ſtate of affairs, undertook the conqueſt of 


61. 
Suetoaius 
defeats 
gueen 


Boadicea, 


Mona (the. iſle of Angleſey) where the Druids 
had fixed the center of their fanaticiſm. He 
ſucceeded notwithſtanding the terror with which 
the Romans were ſtruck, by the horrid appear- 
ance of thoſe prieſts, who ran up and down; ac- 
companied by women in a hideous dreſs, with 
torches in their hands, and filled the air with 
their imprecations. After the defeat of the bar- 
barians, he cauſed his ſoldiers to cut down the 
ſacred groves, in which the Druids religiouſly 
{tained the altars with human blood. 

- Suetonius, who had been ſucceſsful at Mona, 
did not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was 


carrying 
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carrying on behind him, The Britons had 
taken arms under the ſtandards of Boadicea, a 
heroine ſuperior to every ſenſe of danger 
ſtormed ſeveral fortified places, and maſſacred 
great numbers of the Romans; and though the 
general marched with all imaginable ſpeed to 
pur a ſtop to the inſurrection, he was obliged to 
abandon London to deſtruction : but having 
collected a body of ten thouſand men, he choſe 
a poſt ſo advantageous, that the enemy, though 
_ infinitely ſuperior in number, were defeated in a 
great battle with the loſs, as is ſaid, of fourſcore 
thouſand men; and Boadicea laid violent hands 
on herſelf, that ſne might not ſurvive the miſ- 
fortunes. of her country. | 
Suetonius, being thwarted by the jealouſy of 
the quæſtor, reaped no advantage from his vic- 
tory; and Nero ſent Polyctetes, a freedman, to 
enquire into his conduct. The pride and inſo- 
lence of this envoy raiſed the contempt even of 
the Britons, Who law, with aſtoniſhment, a 
lacquey giving law to a. victorious general. 
Paulinus was recalled, and his ſucceſſors care- 
fully avoided a war, pluming themſelves on the 
preſervation of a tranquility, which was only the 
effect of their own effeminacy, and thus ſecured 
_ themſelves from the malice of the court, though 
2 of the ſtate ſuffered by their con- 
Some tranſactions at Rome have a better 
claim to our attention. The præfect of the city 
being aſſaſſinated by one of his flaves, it was 
made a queſtion whether, according to the bar- 
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Four hun- 
dred ſlaves 


put todeath, 


auſe one 


of them. bad 


barous cuſtom eſtabliſhed in ancient times, ca- .. 
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pital puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the whole 
number, amounting to four hundred. The 
people were clamorous in their oppoſition, and 
their ſentiments were ſupported by a party in 
the ſenate; but Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, 
ſtood forth in defence of the ancient cuſtom. 
It is objected,” ſaid he, © that many innocent 
« perſons will be put to death: but this is only 
«. what happens when troops are decimated for 
< miſbehaviour ; the brave draw lots in com- 
«< mon with the guilty : every ſimilar example 
& of ſeverity contains in it ſomething contrary 
to the rules of juſtice : but the partial evil is 


_ <. compenſated by the general good; and his 


Darkarny - of 
the hw in 
this caſe. 


— 


ſanguinary counſel prevailed over the voice of 
humanity. - | "Te 
Thus barbarous cuſtoms, conſecrated by their 
antiquity, are fome times abetted by perſons 
who ought to be better acquainted with the in- 


juſtice of them. According to this method of 


reaſoning it was neceſſary for the public good 
that thouſands of lives ſhould anſwer for one, 
and the crime of an individual be puniſhed by 
the death of all. Doubtleſs the faves were 
ranked among inſects. The Petronian law in- 
deed prohibited their being expoſed to wild 
beaſts, without permiſſion from the magiſtrates : 
a law calculated in ſame degree to mitigate the 
horrors of their condition, if we ſuppoſe the 
magiſtrates to be men of humanity, But is it 
poſſible that they could be fo under a tyrant, 
and with the prejudices of tyranny ? 
Some fatirical writings making their appear- 
ance about this time, Nero revived the laws 
55 | againſt 
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againſt high treaſon. Antiſtius, the prætor, | 


would have been put to death on this account, 
had not Thraſea courageouſly given his opinion 
only for baniſhment. Veiento, another. perſon 
of Ai des, ſuffered the ſame puniſhment, 
and his books were ordered to'be burnt. Their 
being prohibited cauſed them to be eagerly 
ſought after; and, as is the common fate of 
ſuch works, they ſunk into oblivion when they 
were no longer dangerous, 
Burrhus and Seneca, bott hſtänckug they 
ſometimes ſhewed a diſgraceful complaiſance to 
the tyrant, were the only perſons, in any de- 
gree, capable of - mitigating the horrors of his 
government.  Unhappily the firſt died, and his 
maſter is ſuſpected of naving ſhortened his life. 
Seneca, kndag himſelf on the brink of diſgrace, 
Teſolved to prevent it by a voluntary retreat, 
and offered to the emperor the ' immenſe riches 
| he had acquired; but Nero refuſed to accept 


them, beſtowed on him new marks of confi- 


dence and affection, and put on an appearance 
of regret, though filled with a ſecret joy at his 


1 of 
Burrhus. 
Seneca re- 
tires. 


— . court. The works of this philo- | 


ſopher wear an impoſing air of ſtoiciſm, which 
it is impoſſible to reconcile with his opulence 
| 2 luxury. We ſhall ſee him die with a cou- 


which only renders the weakneſſes of ns 


life more ſurpriſing. „ 30 

_  Tigeilinus, the new captain of the prætorian 
guards, a monſter worthy of Nero, became the 
inſtrument of his crimes. In a-ſhort time Octavia 
was not: only divorced, and baniſhed; but mur- 


dered; 35 9 her head may be ſaid to have been 


Murder of 
Octavis, and 
other crimes 
committed 
by Nero. 
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| Rome, 


Burning of 


| WITOnS 

the nuptial preſent beſtowed on Poppæa, her 
infamous rival. To complete this ſcene of vi- 
lany, and blacken the memory of the innocent 


empreſs, the freedman Anicetus affirmed that 
ſhe had been guilty of adultery with him; and 


he could not have found a more proper method 


of paying his court to the emperor. After the 


death of Octavia, folemn thankſgivings were 


offered to the gods; a ceremony which always 


followed the murder of perſons of diſtinction. 


Thus did Nero ſport with heaven and mankind, 


- His cruelty was equalled by his debaucheries. 

At an entertainment given him by Tigellinus, 
he perſonated a female, and, as ſuch, was mar- 
ried to one Pythagoras; on another occaſion 
he eſpouſed an eunuch, whom he choſe for his 


bride. Theſe abominations 7 * not to ſtain 
the hiſtoric page, did they not 


Ke, | ew how much 
the abuſe of power and intoxication of the paſ- 
ſions may degrade a ſovereign; and at leaſt prove, 


that by trampling on the laws of ſociety and 


nature, he expoſes himſelf to the moſt incredible 
defamations. _ GON DP ee 

. To him is attributed a conflagration, 'by 
which more than two thirds of Rome were de- 
ſtroyed ; a report was publicly circulated, that 


he had viewed it with pleaſure from the top of 


a tower, ſinging a poem on the burning of Troy. 
Theſe reports were probably the effects of ha- 
tred; for what might not be believed of Nero? 
He had looked with uneaſineſs upon the irre- 
gularity of the city, and its narrow crooked 
ſtreets ; and cauſed it to be rebuilt in a manner 


which encreaſed its beauty, and made it more 


I __ *#ecure 
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ſecure from fires. A magnificent palace roſe Nero's new 
upon the public ruins, ſhming with gold and 
jewels, and containing in its circuit, foreſts, 
lakes, and lawns, with all the riches of art. 
When Nero ſaw it finiſhed, he obferved, Now 
7 begin to lodge like a human creature. 'A great 
man. would have had no need of ſuch a lodg- 


1 head being filled with extravagant ideas, His ruinous 
he undertook to dig a nayigable canal, from fie ni 
the lake Avernus to the mouth of the fiber, je for a | 
a a ſpace of one hundred and ſixty miles, through . | 
a reeky-country without water. The work was | 
impracticable, and, had it been poſſible io be 
executed, would have, been of no great utility. 
Great labour was expended upon it; and ſo 
much toil and pains thrown away: were counted 
as nothing. The ſubſtance of the empire was 
waſted by the emperor's exceſſive pr fuſion 
and extravagant ſchemes ; and therefore he 
made 1t a rule to commit univerſal depreda- 
N 3 3 
Though he had been laviſh in adminiſtering The Chrif- 
5 n | 2 tians accuſed 
relief to the people after the fire, yet the voice. cf ſeuing 
of the public continued to charge him with sene 
having kindled it, and he thought he could ceely pu- 
bo play £224; by throwing the acculation upon hel. 
innocent perſons. The Chriſtians were already - 
numerous, though buried in obſcurity ; and the 
Public,  unacquainted wich their religion, con- 
founded it wich the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, They 
were hated becauſe looked upon to be enemies 
of; the human race; this unjuſt. character is 
given them even by Tacitus, who ſeems to con- 
an Es > found 
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\ Conſpiracy 
of Piſo and 
Epicaris. , 
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found them with the Jews. Nero charged them 
with being the incendiaries; and a vaſt number 
of them were put to death by the moſt dread- 
ful puniſhments; a ſpectacle agreeable to the 


Roman taſte! He himſelf, ſeated on a car, 
made it a piece of amuſement to ſee thoſe un- 


happy victims devoured by beaſts, or burned 


alive, to ſupply the place of torches z and their 


condemnation was looked-upon. as. one of the 


pleaſures of his cruelty, ; 


” 
— 3 
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CHAP, OL 
End of Nerd's reign, 
= S monſter at laſt tired out the patience 
of his ſubjects; and a number of perſons 


of rank, animated by the freedwoman Epi- 
charis, with Piſo at their head, entered into a 


_ . conſpiracy againſt him; the ſecret was inviolably 


kept, but a ſlave gueſſed the meaning of his 
maſter's preparations, and ſome of the conſpi- 


rators were ſeized, by whoſe want of reſolution 


the reſt were diſcovered. . Epicharis bore the 
torture with heroic courage, which was the 
more remarkable as ſhe was a woman of plea- 
ſure. Torrents of blood flowed in every quar- 
ter. Piſo, juſt before his death, made his will, 
filled with the moſt fulſome. adulation of Nero, 
that he might obtain favour for a faithleſs wile, 
of whom he was diſtractedly fond, = 5 
| 4 n 
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On the contrary, two of the conſpirators. diſ- 
played their principles of liberty with the nobleſt 
intrepidity. The emperor interrogating Subrius 
why he had violated his oath, the tribune re- 
plied, Becauſe I hated you. No man was 


197 
Courage of 
ſome of the 


< more faithful to you while you deſerved to be 
<<. beloved, but when you became the parricide 


of your mother, the murderer of your wife, 


* acharioteer, a player, and an incendiary, you 
“ neceſſarily was the gi of my averſion.” 


Theſe words, wounded the tyrant in the moſt 


ſenſible manner. The centurion Sulpicius an- 
ſwered a like queſtion by ſaying, I entered into 


the conſpiracy out of zeal for your ſervice, as there 
was no other way to put an end to your crim:s. 

The high reputation of Seneca and Lucan, 
make their deaths more intereſting. The firſt 
was accuſed, (and perhaps on good grounds, 
though the proofs were not entirely clear) of 


being privy to the plot; and his pupil, who hated 
him in his heart, was delighted with this oppor- 


tunity to get rid of him; an order was therefore 


ſent. him to put an end to his life, and he opened 


his veins, in which he was imitated by his wife 
Paulina. Not being able to obtain 2 
to make any bequeſts in favour of his friends: 7 


leave you, ſaid he, the moſt precious gift remain- 


ing io me, the example of my life, This fine ge- 
nius will never be the model of true philoſophers 


He is a bad 
model, 


or good writers. He vitiated taſte by his affe&t- 
ed ſtile; and the oftentatious auſterity of his mo- 


ral writings was contradicted by his actions. 
Lucan, the Seneca of the poets, ſuffered the 
ſame death. He had flattered Nero in his Phar- 
| 9 O 3 x# 9 | ſalia: 
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© == ſalia; but afterwards became his mortal enemy 
- +.» from a reſentment common to authors, becauſe 


the prince, who dabbled in poetry, had thewn 
Bitmielf a jealous rival, and mortified his vanity. 

2 A number of illuſtrious men were now put to 

Te death upon the leaſt ſuſpicion! I ſhall not men- 


Than tion Petronius, that elegant epicurean, Neto's 


mafter in the ſcience of volupruownefs, and the 
repured author of an obſcene and ingenious ſatire, 
of which ſome fragments are extant. But I muſt 
not paſs over in ſiſence Soranus and Thraſea, two 
fene worthy of ancient Rome, but whoſe vit-- 
rues were imputed to tliem as crimes, by a court 
ſunk in every abomination. 

Remarkable, I hee Crimes alleged againſt Theaſea, were his 


Thad. i not offering ſacrifices for the preſervation of the 


emperor and his divine voice, blaming his appear- 
ing on the ſtage; quitting the ſenate houſe when 
the apology for Agrippina“ s murder was read; 
and abſenting himfelf when divine honours we e 
decreed to Po p#a, who was ranked a the 
goddeſſes, after her huſband, in a fit of paſſion, 
had given ber a kick wich his foot, of which ſhe 
died; with other charges of the fame nature. 
His foiciſm, Thraſea being a ſtoic, both by practice and pro- 
fMoft, his accufers did not fail to repteſent that 
ſect as pernieiobs to the ſtate, by inſpiring its 
- followers with a love of liberty. That illuftrious | 
Roman being condemned by the ſenate, was in · 
dulged in the choice of his own death, a favour 
nich was often readily granted. He prepared | 
himſelf for his fate r calm refienation, and 
Having cauſed his veins to be opened, ſprinkled 
the Hloorwith his blood, at the ſatne time ſaying, 
Let 
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La us offer a libation to Fupiter the deliverer, The | 


firmneis of the ſtoic had not leſſened his indul- 
_ gence for human frailty. He often repeated this 


maxim: He who hates vices, bates mankind, But 


ought we not rather to hate vice and do good to 


er ß bibs; bv hat 
In the midſt of theſe ſcenes of horror, arrived 


in Rome Tiridates, brother of Vologeſes, kin 
of Parthia, who had lately received the crown of 


Armenia as a free gift, after having long endea- 


Tiridates at 
Rome, pays 
court to 
Nero, and 


deſpiſes him. 


voured in vain to ſelze it by force. This prince 


met with a moſt pompous reception from the 


emperor, and the more he humbled himſelf, the 


more favours were beſtowed on him; but being 
a_witneſs of Nero's frivolous and unbecoming 


amuſements, he at laſt looked with contempt on 


the man before whom he had fallen proſtrate. 


Corbulo, the greateſt general of the age, had till 
that-time curbed the Parthians, who began to be 
very formidable to theRomans. In him the peo- 
ple placed their hopes, and all wiſhed to ſee him 


on the throne. Such ſuperior merit was an un- 
pardonable crime, Corbulo was recalled, and on 
the road received an order to put an end to his 


life. ; 
Vologeſes being prefſed by Nero to imitate 
his brother Tiridates, and pay him a viſit at 
Rome, wrote him for anſwer; Tau can croſs the 
ſea more eafily than I can, come into Afia, and we 
will agree upon an interview. I he emperor bein 


provoked at this refuſal, had thoughts of march- 


ing againſt the Parthians, but another ſpecies of 


Vologeſes 
refuſes an 
invitation 
from the 


425 , 


ambition turned his views to a different object, 
T7 
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67. He reſolved to take a journey into Greece, in 
Clos jour- N to gain the prize in the theatrical conteſts, 
S, and jet out with a whole army of muſicians and 
. buffoons. He preſented himſelf at all the games, 
gained a hundred and e hteen crowns, and ima- 
gined he had eclipſed all the heroes of the repub- 
lic. To ſhew his gratitude for the admiration 
in which the Grecians held his talents, or rather 
the flattery with which they ſoothed his ridiculous. 
| vanity, he declared that country free; but not- 
withi anding this imaginary enfranchiſement, it 
ſtill continued to groan under every ſpecies of 
Abject flat- _ oppreſſion. He then returned in triumph to Italy, 
tery beftow 
ed on himat and his entry into Rome formed an uncommon 
his return. ſpectacle to that city, which was filled with tro- 
Ws The ſenate, the knights, and the people 
followed his chariot, making the air reſound 
with ciſgraceful acclamations of Long live tbe 
wiftor in the Olympic and Pythian games; Nero is 
anol ber Hercules; Nero is a new Apollo. He alone 
has been ſucceſsful in every ſpecies of combat, in 
every ſpecies of games, &c. At the {ame time that 
the terrors of deſpotiſm forced the Romans to 
this abject behaviour, it redoubled their hatred 
againſt the deſpot. And we ſhall ſoon ſee them | 
delivered from the tyrant by an almoſt univer- 
ſal conſpiracy. - 
68. Vindex gave the ſignal in Gaul, where Ht 
Findes' and commanded. He was a native of that province, 
- Galba, deſcended of an illuſtrious family, and a warm 
friend to his country. It was no difficult matter 
to rouſe a people who had not yet loſt their high 
ſpirit, though loaded with oppreſſion. Being in 
want of SOS, be addreſſed himſelf to Galba, 
| governor 
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OF THE ROMANS, 201 
overnor of Spain, a man of a mild and peace- 1 

ful diſpoſition, deſcended from an ancient family, 
and who had eſcaped the cruelty of the tyrant 
only by his unenterpriſing temper and the ob- 
ſcurity 'of his life. Galba, who was diſcontent - 
ed with the government, heſitated on the ur 

poſal, and conſulted his friends, who repreſent- 
ed to him, that by deliberating on ſuch a ſubject, 
he had already made himſelf criminal, and that 
he muſt immediately either march againſt Vin- 
dex, who offered him the empire, or take arms 

_ againſt the emperor. At laſt he determined upon 
a revalt, but refuſed the title of emperor, with 
which his troops wanted to inveſt him, declaring 
himſelf only the lieutenant of the ſenate and peo- 
F On this news, the governors of the provinces, 'Death of 
tranſported with joy at finding a head, eagerly Vinand 
joined his party. Virginius had a command in of Virginius;? 
Germany, and though ſecretly an enemy to Nero, 
marched againſt Vindex; but the two generals 
had an interview, and came to an agreement. The 
Gauls were to enter Beſangon as had been ſtipu- 
lated, but the Roman army, unacquainted with 
the treaty, and believing itſelf attacked, fell upon 
the troops of Vindex, which were cut to pieces, 
and the general killed himſelf in a fit of deſpair. 
Virginius might have made himſelf maſter of 
the empire; he did not eſteem Galba and hated 
Nero; therefore, without declaring in favour of 
the former, he waited the event, refolved to do 
his country all the ſervice poſſible. This man 
ſeveral times refuſed the ſovereignty, and died in 

the office of conſul under Nerv a. 

| Had 
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202 The HISTORY 
Nero aban- Had the tyrant been poſſeſſed: of the leaft de- 


AJons himſelf 
gree of courage, perhaps he might have found 
en GU of diffipatine the ſtorm. But far from 


taking any meaſures, or even forming a vigorous 
reſolution, he only ſhewed a ſtupid puſillanimity. 
Nymphidius, who was joint commander of the 
prætorian guards with Tigellinus, corrupted 

thoſe troops, by promiſing them immenſe ſums 

in Galba's name; and Nero, abandoned by his 
guards, fled in diſmay, to conceal himſelf in the 

Heis con- Houſe of a freedman. The ſenate aſſemblin 


An. declared him an enemy to the ſtate, and as ſuc 


5 condemned him to be puniſhed, according ts the 
ancient mode, and proclaimed Galba emperor. 

This dreadful news was carried to Nero by the 
freedman, who explained to him what was meant 

by the ancient mode, that the criminal ſhould be 

tieck to a beam, and beaten to death with rods. 

kan hn; Unable to bear the thoughts of fuch a puniſh- 


himſelf with 


difficuty, ment, Nero, with trembling hand, tried the 


points of two daggers: but diſarmed by his 
cowardice, he cried: out, that the fatal hour 
was not yet come: however, a party of ſoldiers 
— os ſeize him, he was obliged to have 
recourſe to the laſt remedy, and ſummoning up 
his courage, preſented the point of his dagger 
at the fame time calling for the aſſiſtance of his 
ſecretary, by whoſe aid he plunged it into his 
throat. Thus died Nero at the age of thirty, 
leaving behind him a name which ſeems to ex- 
pPfteſs the utmoſt depravity of human nature. 
With him With him ended the family of Auguſtus.— 
ere A Tiberius, a Caligula, a Claudius, a Nero 
ous, T * were the men for whom Auguſtus had 
ON 
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ufurped the empire of the world, for whom 
Rome had ſubdued ſo many nations. Theſe 
were the maſters whom opulence, corruption of 
manners, the contempt of virtue, and preva- 
lence of vice had, for a long ſeries of years, been 


Preparing for the Romans. 


. 


_ — I . 2 * . 
" . 


GALBA.—OTHO.—VITELLIUS. 


4, 
gining that he was ruined, withdrew 3 O_ 
city in Spain, and was even thinking of laying commits | 
violent hands on himſelf, when he received the _—_ 
news of the revolution. Anxious to take the. 
advantage of the change in affairs, but being 
old, rigid, and ſo ſevere an economiſt, that he 
approached to avarice; incapable of conforming . 
to circumſtances, too feeble at the age of ſe- 
venty-three to ſupport the weight of government, 
it was to him inevitable deſtruction, Let us 
take a curſory view of his faults, that we may 
ſee the ſource of his mis fortune. 
Nothing could be ſo hazardous as to provoke He draws 
the army, ſince they bad lately beſtowed the = — 
imperial dignity, and could eaſily reſume the the . 
gift; however Galba was ſcarcely arrived in | 
Italy, when he cauſed a legion of marines to be 
maſſacred, who had been newly raiſed, and had 
applied to him for a confirmation of their eſta- 
bliſnment. The prætorian guards Mg” 
who 


A* TER the defeat of Vindex, Galba, ima- | 
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4 Whole, or at leaſt a part of the money, which had 

been promiſed to them, but he daſhed their hopes 
by ſaying; that an emperor chooſes, does not pur- 
chaſe bis ſoldiers. From that moment they be- 
came his enemies: Could he hope to reign 
without them? 5 FEY . 


* 


Hegie On the other hand the people, whom the 
mt ow preſents and entertainments of Nero had made 


eemplain, inſenſible of his tyranny, murmured at the ava- 
rice of a prince who refuſed them the ſame 
= amuſements. A number of citizens, who were 
1 wp; ſtripped of the fortunes which they had acquired 
j during the laſt reign, were provoked at their be- 
As of in- ing ruined. Theſe proceedings were the more im- 
e prudent, as a number of acts of injuſtice had ob- 
(ſcured the few inſtances in which the proceedin 
' was truly equitable. Nymphidius having formed; 
a party to raiſe himſelf to the empire, Galba or- 
dered a number of people of rank, who were ac- 
cuſed without evidence, to be put to military 


execution. He ſpared the infamous Tigellinus, 
while he exerciſed his ſeverity againſt men who 
Deftretive were much leſs hateful. Terrified at the ſmalleſt 
economy. expence, he winked at the extortions of three 
of his agents, who ſet every thing to ſale, and 
greedily ſeized the opportunity of enriching | 
themſelves. ' He ſeemed then not to be a miſer 
or ceconomiſt, but to procure the means for his 
miniſters to make rich by their rapacity. © 
69. The army in Germany were already deſirous 
Pi au to have another emperor, that is to ſay, they 
gives him propoſed to elect one, and the revolt could not 
Nee. fail to prove contagious. Galba, ſenſible of 
his on weakneſs, wanted to find a rr pn 
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Piſo, who was leſs diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious 
birth, than by his eminent virtues, and therefore 
adopted him. His advice to Piſo, as given by 
Tacitus, is worthy of a ſage. Exhorting him 
to conduct himſelf with prudence and mode- 
ration. This is not the country where one 
* family governs, and all the reſt are ſlaves, 
“ ſaid he; you are to reign over men, who can 
& neither endure total ſubjection nor perfect 
liberty.“ Piſo had no opportunity to put his 
advice in practice. | 5 

There was a ſeditious perſon ſo provoked by 
the preference which Galba had given to Piſo, 
that he conſpired to deſtroy them both. This 
rival was Otho, the huſband of Poppæa, and 
the favourite of Nero, before the emperor was 
ſeduced by his wife. He was infamous for his 
luxury and debauchery, immerſed in debt to the 
amount of two hundred millions of ſeſterces , 
and reduced to a ſituation from whence, he 
had no means to extricate himſelf, but by 
ſtriking a deſperate ſtroke. To fall in battle, 
or by the hand of juſtice, he ſaid, was to him 
nearly the ſame thing; and his friends and 
ſlaves adviſed him to run every hazard. He 
was likewiſe encouraged by the promiſes of aſ- 
trologers, a kind of men,” ſays Tacitus, who 
<*« 1mpoſe'upon people of rank by ſeducing pro- 
„ mites; who are always diſapproved of in our 
country, but {till encouraged.” They pro- 
miſed the empire to Otho, and there was nothing 
he was more willing to believe. 


* 
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Otho forms 
a ſcheme for 
ſeizing the 
empire, 


Two enterpriſing ſoldiers undertook to ma- Heis pro- 


nage the conſpiracy, and kindled the flame of re- de EE 
About 1, 614,583 J. Engliſh, 


tian guards, 


Eis rices. 
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bellion. On the day appointed, Otho was car- 
ried to the prætorian camp, where he was pro- 
claimed by the ſoldiery, and the officers were 
hurried away by the torrent. Piſo and Galba 
were murdered in attempting to put a ſtop to 
the diſturbance; and Otho took a pleaſure in 
looking attentively at their heads beſmeared in 
blood. On the contrary, Galba made uſe of the 


following expreſſion, which was worthy of a 


great man, to a ſoldier, who was boaſting of his 
having killed Otho. Pray who gave you orders? 
The proſcriptions, and the cruelty which had 
been cxerciſed by thoſe emperors who ſucceeded: 
to Auguſtus, had ſo entirely extinguiſhed the an- 
cient families, that from the time of Galba, there 
was not one emperor WhO Was deſcended from 
them. | 
At thes time thatOtho, who had Gn no 5 7 


. geulky in getting himſelf acknowledged by the 


ſenate, was receiving the uſual homage of flat- 
tery, the ſovereign power was ſeized by a com- 
petitor. Before the murder of Galba, the legions. 
in Germany bad proclaimed their commander, 
Vitellius, emperor, whole ii famous conduct dur- 
ing his youth, which was ſpent in company with 
Tiberius, would have been ſufficient to have 
rendered him contemptible, though he had not 
added new proofs of his worthleſſneſs, gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, meanneſs, and every abje& vice. 
Some of the Gauls had declared in his favour; 
and his want of abilities to carry on the war were 
to be made up by the talents of his gene- 


rals, Valens and Cecina. Otho, who had the 
citizens of Rome, _ * Suards. and 


many 
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many legions. on his ſide; and whoſe elevation 
ſeemed to give {cope to. his'genius, that appeared 
hitherto to have been ſunk in effeminacy, pre- 
pared to oppoſe them. Ew; | 
From the time that Auguſtus had got the 
whole power into his hands, by means of his 
addreſs and violence, the art of war was forgot- 
ten in Italy. The prætorian guards led an idle 
licentious life, and their debauchery was in- 
creaſed by the ſums continually laviſhed upon 
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War forgot= 
ten in Rome, 
for which 
they make 
unſkilful 
prepara- 
tions, 


them by the emperors, as the only means of 


attaching them to their ſervice. - The ſenators 
and knights were ſo ignorant of diſcipline, that 
their preparations ſeemed rather fitted for ſplen- 
did feſtivals than the ſeverities of a campaign. 
The whole city was filled with terror, and the 
idea of war was only pleaſing to thoſe reſtleſs 
irits, and men of ruined fortunes, who placed 
eir whole hopes in the public calamities, The 
time was now over when Rome, though cor- 
rupted, ſtill abounded with heroes. t 
The firſt hoſtilities. were unfavourable to 
Vitelllus. Cecina was obliged to raiſe the fiege 
of Placentia, and received a very important 
check before he was joined by his colleague 
and when they met, they deſpiſed and mutually 
reviled one another. Otho was adviſed to tem- 
porize, which was certainly the beſt thing he 
could do in his preſent circumſtances; but tired 
with ſuſpenſe, and perhaps dreading that his 
adherents would cool, he was reſolved to ven- 
ture an engagement; but what was a more ſur- 
prifing fault, he did not appear there in perſon. 


Battle of 
Bedriacum 
decifive in 
favour of 
Vitellius, 


He was perſuaded by his flatterers to withdraw = 


while 
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w while the army fought in his cauſe. Part of the 
prætorian guards attended him, but the reſt of 
the army could neither ſnew the ſame ardour, 
nor preſerve the ſame diſcipline in his abſence; 
and though commanded by two experienced 
generals, they no longer continued in ſubjection. 
At laſt the battle, fought at Bedriacum, between 
Mantua and Cremona, was decided in favour of 
Virtellius, where above forty thouſand men fell 
Carnage on both ſides. In the civil wars no advantage 
Si n, was to be gained by taking priſoners, becauſe 
they were not made ſlaves, which occaſioned 
more dreadful carnage. The news of the de- 
feat was brought by a ſoldier, who finding him- 
felf accuſed of impoſture and falſehood, con- 
firmed the intelligence by killing himſelf at tlie 
% / EO Bom 
Fut . The emperor being reſolved not to ſurvive a 
ter a reien defeat, perſiſted in his deſign, notwithſtanding 
Aen., the intreaties of his friends and the ſoldiers, 
pleading motives of generoſity, to which it is 
not eaſy to give credit. Like Cato, he gave 
his laſt orders with the greateſt compoſure, and 
employed himſelf in providing for the ſafety of 
his adherents, after which he ſtabbed himſelf 
with his dagger. A number of his ſoldiers, 
from affection to his perſon, put themſelves to. 
death. He reigned only three months. The 
mildneſs of his government during that ſnort 
ſpace does not prevent our ſuppoſing, that if 
he had got himſelf once firmly eſtabliſned on the 
throne he would have followed the example f 
Nero, ſince he was guilty of the ſame vices. 
When men are anxious to ſecure dominian, may 42 
. make 
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make a good beginning, but when they haye 


no dangers to i give themſelves up to 


every ſpecies of wickedne 
0 2. mean time Vitellius; who was Rill leſs 
worky of reigning, received information, ac- 
cording to the uſual form, while he. was in 
Gaul, that the ſehate had conferred upon him 
the ſovereign authority. He immediately paſſed 
iato Italy, and without deigning to ſave ap- 
arances, indulged. himſelf in the cruel plea- 
Fire of viſiting the, field of battle, which was 
ſtill covered with the bodies of the dead. Some 
of his courtiers nauſeating the ſtench of the 
carcaſes ; A dead enemy always ſmells well, ſaid 
| he, but more eſpecially a citizen; an abominable . 
expreſſion, w which conveys. every idea of the 
moſt horrid barbarity. Rome was now governed · 
by a ſtupid brutal tyrant,” who was, always im- 
merſed either in wine or in blood; whoſe gluts 
tony ſwallowed millions; whoſe palace was 
daily filled with bacchanalian riots; and whoſe 
ſoldiers, following the example of their maſters... 
indulged in every ſpecies of debauchery, and 
1 terror Loa contuſion all round them. 
give a perfect idea of him at one ſtroke, let 
us 26d, that he paid extraordinary honour 0 

the memory of Nero. 


vitellius 
renders him - 
ſelf odious 
and con. 


terptible, 


Such 4 per could nor laſt long at a time [Who Veſ- 


When the empire was given or taken away at the ? 
pe of the army; and Vitellius was very. 
don threatened by Veſpaſian. This general, 


afian was, 
and by what 
ſteps e roſe. 


the ſon of a petty e ee had raiſed him 


ſelf imperceptibly under Caligula and Claudius, 
dy mean ſervilities: for the great fortunes even 
Vox. II. 1 — 8 
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of mer of merit have ſcarcely ever any other 
origin in the courts of bad princes. In one 
word, be roſe under the auſpices. of Narciſſus, 
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Though not ſo fawping. N che teig 1 07 
1 whoſe ridiculous Tancies e did ft at- 
t be obtained the command of the; | army in 

by wat a againſt, the Jews, of which we malle give 
an acco 11 in t he ſequel. He arried on ichis 
War with equal * and ability, when thret 
ſudden revolutions ſmoothed the Way for al 
"enterpriſe, "which he could not have formed, DU 
with ahxious appfehenſion, or rather WED os 
* | formed by other people. The pretended ors 
hien Toe him the empire, 9294 the e e- 
Sious application of the prophecies, toncermig - 
Our Saviour, which was made to him *. Jobe 
Phbus, ought to be reckoned eitbet Political 
ftratagems, the artifices of Hattery, of the ( 
of ſuperſtitious credulit 

The legions which 112 rved in | the Eat hi 
jealous at ſeeing every thing Aips oled bf by. the 
others, wanted in their turn to kabel be 9 35 
for; and 5 was F by! 

OVErnor of Syria, to elze this 
Lig 1 48 by his 5 8 
. and 11055 yr was acknowledged 
the Eaſt; Mucianus began his m 
pfteceded by Antonius Prins aich the 
of Mzſia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. 1100 
Was rouſed by the noiſe of war, Vs did 
wake from his lethargy, when he immed 0 
ordered his generals Cecina and Valens to 0] 
he enemy z but the firſt of them was à tran, 

| "an 
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debaughis, whoſe retinye was 
Friniud gained a battle at hin 7 
the gates of "remdna, which, was fallowed by Ge 
ws taking of the ton, when. he delivered it up 
e 5 05 ae. by his ſoldiers, 
hb 0 4 | ch the readieft zes 
alian every here met wi 
a of which the, weak. Vitellius og == 
was ignorant himſelf, or wanted to keep the xt. 
| 44310428, "hehe en He continued to live. as 
Tie 1 had been. in in perfect tranquility, 5 
90 either in tus debaucheries or + 
B Lev y granting privileges and immu- 
nifes 9 mey, and diflipating his wealth in 
3 meal Reg ade pleaſures 
Wever, came. prefling, and 
WH i ſet Tc pg the emperor, he 
a 


—— 
155 


went to the camp, but rhar LP ay to make 
AH ee en gquitted 
in a io W e r 


Nh * ee . PR: 05 afftet. Fee 
humiliation than from attach- 
ha perſon, teſtified. great anziet) to 5 
Put he knew not how to profit hy it, He con- 
e paſſed the r in the men de ere 


=: 


; 8 Ho what Was preſented to him by 10 NY 


0 . "irmni he choſe the part beſt Suiced 8 
8 NN * FT . weh en esse 

1 F 1 On pre» 
N pro 


2 2 


Strips him- 
felf of every 
badge of au- 
thority, - 
The people 
oppoſe it, 


Dreadful ſe- 
ation. 


taken priſoner, was dragged to the feet of Vice 


Rome taken 


39 0 LE 


* 3 


Very people who had' ſhewn 'fuch à ze; 17 at- 3 
tachment to him a little before. Wu 5 


The +t 8 I 4 RY 
& s in ac in the coun of Cam Janid. 
. des the treaty, he went to 1529 it 
to the people; and after recommending all his 
family to 74 wich tears in his eyes, wh u 
His Neid and wanted to This Haney: OF eve 
badge of authority. choly Tp * 
ſoftened the bearts fr 5 7 people, and 8 
them to oppoſe it; pg Him from 
executing ce compelled him "to 
return e Sabinus was attacked, and 
3 — loſt ſome of his ſoldiers, retired to 
capitol, where he was beſieged by the Germa 
horts, who ſer fire.to the gates. The templè 
of f Jöpiter was conſumed, and Sabinus bein 


, 'Where he was cut in pieces, notwithſtand- 
ing the efforts of the rm. one to 1 the enrag; 
66 ſoldiery.. "Y 4. 

Fg, hope of conciliatory as were "the 

an end. Primus arrived, and c g. all 
Before ing Ve” poſſeffion of the di ity, "White 
they were e the fooliſh licentious feſti⸗ 
val of the Saturnalia. Tacitus tells us, "wall 
the flau nter and horrors of this action did n. 
put à ſtop to the amuſements of che people. 
This anecdote ſerves to give an idea of the RO 


mans in their diſgraceful humiliation, Wien de. 


baſed by univerſal corruption. V itellius being 
ſurpriſed in che cell of à flave, where he ha 
concealed" himfelf, became the ſpött bf thoſe | 


about his neck, his hands tied behind uw id i 
his robe diſgracefully: torn, be was brought into 
* | | the 
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the forum as a wicked criminal. He was loaded + © 
with reproaches, beſpattered with dirt, and put 

to death by a. thouſand torments; after which 
his head was fixed upon a lance, and his body 

_ dragged with a hook into the Tiber. What a 
death for an emperor]! Thus we ſee, that even 

in the moſt poliſhed nations, when licentiouſ- 

neſs has thrown down all regard for laws and 


morals, ſpectacles are ſometimes preſented to 
our view, which we could not nl poſlible in 
2 of Oe rot . Fenn 
7 7115 2 TS 22 5 50 e e 
e 70 — — __ 
« 5 5 2 oy 3 4 wr rnd agen Ip? N * | 
| i x 2 8 La a” 8 1 A Th ann Mins roger; 
v Wk: | 7 5 9 


4 88 of 5 * of gee, 


| 2 PAS LAN, though” abſent, was c- 6. 
| knowle "Emperor ; N . 


23 


— 


for 2 5 was an object of Sar tap in the ing 1 
eyes of the haughty Mucianus, and no longer N 
interfered in public affairs, for in courts merit : 


vat e e in an inſtant. 8 
r e df gl 


Ty 
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ae he emperor Was waiting in And for ; Pl 
E's we wind” "HEH Ne to Rome, The Alcxan- 
lena.  drians having declared in his favouf from the 
beginning, Expected; copbderable, 3 
- but; were diſguſted by his e:xconomy3..which had 
a tincture of avarice however, two pretended 
miracles, mentioned by Tacitus on thę authority 
of living witneſſes, put a ſtop to their murmurs. 
Tu men, the Ae anche other lame, 
ing inſpired by the Serapis, intreated him 
to anoint the eyes of the one with his ſp pittle, and 
to preſs the hand of the other wh his foot. 
e eee, COP OREN | 
peg were cured, 
i The miracles, of falſe religion are zmmo 
way 1. of the devil, 


n aſcribed to the inte 
knayery, falſehood, and credulity, att: Wh * 
 furnifh à more probable e ion. Velpaſian 
either ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, or Lag 
pleaſed, to degęive others: the an a 
bn by Tacttus might have been of that 
af men who are Sh {urroynded by. wer 
-- and, vouch. for them as. if they had. been ehe 
wWwitneſſes. Hiſtory e n 
abundance: but ban 46k We 
whoſe miracles are ped-: neg \ 4p: gt 


divine teſtimony, to Ges ele fables. os. 
0s: and ee n ene 0 
prodigy of a different kind as to | 

1 after having been under the tyranny af ſeven 285 
ben. monſters, drenched in blood, at laſt under 54 
Authority of an (emperor Who 61 worthy of 
that name: and Veſpaſian, who had formerly 


been the mean flatterer of tyrants, "rake h 57 | 
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ſelf eſteemed and reſpected for every princely 
quality. Modeſt, induſtrious, and conſtantly 
attentiye to the cares of government, he endea- 
voured to reſtore that @ in the management 
— public affairs, which had been ſubverted by 
tyranny and diſcord. Without flattering their 
paſſions, he reſtored diſcipline in the, army; 
recovered the ancient luſtre of the ſenate 
diſcarding unworthy members, and giving it a 
hare in the e Fe e put an end to very 
great evils, by the prudent adminiſtration of 
uſtice; by example, which has greater influence 
than the laws, checked the luxury which pre- 
_ walled at their tables; and corrected licentious 
manners by prudent regulations Without 
\reignty in nothing ſo much as in labouring for © 
the good of the public; and it is by ſueh con- 
dust chat a monarch deſerves his power. 
Ter he has been cenſured for a paſſion which He bat been 
even dil aces ate lifez the love of money. avarice and 
He has likewiſe been charged with ſelling offices tion. 
and pardons; with having increated the taxes, 
and employing ſevere avaricious men in collecting 
the revenues, with a deſign, of ſqueezing them 
like ſponges, and condemning them when they 
had amaſſed conſiderable fortunes. His ſon 
Titus having diſappproved of a tax upon urine, 
the emperor preſented him with the firſt ſum 
which. was collected from it, and aſked him, + 
if the money had a bad ſmell? The apologiſts for The ug. 
his condy& vindicated him by ſaying, chat he which be. 
was compelled to it from the neceſſity of the money, 
times, tor, the finances were intirely exhauſted; 
1 4 N 198 %4- Folnd - 
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| upd alle 2d the excellent uſes to which he de. 
dicated his revenues, in adorning the city, mend 
ing 5 relieving the neceſſitous, reſtor- - 
-./ing the fortynes of decayed ſenators, and be 
ſtowing ſplendid rewards upon men of learning 
and ingenious artiſts, But it is impoſſible to 
vindicate odious exactions, which rather reſemble 
the extortions of a tax: gatherer than the impoſts 
af a prince. It was not neceſſary to aſſign a 
Penſion of a hundred thouſand ſefterces * to the 
profeſſors of eloquence, nor to beſtow a reward 
of five hundred thouſand ſeſterces F upon a poet, 
ag as done by Veſpaſiap. Ne:impoſts ſhould | 
be levic Je 5 the people but * neceſſi-” 
ties of ſtate require. 


He baniſhed This pr a though is liberal to poets N 


by loſophers 
t enemies Orgtors. 


aniſhed philoſophers, as enemies of 


of monar- monarchy. It muſt be owned, that under the 


| ch Yo. 


* We 


- maſk. of ſtoiciſm, a number run into blameable 
exceſſes. Demetrius, 3 Cynie. had the inſo- 
lence to continue in Rome, and even to come 
into the emperor's preſence, without ſhewing' 
_ the: leaſt, token of reſpect. Velpaſian ſent un 
the follow ing meſſage: Nn da what you can to'- 
provgke me to: Put you to death, out 7 20 nat kill | 
every gag that berks.. 


ment However, he baniſhed Helvjdios Prifcus; this. 


Baniſh 
f Hel 
of Helvidius ſon-in-law and 1 imitator of the virtues of Thraſea, 


whole only crime was a love of liberty too ⁊ea · 
lous to be indulged under a rnonarch. He be- 
hayed with more generoſity to Metius: Pompo- 
s a had been e 0 Nim a8 YN 

1251 53. bo d. + 40361 94. a2: kogldl. 
dangerous 
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dangerous rival; he raifed him to the conſulſhip : 
ſaying Tf he becomes" e he "will remember. 
my kindneſſes.”” - 201 eONaW! 

Two important wars ended happily. The Rebellion of 
Batavi, led on by Civilis, one of the moſt diſ- and Cal. 

tinguiſned men of that country, had ſhaken off ſupprefſea. 

the Roman yoke. The Gauls, excited by their 

druids, and a deteſtation of ſlavery, likewiſe 

revolted, and their leader, Claſſicus, having 

aſſumed the badges of authority, preceded by ln. 

lictors, compelled the legions to take the oath 

of allegiance to the Gallic empire. Seven le- 

gions were ſent to ſuppreſs the rebellion on te 

| Rhine, which was too great a force to be reſiſt- 

ed by a people divided among themſelves, and 

therefore the greateſt part of them readily ſub- . 

mitted; but Ciyilis continued ſteady, gaining c, 
ſeveral: advantages, and ſuſtaining ſome loſſes, 

till he ſaw that the Batavi were tired of ſuch a 
dangerous war, and then ſubmitted to Cerialis, 

4 man of abilities, ſometimes negligent, | bur: 

_ almoſt always fortunate. Ly 

The war againſt the Jews, the moſt Ge eng * 

which is recorded in hiſtory, was likewiſe ende 

this year. That people, who hated and deſpiſed: 

every other nation as much as they were univer- 

ſally hated and deſpiſed, were in nothing re- 
ſpectable but their being the depoſitaries of 
revelation, which, however, did not prevent 

them from ſinking i into the groſſeſt ſuperſtition; 

and were too weak and contemptible to act a 

diſtinguiſhed part in politics. When they were 

freed from a tedious captiyity, they put them- 

ſelxes under the government - their high- 

AMIS prieſts, 


1 


__ vuſalem, 


7 


+ | — 'F;Q * K 
er Prieſts, kane Pompey had ſubjected them to 1 
" St 38 ng, taken. Jeruſalem, and put an 
Tp NM he quare between the two brothers, :- hong 
and Ariſtobulus, who contended for the 
pality.. The cruel Herod, añ adherent of 
Antony, and. afterwards protected by Auguſ- 
tus for a long time, bore the title of king; but 
_ the tyranny. of his ſon Archelaus provoked 
We vs, „ho bapiſhed him, and "reduced 
B a into a Roman province. 
Prejudiees FPrequent Wg chiefly occalioned by 
== fanaticilm, OL greateſt miſery upon the 
Jews. They be 4527 = the, whole world was 
„ u del 18 them. Not knowing the true 
Meſſiah, who had been foretold by their pro- 
Lare 
.. -pliſhed,: they daily expected in his ſtead a deli- 
verer worthy vr their ſtupid prejudices ſo that 
_ whoever pleaſed to-preſent himſelf as ſuch, could 
eaſily Kindle a e The Phariſees reſt - 
ing their per on 4 heap of ſuperſtitions, pre- 
ſerved the fire of entlidaſa, and accuſed of 
icdolatry all who did not concur in their op 
nions and religious ceremonies. They looked 
with horror, upon the ſtandards of the legions 
and the images of the emperors; and their pre- 
judices and national character contributed equal} 
A 0 light up a flame in Judea upon the lighteſt 


| Sigeet . | Nero ent Velpalian to reduce that rebellious | 
people. He had completed the con 
the whole kingdom except the capit when 


26 — proclaimed emperor, he followed where 
ortune led * the war to be 
g continued, 
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continged,” and Jeruſalem taken, by his eldeft 

ſon Tus. The ruin of that unfortunate 
wa more owing to the Jews than to the Romans. 
e Jews, divided among themſelves, and in- 
flamed with inyeterate hatred againſt one _— q 

became their own executioners. The moſt ] 
dent among them were deſirous to ſubmit; Ek 
4 mad faction, who took the name of Zealns, 
obſtinately perſiſted, and tyranniſed over their ref 
own 55 at the very time that they an kt pro- 

vengeance of the enemy. The 

of with.an innumerable multitude, a 


err of Mood were Fee flowin Fong 
their internal diſſengons. The LF even 


1 different parties among themſelves, and 
greater inveteracy . againft one another 


h 8 they were afflicted by a dreadful famine, 


in which every thing ſerved for food, and a mo- 


ther Was e to kill her own fon in order 
to Jeyout him, The fanatics, reſting their faith 
upon falſe prophets, bid defiance 55 every ſuf- 


ering, anger, and death. Titus haying fruit- 


7 lefsl ly employed every gentle means to prevail 


with Nene to ſurrender, at laſt took the place by 
Ko The. temple Was given up to che fame, | 


ofm. 
and Jeruſalem buried for ever in ruins. 


his countrymen. to. ſerye in the Roman army, 
- reckons eleven hundred thouſand Jews to have 
periſhed ; in the courſe of this ſiege; but Sueto- 
en and Cornelius Nepos leſſen the number 
almoſt one half. The hiſtory of Joſephus bears 
e tokens of flattery, deal, and 


exaggera 


1 


27 ainft the Romans : to "complete alt theſe 


y c hi orian Joſephus, who had forſaken 


iy 


1 | 
, : 
ha * * * *7*7 * 
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exaggeration, that we cannot help refuſing te 
give him credit upon many occaſions. Doeg 
the man who alleges that he propheſied Veſ- 
paſian would be emperor, ſuppoſing that he 
was the perſon meant in the ancient oracles, de- 
ſerye to be reckoned among the e of ep 
. hifforiansÞ + 5 ke 5 45 
Ve fan, w n fifty-nine years of age, fic 
"ad 05 point of death, 2 much were ck = 
duties of ſovereignty impreſſed on his mind, 


attempted to get up in his bed, ſaying, that an 


88 
the citizens. 
Old men. 


emperor ſhould: die ſtanding, and immediately: ex- 
pired. He was ſometimes ſo much above being 
affected with vulgar prejudices, that he uſed x. 
laugh at ſuch as would have frightened other 
people. At Wenn,, this far: 
ie chreatens' any one, ſaid he, it muſt be the 
« king of Parthia, Who has: long hair, and not 
— 5 am bald.” Notyithſtanding, he believed 5 
in aſtrology and divination. 18 
The laft time the citizens of Rome were 
numbered was under his reign. It is ſaid that 
there were Fe en pool Poren Wanne 
years old, living een the Apennines and it 


fiver Po, of whom eight —4. above 4 hundred 
and thirty, and three of a hundred and forty. 
Theſe facts are greatly to be doubted; they 
were much more difficult to be aſcertained at 
tn ny | Waal at Pere. f 000K 
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24 44D &h6Hlheef Tins avid» fare fac. 39» 
41 faction 'riling in our breaſt, becauſe; the Tiews ha 
idea of a good prince is accompanied with that 28.5 
of. poste Kacke The ſole purpoſe of his . 
reign Was to diffuſe happineſs, and far from ſuf- 
ferxing himſelf to be intoxicated by power, Which 
gereraliy gives a looſe to the paſſions, he ſacri. 

ced his on inclinations the moment he found 
himſelf reſponſible for the welfare of the people. 
He diſmiſſed Berenice, daughter of Agrippa, 
king of the Jews, with whom he was diſtractedly  - - 
in love; and diſmiſſed her only that he mignt 2 To 
note incur the cenſure of the Romans by-marry- | 
ing a foreigner. The pleaſures of his youth PIERS. 
were abandoned for the duties of government; cence. 
and the deſife of doing good became the empe- 
r' ruling paſſion + My friends, I have las a 
; ſaid he, upon recollecting chat he had 2 
mmatked it with any act of beneficence, - /- - 
3p The favours beſtowed upon the contrins. Generous 
might Have proved a burden to the people, enn. 
the generoſity of Titus therefore would have 
been leſs admirable, had it not been joined with 
Economy, and if, While he gave to a few, he 
had not been attentive to the intereſt: of all. 
His maxim, that no ſubject ought to quit the 
preſence of his —— in diſcontent, is only 
Koen in the mouth of a judicious prince, who 

WS wikets it is proper to grant and when to 

FT'T1 . _. refuſe, 
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He vie _ po Was, ddubtleſs, neceſſary. to entertain 
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.refuſe, and can give a denial without provoking 
teſemment. 'He i is commended for having con- 
- firmed without exception all the gonations made 
by his predecefſors, a proceeding for # 

. he might perhaps with reaſon be eg $ 


people with public diverſions, w the y 
2 built by Titus, with I 
cre exhibited, were ſuited to the 455 of 15 
44 0 2 


and n 


i , — 


1 


7 
come fey 1 hog | 
2 5 = 


5 8 Wh 1 et "_ his. Chen, 
hared,) his favours. Te made two patricians 
eat at his table, who had beep convicted. of. a 

_ ..--> *on{piracy againſt him, and condemned to death 
buy che ſenate, Informers were the only objects 

— ſeverity, and he Pwrged Weary of Va 

-NWLANCE. | 


4:3» - va great prince, who Wa S ſtiled the dalighs 


of mankind; and whoſe virtues have made his 
exploits be mmer. died. at the age of forty, 
Alter a reign of two years and left the empire 
oa monſter, under whoſe. oppreſſion it way del- 
tined long to groan. . Such is the deplorable fa 


of nations. 
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"The | event in this reign was the firſt Preadful r- 
efiption "of Mount Veſuvius, in "which two Veſuvies. 
"Whole Gides," Hereulaneuny ane were 
ou under mountains of aſhes, which were 
155 ds harderied” into a fold maſs by the 
elked matter "thrown out by the volcano. 
"Pliny, che naturaliſt, Who then eomtnandecdt che Pliny, th 
feet at Miſenum, was defirous'of obſerving; this 1 
Aresdful phiznomenon nearer; nd his cure. 
ity colt hun his" Hife. No mä eher thewed! a 
reater paſſion for ſtudy t than he; at table, in 
b bath Py, und even" in the {ircers | ſe 
EY it employed” his artenition Nord |. 
Ris rn wolks,Vh6 left behind m 
undred and "fx Port. fotos, filled wich en- 
k rom vario Long Which tie had 
Ho Being perſuaded that ſome 
ay be drawn from the worſt books, there 
- bk Which tze did not read, or 2 
Tin,” Recordingh, in cke inmenfiey of ar- 
1 e in ufs natural hiſtory, che eritics | 
— for exereiſing their 
e Human life would not be 8 
RO exact of ſuch a variety. r 
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IN Domictin, brother of Titus, the buf qua- Dene, 
LIT of Caligula and News were united. mine 

and folly were his characteriſtics. In his chr 

"hain he amuſed himſelf with killing flies; 
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rt and. to him it wag equally a matter of divets 
ion to kill men. He aflumed the title of God, 
| While he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous 
VUices 3 and affected all the military Yan | 
though he only gave marks of the moſt ſhame- 
. ik cowardice. He promulgated ſome 
: lawsz among others, one prohibiting the m 
= of eunuchs; and ſometimes did juſt and ran. 
rous actions, but a few inſtances of diſſembled 
virtue ſerved only to, make his vices Pear more 
| horrid. 
Invance of We may judge of his . Sy the barbarous 
org he once-took of aſſembling the princi- 
ſenators and knig hrs in a hall hung with 
obligin — to dine amidſt all the hor- 
ors of — — diſmiſſing them in dreadful 
tion of becoming or victims of his cru- 
Shy. After having ſufficiently diverted himſelf 
With. their fears, he conſoled them with preſents. 
He encow- An inſurrection in Germany, which was ſoon 
— quelled, furniſhed the tyrant with an opportu- 
r _ of giving full vent to his cruelty. - Then, 
if. e m —— Tacitus, birth, riches, ho- 
nours, — above all, virtues, were converted 
into crimes. The rewards beſtowed upon infor- 
mers appeared in as odious a light even as their 
malice; conſulſhips, prieſthoods, and the moſt 
lucrative governments were laviſhed upon thoſe 
execrable monſters. Slaves were bribed to give 
evidence againſt their maſters, | and in caſes of 
neceſſity, fr fr iends ſupplied the place of enemies. 
Mien of the greateſt worth were executed on a 
charge of high treaſon; the ſenate was their judge, 
hog is, the involuntary inſtrument of 0 har 
pat: at 
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Phat no trace of virtue might be left, all the He baniths 


;hilofophers_were baniſhed... The two moſt ce- phers, ce. 
brated among theni, Dion Chryſoſtom and 
Epictetus the city without having where 
with to ſubſiſt. The emperor did not even ſpare 
the fine arts and eloquence, which were leſs cal- 
culated for giving him umbrage. In a» word, Univerſal, 
contjtues Tacitus, à horrid inquiſition ſhut all a 
cars and mouths; and people — 5 have loft 
their memory with their 1 had it been as 
much in their power to forget as it was to be 
{edt The C 3 ſuffered a perſecution, but 
upon What motives it was raiſed is not knouns 


. 1 hiſtorians RG Acre the 
e bis DA HM Ado „ 

Dread, the * * dee guilt, * abs. 

nat to haunt Domitian, till he under went the com- ad 

mon fate of tyrants. A conſpiracy: was formed 

3 withm the walls of his palace; 

| eſs directed the plot, which N 

ed. 2 tyrant was aſſaſſinated ; the ſenate or- | 

dered his ſtatues to be thrown. down, and the 5 

army wanted 3 he had loaded 

them with favours. 

Agricola, father-in-law of the ider Tacks At, Py 
tus, one of the greateſt men of his age, reflected. —— — 
honour upon this reign, by his conduct and ex- 4 
plaits in Great Britain, RO which he had been 
made governor by V By a ſteady ad- 
* to the rules on policy and virtue, 

courage, and admirable prudence, . 
—— ſucceſs in all his enterpriſes. He 
ſtrengthened the Roman dominion over that part 
of the. iſland which was already conquered, by go- 
Ve with humanity and juſtice, and ſoftening 
Vork. II. Q. che 


beg an 
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P 


ers Trort 
the ſavage manners of the people, by the intro- 


duction of arts and the conveniencies of life. He 


puſhed on his conqueſts during ſeven ſucceſſive 


2 Sem on 3p ; and having defeated theCaledonians, 


Account of 
Apollonius 
Jyanæus. 


His advice to 


Veſpaſian. 


ple in the north of Scotland, would have 
ſubdued the whole iſland, had he not been re- 
called by Domitian, who was jealousof his glory. 
Agricola, by a conduct uniformly modeſt, cir- 
cumſpect, and reſerved, found means to eſcape 


the misfortunes to which virtue and ſuperior me- 


rit were then 9 — He died in peace, and 
from motives 0 8 ng made the emperor joint 
heir with his wife and daughter. Domitian's 
vanity was flattered by this bequeſt, whieh he 
took for a mark of eſteem. He was ſo corrupted 
And Blinded by flattery, ſays Tacitus, 45 not to re- 
feu, that a good aer are ne a ** reve 
bis Heir. 
We ſhallfiniſh this article with a brief account 
of Apollonius Tyanæus, the celebrated Pytha · 
gorean, who played a diſtinguiſned part under 
che preceding emperors, and whom the enemies 
of Chriſtianity have audaciouſly compared to Je- 
ſus Chriſt, taking for truth the fables related in 
his honour by Philoſtratus, from the papers of 
one Damis, a weak man; who was a diſciple of 
that philoſopher. In fact, he was only an en- 
thuſiaſt, bold, zealous, auſtere, vain, and ca- 
pable of impoſing on the ſimple, by pretended 
1 and miracles. After having viſited 
ndia and Arabia, he came to Rome in the time 
of Nero, 10 ſee, as he expreſſed himſelf, what 
kind F beaſt a tyrant was. 
Art Alexandria he had ſeveral interviews with 


Velpaſian, to whom he gave ſome excellent ad- 
I * ."vICes, 
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vices,” particularly the following: Do not 


« enrich yourſelf by burdening the people with 
< taxes: gold. purchaſed by the tears of your 
&* ſubje&ts would be fatal and pernicious. The 
s beſt uſe you can make of riches is to relieve 


« the miſerable; and preſerve to the wealthy 


2 their lawful poſſeſſions. Make the law your 


227 


rule, and you will eſtabliſh good regulations 


c jf you be the firſt to ſubmit to them. 

In the reign of Domitian, being accuſed: by 
ef philoſopher Euphrates of magic and rebel- 
lon, he had the courage to come to Rome, and 
it ĩs pretended ſpoke to the tyrant with the great- 
eſt freedom; without being puniſhed for it. The 
writer of his life aſſures us, that he informed the 
2 at Epheſus of the death of Domitian the 

ay that he was aſſaſſinated. 

Io complete his impoſturea, Apollonius re- 
ſolved to conceal his death from mankind; he 
diſappeared on a ſudden; and it was given out 


that he had aſcended into heaven. The hiſtory 
of his life is the ſtrongeſt refutation of his pre · 


tenfions: we there find abſurdities which clear- 
ly demonſtrate the impoſture: but credulous 
and prejudiced minds are not ftartled at abſur- 
dities; and while paganiſm ſubſiſted Apollonius 
had the reputation of a man peculiarly favoured 


Accuſed at 
Rome. 


His death. 


Adſurdity of 
his hiſtory, | 
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96. 
VNerva a vir - 
tuous, but 


weak empe- venerable old man, of conſummate virtue, but 
: timid and weak, either from character, or the 
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TE RV A, when the — * made 
choice of to ſucceed Domitian, was a 


effects of old age. Though he governed with 
| juſtice, and even puniſhed. the in- 

mers of the preceding pany eg yet in all theſe 
he ſhewed himſelf too fſceprible of impreſſions 
from other people. In his conduct be always 
gave more marks of pliancy than firmnels, 
which made a man of confular rank ſay, It is 


a misfortune to be ruled. by a prince under whom 


ever, Tacitus commends Nerva for having 


nothing is permitted to am it is likewiſe 4 misfor- 
Hes lobe all things are permitted ts all. How- 


found means of reconciling two things, before 
deemed incompatible, ſovereignty. and Ts 
A good prince, though — have ſome ble- 

miſhes, ts always entuad uo the, hamage of 


_ good fubjeRts. 


The prato- "The prætorian g guards, * could. with dif- 


rian guards 
inſult his 
weakneſs, 


Trajan, 


ficulry be reftrained by ſevere diſcipline, ſoon 
infulted the weakneſs of the govemment. They 
mutinied, and demanded that the naurderers 

' Domitian ſhould be delivered up to them, nor 
could they be appeaſed by the' entreaties or 
remonſtrances of the emperor ; they beheld him, 
without emotion, preſent his throat to their 
 fwords,. and forced him to comply with. their 


pleaſure. - After this Nerva, in order to ſecure 
5 himſelf, 
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himſelf, and at the ſame time provide à ſupport 
for the empire, adopted Trajan, of all men the 
moſt worthy of being the ſovereign of the 
world. He was then carrying on a war in 
Pannonia, without the moſt diſtant thoughts 
of his elevation to ſo high a rank. Frajan 
governed ſome months in the emperor's name; 

nd had he not been choſen ſucceſſor, the death 
of Nerva would have been à great misfortune 
to the empirmeee RE 
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ARATAN, à native of Spain, and ſon of 33. 
1 2 perſon of conſular dignity, was maſter te ge. 
every accompliſhment” except learning, the the moderal 
want of which he made up for by his eſteem for jon ore. 
learned men. A ſingle anecdote will be ſuffi- repuutie, -+ 
cient to fhew his principles. On prefenting a 

new captain of the prætorian guards with a 

ford, as the badge of inveſtiture, Uſe this for 

me, ſaid the emperor, if 1 govern well; if not, 
employ" it againſt me. Looking on himſelf as the 

head, not the maſter of the ſtate, he took an 

dath to obſerve the laws; the only mark of dif- 

tinction between him and the ſenators, was his 
ſuperior aſſiduity and application to buſineſs; 

and he lived among his ſubjects like a father, 
whoſe only aim is to promote the happineſs o ß 
Bis children. Such as I wiſhed the emperors an c- 
%"whuld be to me when I was a private perſon, maxim, 
* fuch do I wiſh to be to private perſons now | 
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J am emperor.” This was his maxim; by it 
he regulated his conduct; and his reign _ the 
roy of juſtice and beneficence. 
Informer He entirely cleared Rome of thoſe pxcomble 
e informers — converted every innocent action 
into à crime. As accuſations were authoriſed by 
| law, there being no public officer appointed for 
the proſecution of criminals, he encreaſed the 
ſeverity of the puniſnments inflicted on calum- 
Occonomy niators. One of his principal cares was to pre- 
— of vent the extortions, of which the collectors of 
Geimpots. the revenue were guilty, under pretence of zeal 
for the emperor's intereſt. The exchequer, ſays 
; Pliny, whoſe cauſe is never bad, but under a good 
\ prince was often non-fuited. A prudent ceconomy 
and inexhauſtible treaſure enabled the emperor 


to leſſen the taxes without: pnpoyenſuing: a 
revenue. 


 Fantomimes So well calculated was his example for the 
— 1 reformation of diſorders, that the people of their 

recalled, * own accord demanded the expulſion of the pan- 
tomimes, whom they had conſtrained Nerva to 
recall ; ſuch influence has a wiſe prince, who is 
the object of love and veneration to his fubjects, 
over the manners of the public, which 92 — re- 
fuſe to bend to the laws. However, he after- 
wards reſtored the pantomimes, as the people 
could not long bear the want of that entertain» 

ment. 


Title ef . Domitian had aſſumed the title \of God: the 
to Taha. Romans conferred upon Trajan that of Qptimus, 
**  [moſt-excellent} which he deſerved the more, 
by ſubjoining to the prayers annually, offered up 
1 for his proſperity, this expreſs condition: I he 
governs in a manner calculated to grenade public 

and private happineſs. Nor 
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- Nor was he inſenſible to military glory; The Daci, 
equally qualified for the field and the cabinet, mW 
he had an opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf "Romans tri- 
in the career of heroes. The Daci, under their ques.” © 
king Decebalus, had made themſelves formid- 

able to-Domitian, who, after marching againſt 

them from a motive of oftentation, ſubmitted 

to become their tributary. Trajan was deſirous 

of wiping out this ſtain. on the Roman name; 

and the Dacian monarch ſoon furniſhed him 

with reaſons. for renewing the war, in conſe- 

quence of which he refuſed the tribute, put 
himſelf at the head of an army, defeated the 

Daci, and forced them to ſubmit to humiliating 

terms of peace. The faithleſs conduct of De- 

cebalus obliged him to undertake another expe- 

dition; and being reſolved to make an entire 
conqueſt of the country, which bordered on 

Thrace and Mæſia, he built the famous bridge Bridge over 
over the Danube, which however was much 
inferior to the idea given of it by Dion Caſſius, 
(as has been proved by count Marſigli). De- 
cebalus was defeated, and laid violent hands 
on himſelf; and Dacia became a Roman pro- 
vince, comprehending part of Hungary, Tran- 


ſilvania, Walachia, and Moldavia, Trajan's Trajan's » 


pillar, which is ſtill ſtanding, is a glorious on 


monument of his triumph over thoſe enemies of 
the empire. Try b 
Trajan would be more an object of admira- Fruitlefs | 
tion, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be hurried 28 m 
away by a dangerous paſſion for conqueſt. | 
Having | paſſed into Aſia upon ſome ſubje& of 
complaint given him by  Choſroes, king of 
Parthia, he ſpent ſeveral years in a war, of 

0: REES ', 


the Danube, 
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which. ſcarce any intere rs have 
come to our knowledge, conquered Armenia, 
Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria, croſſed the Perſian 
gulf, and advanced to the ocean, Whoop: he cried 

out with the ardour of an Alexander; Fi were 
younger, I would carry the war into But 
being ſeized by a diſtemper, he was obliged to 
take the road to Rome, leaving the command 
to Adrian, who could not keep any of his ac- 

quiſitions. Permanent conqueſts are ſometimes 
| hurtful, becauſe they coſt too dear, or ſtir up 
too many enemies; what then muſt theſs wed 
which cannot be preſeryed ? 

Trajan ended his-life in Cilicia, i a 

* nineteen years. He is accuſed of — — 
been too fond of wine; and it is ſaid forbid any 


orders to be bernd which he fhould 


after being long at table. He is likewiſe 
with being addicted to unnatural pleafures, It 
is an amazing prodigy, that the weak neſſes of 
the man did not ine che duties of the mas 
_ DOR: +} 
Is it poſſible tas fach a prince, whoſy cle- 
. mency deſerves fo high encomiums, can be 
looked upon as a perſecutor of the Chriſtians ? 
; 2155 is true ſeveral martyrs are reckoned up wha. 
ſuffered in hisreign. - But popular commiotions, 
the prejudices of the magiſtrates, - the hatred 
entertained againſt the Jews, who were always. 
ready to rebel, the idea of judaiſm affixed to 


the new religion, the ſeverity of che laws, which 


prohibited the introduction of foreign rites, the 
aſſemblies of the faithful taxed witk ſacrilegious 
rebellion ; all theſe coneurring cauſes:ocealioned 
papa to be ſpile 1 in kyeral proyinces, _— 
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v0 general edict had been publiſhed againſt 
them. The letter of P ny, governor of Bi- Pliny's let- 
thynia, and Trajan's anſwer, with regard to the u,, 
manner in which they were to be treated, are 
univerſally known, Pliny charging them only 
with fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and attefting the good- 
neſs of their morals, conſults the emperor, and 
lowed, aſſuring him that numbers of Chriſtians 
might be brought back to the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, if a door was opened for repentance. 
Trajan approves his conduct; adding, that he 
is not to ſearch after the Chriſtians, but that if 
any of them are brought before his tribunal, 
and convicted, they are to be puniſhed ; a dec _ 
ſion which has been ſeverely cenſured. - The 
fact is, that Trajan and Pliny, being unacquainted 
with the purity of the Chriſtian. religion, which 
was gaining ground every day, were deſirous of 
ſtopping its progreſs, but with as little effuſion 
of b as poſſible. | 4 8 | 
- Pliny the younger, adopted fon and nephew Play, Tock 
of the naturaliſt, was one of the ornaments of **%Juveml, 
this excellent reign, as well as his friend Tacitus, urch. 
both leſs diſtinguiſhed by the honours. of. the 
conſulſhip than by their probity, their talents, - 
and, their works. Happy times, ſays Tacitus, 
when men might think what they would, and fpeak 
avhat they thought. To this liberty, which, 
when kept within proper bounds, is ſo favour- 
able to genius, we owe the maſterpiecesof the hiſ- 
torian, and the excellent ſentiments which animate 
the works of the orator. At that time too Ju- 
venal wrote his ſatires, in which vice is attacked 
with great vehemence; but they are deſtitute of 


The HISTORY 
the affecting graces of virtue. Trajan nl 


ttined a friendſhip for the philoſophic Plutarch, 
whom he made conſul. That author has con- 


verted hiſtory into a ſchool of morality, and on 


that account deſerves the higheſt encomiums. 


117. 
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THE ſole claim which Adrian had to the 

empire was a deed of adoption, probably 
forged, fince it was ſigned only by Plotina, the 
wite of Trajan, who, though he was his near re- 
lation, did not love him. Having got himſelf 
proclaimed by his ſoldiers at Antioch, he wrote 
to the ſenate to make an apology for having yield- 


ed tothe zeal of the army, and preventing them 
from the exerciſe of their power. Such a poli- 


tical ſtratagem ſhewed that he was an ambitious 
man, more anxious to get poſſeſſion of the ſove- 


teignty than to gain a fair reputation. The 


Nu equivo- 
Al conduct. 


fine expreſſions which he frequently repeated; 
I fhall govern the republic as the property of the peo- 
ple, not my own, only prove that he knew how 
to borrow the language of virtue. Though 
Adrian had a conſiderable ſhare of abilities 
and knowledge, his conduct was equivocal, 
where the bad mixed with the good, occaſioned 
the motives of his actions to be doubted. Tho 
we may miſtake them, his government in many 


reſpects is no leſs deſerving of praiſe. 


_—— After 
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After the examples of Trajan, Nerva, and Li. Heatondvas 
tus, he at firſt promiſed that no ſcnator ſhould tg, 
be put to death: however, four perſon, of con- 2nd prefers 


li ving in 


ſular dignity. were executed on account of à con- pace. 


ſpiracy. He declared that it was againſt his in- 
clination, but he was not believed. The con- , 
queſts of Trajan being abandoned, the bridge 
over the Danube deſtroyed, on pretence of pre- 
venting the incurſions of the barbarians, and the | 
purcaling a peace with the Sarmatians and Roxa- | 
ani, (inhabitants of Poland) by paying them 
ſubſidies, may appear at the beginning of a reiagg 
as proofs of cowardice; but however, public tran- 
quility was a great happineſs for the republic. l 
Adrian relieved the people by giving them a full Ni. coming 
diſcharge of all their debts to the exchequer, d. W 
which were ſaid to amount to no leſs a ſum than 
nine hundred millions of ſeſterces* ;* and likewiſe 
diſtributed ſums of money to every citizen. He 
effaced every unfavourable impreſſion which had 
been conceived againſt him, by the condeſcend- 
ing attention he ſhewed to the ſenate, and by 

_ appearing modeſt, affable, and deſirous of gain- 
ing the goodwill of the 701, 19 He even forgave 
injuries; and when he had got a perſon in his 
te who bad reaſon to dread his reſentment, 


n 


rere 
. „ e 75 K— — 


>. »- 


* 


— * 


aid to him, Now you are ſafe.. 


— 


This clemency proceeded probably either from He bes 
policy or vanity, ſince it was not conſiſtent with 
his actions on many occaſions. The emperor be- 
ing jealous of merit, ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful, 
became unjuſt to his beſt friends. Similis, cap- Simi - 
tain of the prætorian guards being warned by the = 
fate of others, prevented his diſgrace, by pro- 
About 7,856, 250 J. Engliſk. <2 
ET = 85 curing 
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_ = curing leave tc retire while he was in favour, 
Alfter ſeven years peaceableretreat inthe country, 
he ended his life, and on his death-bed compoſed 
=” the following very philoſophical epiraph, which 
. be gave orders to be inſcribed upon his monu- 
| ment. Here hesSimtis,, who paſſed [eventy-fix years 
in the world, and lived only ſeven. For a common 
1 theſe would have been ſeven years of 
as FJome excellent edits which were paſſed by 
od ns, Adrian, entitled him to the honourable appella; 
1 tion of Fer, He depriyed maſters of the 
power of life and death over their ſlaves; he af- 
„„en 
la which put to death all the ſaves of a maſter 
who had been aſſaſſinated; in a word, he begun 
1 to re-eſtabliſh the ineſtimable rights of nature. 
Sie a "_— He made a collectionof the beſt deciſions from 
| all che annual cdicts of the ancient prætors, in 
| which Interpretations of the laws had been 


too variable, and compoicd a perpetual edit to 
JJ ͤ OG 
mene, He was chiefly attentive to the faithful admi- 


ey res niſtration of juſtice, and the bchayiour of gover- 
adminifter- nors and magiſtrates in the provinces, objects of 


- ſupports Li. SSL \ K | \ 
e Cipline in the army, by the prince himſelf ſerting 
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was adored by the army while he required the bu 
moſt perfect ſubordination. Peace and ſafety 
were the produce of his attention. .* © 
Some long journies which he took from mo- te makes 
tives of curioſity and political zeal, far from in- 3 
juring his authority, procured him an opportu- | 
nity of ſeeing the ſtate of the provinces with his 
own eyes, and reforming abuſes on the ſpot. 
With this view he made an excurſion over the 
whole extent of his vaſt empire. He built a wall 
in Great - Britain, which reached from the mouth 
of the river Tyne, acroſs the country, to Sol way 
Firth, to protect the ſouthern part of the iſland 
from incurſions: and his preſence was every 
where uſeful. 3 | 
A letter which he wrote while he was in His letter 

Alexandria conveys an idea of the wretched ſtate e Eng. 
in which Egypt was at that time. He ſays, dans Jews, 
that nothing was to be found there but levity, mn. 
_ = ingratitude. According to his ac- 

unt, the Jews and Chriſtians in that city wor- 
ſhipped no other God but their intereſt. The 
morals of many Chriſtians had undoubtedly been 
greatly depraved by commerce, and the riches 
af Alexandria. The true diſciples of the goſpel _ _ 
Wehn ³?² 8 

As to the Jews they continued as fana- 1 
tical, ſeditious, and rebellious as ever; the evils Rerole of 
which they had experienced making them on 2 
more intractable, A temple, which was eretted 
to Jupiter in Jeruſalem, revived their hatred 
againſt the Romans, with which they were 
tranſported to a degree of madneſs. There 
was a worthleſs robber of the name of Barco- 
chebas, who called himſelf the Meſſiah, and 

. perſuaded 


__ "_— HIS TOR * | 
petſuaded numbers to follow him. They ranged 


themſelves under his ſtandard, and the rebellion 


Jeftroyed, or 
diſperſed, 


Adrian dy- 
ing, adopts 
Antoniaus. 


132. 


_ , roſe to ſuch a head, that Adrian recalled Julius 
Severus, an excellent general, from Great Bri- 
-- rain, to ſend him into Judza. The 8 


of the rebels kept pace with their ſavage fana- 
ticiſm ; and five Pufchreg and eighty thouſand 
Jews were ſuppoſed to have periſhed in three 
campaigns ; the reſt were ſold and tranſported to 
other countries. They were forbidden'to ſet foot 
again in Jeruſalem, which the emperor rebuilt 
under the name of lia Capitolina. Their de- 
ſcendants, who have been ſcattered over the 


whole world, have unceaſingly deteſted all other 


nations, to whom they have always been an 


object of contempt and inſult. 


A languiſhing diſorder with which Adrian 
was es. ſoured his temper, and made him 
guilty of ſome acts of cruelty, in which he pur 
to death a number of illuſtrious perſonages. Hav- 
ing no children, he adopted Verus, whoſe vicious 
5 had made him contemptible, but happily he 
did not long enjoy his good fortune, when the 
adoption 5 Antoninus wiped away the diſgrace 


of the firſt choice. No man was more worthy 


of the throne ; and he heſitated ſome time before 


he would conſent to accept it. - Adrian wanted 
to lay violent hands upon himſelf, and demanded 


weapons or poiſon for that purpoſe ; but Anto- | 
ninus prevented his attendants from obeying him. 
After the death of the emperor, Antoninus with 
difficulty prevailed. upon the ſenate, who were 
itritated againſt him, not to annul his edicts, and 


according to cuſtom, to Rm him among the 


as... 235 
hy If 


229 


I Adrian's virtues were only affected, he de- Adrian Jo 
ſerved however to be reckoned among the num- dry men. 


ber of great princes, for he was the occaſion of 
great happineſs to the people. To deep ſkill in 
politics, he added a taſte for learning and the 
arts; but men of abilities, whom he admitted to 
his intimacy, found themſelves expoſed to his 
jealouſy, and the conſequences were hazardous. 


Favorinus the philoſopher, though apt to declare OS 
his ſentiments with freedom, one day gave up a Farorigue. 


diſpute about a point in grammar, in which the 
emperor was miſtaken. The friends of Favori- 
nus blamed him for his condeſcenſion : Tou are 
wrong, ſaid he, can the man who: bas thirty 


legions under his command be miſtaken ? His 


paſſion for the infamous Antinous, to whom he 
dedicated temples, ſufficiently proclaims the mo- 
rals of Adrian. . 


Florus, Suetonius, and Arrian, the diſciple of 


Epictetus, a man of rank, and a hiſtorian greatly 


ſuperior to the other two, flouriſhed during the 
reign of Adrian. From the time of Tacitus, the 


Roman hiſtory is nothing but a maſs of ill digeſt- 
ed facts. The moral philoſophy of Epictetus is 


more valuable, whoſe doctrine was reduced to 
theſe two points; ſuffer with patience, and enjoy . 


with moderation. He practiſed what he taught, 


and his virtue was tried by misfortunes. _ 


7; 178 
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2 T us 50 to ourſelves the throne Glied 
by a true philoſopher, adorned with every 
virtue, and free from every vice; dedicating 
. his whole: life to the public good; affecting no 
marks of ſuperiority; the father of his country. 
not by a bare title, which has often been proſti- 
tuted to the worſt of emperors, but by actions 
more honourable than all titles, and we ſhall 
have a proper idea of Antoninus, who was a 
natwe of Niſmes, and deſcended from an an- 
cient family, thaugh it had but lately riſen to 
eminence. Had his hiſtery been written by a 
Tacitus, his reign, which laſted twenty-two: 
years, would furniſh the moſt excellent leſſans 
of virtue and humanity; but we find only ſcat- 
tered anecdotes, of which it will be ſufficient 1 
mention a few. 
Some ance- At the beginning of 1 Kier, Anteninus. 
des pie. gave a remarkable proof of his clemency by. 
tare of bis ſtopping all enquiry into a conſpiracy. formed 
aun. againſt him. How wferiunate for me, cried ha, 
ſhould it be fund that I am hated by à great num. 
ber of my fellow: citizens! He was not only fru- 
gal of the revenue, but looked upon his wn 
poſſeſſions as the property of the ſtate. His 
m. kaun. wife, Fauſtina, reproaching him with laviſhing 
We edges. his patrimony, in order to {ave the public mo- 


the exigen- 
Le ef e ney, he replied, Since we attained to the empire, 


OO we have no louyer any thing that we can call ou 
own. Theſe generous ſentiments did not pre- 
1 vent 


138. 
Virtues of 
Anteninus, 


— # 
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vent him from retreacking ſever al penſions Benkons 


which had been granted on the treaſury, with- epreded; 


out any ſufficient reaſon, For, ſaid he, it #3 
ſhameful and cruel th ſuffer the republic to be devour- 


ed by uſeleſs vermin. So rational a ſyſtem of czco- | 
nomy is Nr preferable to the exceſſive ; 


liberality of Titys. T3 


f 
Authors mention two wiſe regulations made by 


this prince; the firſt prodibjcieg any perſon who | 
had been once acquitted,. from being again tried 


for - the. ſame crime; the ſecond aboliſhing the 6 


cultam of de to the exchequer, or to 
other families, the 


children remained denizens of their native 

try. Saint Auguſtine commends a third regu- 
lation by which a huſband, who proſecuted his 
wife for aduliery, was ſubjected to the penalty 
in theſe caſes ĩuſſicted upon women, provided he 
was convicted of the ſame crime. But though 
the guilt be in itſelf equal on both ſides; the 


conſequences to ſociety are not ſo, and this diſ- 
tinction merits the attention of the legiſlator. 


Antoninus died univerſally regretted at the 
age of ſeyenty · Three. During the hte of his pre- 
— be had adopted Marcus Aurelius go 


Verus; but being a good judge of merit, he gave 
his in marriage to the former, who de- 


ſerved his hole confidence, while Verus, being 


intirely addicted to pleaſure, was denied any ſhare 


in the adminiſtration; which was in fact naming 
his ſuceeſſor. He made the name of Antoninus 


fo reſpeRable, chat for near a century, the em- 
perors aſſumed it as a title of honour, hike that 
Vol. II. 1 55 R | of | 


ucceſſion of à father who _ 
was made free of the city of Rome, 2 | 


 __—_—"e PBS:TO Ry 
of Auguſtus; ; bat few were ay Ny of I ca 
ing iti in its native + were | 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 
161. ROM the time chat Nerva and e had 
e- reſtored the ſenate to ſome ſhare of its dig- 


e nity, and put an end to the terrors of deſpotiſm, 
Lune. the armies ceaſed to be maſters of the empire, 
and the ſenate elected, or ſeemed to elect the em- 
peror as a firſt magiſtrate. We have ſeen Adrian 
acknowledge this right, which was but a feeble 
remain of the ancient liberty. Marcus Aurelius 
was proclaimed by the ſenators in conjunction 
with Verus, his brother by adoption, whom he 
ee y made his colleague, After which they 
h proceeded to the camp of the prætorian 
guards, and promiſed them twenty thouſand 
ſeſterces per man; for it would have been dan- 
gerous to withhold chat gratuity, which Was un- 
Tie gde happily become an eſtabliſhed cuſtom" 

kene s Thus two princes: ſhared the power, in-order 

Se other. to exercile it in common, and the genero 
Mlareus Aurelius cannot be too greatly admired, 
if we conſider him only as ſacrificing his own ad- 
vantage in ſo important a point. But the public 
good was, in ſome degree made the victim of his 
private diſintereſtedneſs. Was it that 


fuch a man as Verus, a ſlave to debauchery, deſ- 

titure of views; and: void of courage, ſhould be 
1611. 9% 24, 2 * 0 4 
I | CE 447.4 * raiſed 
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raiſed to the empire by the moſt virtuous of 
princes ? Beneficence carried to excels is a fault, 
and it is the only one with which Marcus Aure- 


lius can be charg ed. 


Hoping —52 war might Te EO his col- 
league from the ſnares of pleaſure, he committed 
ro him the care of humbling the Parthians, who 


had lately invaded Armenia, and defeated a Ro- 


man army. Verus ſet out, but ſtopped where- 
ever he could find amuſement, and at laſt fixed 


his reſidence at Antioch; where during the four 


years that the war laſted, he indulged himſelf in 
the loweſt and moſt diſgraceful pleaſures, while 
his generals were gaining victories for him. He 
returned decorated with pompous titles, but de- 
graded by brutal vices, deſpiſing his brother's 
advice, and ready to ruin the ſtate in order to 
gratify his inclinations. It is ſaid that he ſpenc 
fix: millions of ſeſterces in one entertainment, 
though there were only twelve gueſts *; the pre- 
ſents which he made them in ſlaves, plate, and 


ſum. 

On the "hier band; Marcus K n 
Plato's ſaying : The people will be happy when 
philoſophers are their kings, or their kings philoſo- 
pbers. In the ſenate. he never domineered, but 
conſulted and followed its advices. No ſenator 
was more exact in attending the meetings; a ſtrict 


economiſt of the public money, he did not think 


that the ſoldiers ought to be rewarded to the pre- 


judice of the people. After a victory, he laid | 


243 


162. 
Exceſſes of 
Verus. 


Carriages, ſwelled the expence to this enormous 


Admirable 


conduct of 
Marcus Au- 
relius. N 


to them, whatever ſhould be given you above what 


is your due, would be drawn from the blood of your 


* 48,4391. 104. . ſterling, 5 
R 2 parents 


„ 


"hy 


He did not 
carry his 
philoſophy 
to doo great 
extremes. 


„ | 
parents and relations, On a preſſing occaſion, when; 
an augmentation of the taxes appeared abſolutely 
neceſſary, he fold the moſt valuable furniture of 
the palace, declaring that he would repurchaſe 
thoſe effects from ſuch as ſhould be willing to 
part with them, rather than oppreſs the pro- 
„ eee e ee | | 


Though a model of every virtue, and zealous 


FS» & 


for the intereſts of morality, he never run into 


extremes, becauſe he was acquainted with the 
weakneſſes of human nature. Since it 7s not in 


bur potber to make ment ſuch as we could wiſh them; 


faid he wiſely, we muſt bear with them ſuth as 
They are, and draw from them all poſſible advan- 
tage. An excellent maxim, which ought to teach 
enthuſiaſts che vanity of their ſyſtems of perfec- 
tion., It was from this principle that Marcus 
Aurelius conformed to the taſte, or rather mad- 
heſs, of the Romans for public diverſions; and 


even the pantomimes, of which he gave ſome 


with Verus 
againſt the 
Germans, 


169, 
Death of 
Verus, 


7 " 


Mean time ſeveral German nations, -borderins 


4. 


Verus; for experience We taught him, that this 
Trince was neither capable of managing the affairs 
f government or a war, without oppreſſing the 

Ne or expoſing it to misfortune. But hi un; 

eall 


heſs for the vices of Verus was ſbon ended 
by the ſudden death of that prince. Aurelius, 
E NOS unqueſtion- 
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unqueſtionably, felt no great grief upon the 


occaſion, but to ſuſpect, as has been done by 
ſome, that he-ſhortened his colleague's days, is 
the height of abſurdity as well as malice. The 
only thing that could juſtly be objected againſt 
him is the apotheoſis of ſuch a man; but cuſtom 

had made this ridiculous ceremony ſacred. 
The emperor remained in Pannonia five years, 
and during that time underwent prodigious fa- 
tigues, which he could ſcarce bring his troops 
to endure by his own example. He gained a 
celebrated victory over the barbarians, which 
has been generally looked upon as an inſtance 
of the immediate protection of heaven. The 
Romans were ready to periſh for want of water, 
when a ſtorm roſe on a ſudden, which furniſhed 
them with rain, while it deſtroyed the enemies 
with hail and thunder. According to ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical authors, the prayers of the ;hunderinp 
legion, which they ſay was entirely compoſed 
of Chriſtians, wrought this miracle; and Mar- 
cus Aurelius acknowledged it in a letter quoted 
by Tertullian. But as the truth of Chriſtianity 
doth not depend upon ſuch traditions, we mall 
not ſcruple to acknowledge with thoſe excellent 
critics, Pagi and Tillemont, &c. the uncertainty 
of a fact unſupported by any ſolid proofs. On 
the Antonine column we ſee a Jupiter Pluvius 
giving rain to the ſoldiers: bur would Marcus 
Aurelius have confounded the God of the Chriſ- 
tians with Jupiter ? Beſides it is certain that the 
thundering legion bore that name under Trajan, 
and therefore did not owe it to the gratitude of 
Marcus Aurelius. To conclude, his letter is no 
longer extant, and that which is aſcribed to him 
f NR 3 | is 
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is evidently a forgery. The perſecution which 


the Chriſtians ſoon after ſuffered, may ſerve as 


an additional proof. (Vid. Mem. de F Acad. des 


Peace grant- 
ad to the 
Germans. 


* 


. 
Revolt of 


Caius, 


as he doubtleſs would have. done himfelf, 


er t, , & 
However formidable the Germans might be, 
they could not reſiſt the efforts of a numerous 
well diſciplined army, invincible under the 
command of ſo great an emperor. . They there- 
fore ſolicited a peace, which they obtained, and 
were even permitted to eſtabliſh colonies in the 
provinces.into which they had attempted toenter 
by force. That reſtleis and inſatiable people 
only waited an opportunity of, ſeizing upon the 
MANCE WIRES 5) hoo; oe eat a one, 5 
A more dangerous enemy roſe againſt Marcus 
Aurelius; this was Avidius Caſſius, a great cap- 


tain, who affected the ſeverity of the ancient 


manners, was a ſtrict diſciplinarian, and, after 
having commanded with ſucceſs in a war againſt 


the Parthians, was employed to revive diſcipline 
among the Syrian legions. ,, Under the maſk of 


republican zeal he concealed. the moſt inſatiable 
ambition; and ſpreading, a falſe report of the 
emperor's death, revolted, and ca ed himſelf 


to be proclaimed by his ſoldiers. Marcus Au- 


relius, who was then in Pannonia, upon receiv- 
ing this news, only complained of his ingrati- 
tude, and ſhewed himſelf deſirous. of victory 
only to pardon, him. But he was not put to 
the neceſſity of coming, co a battle : the rebel 
was. aſſaſſinated by two of his officers three 
months after his revolt. His family and ac- 
complices experienced the emperor's clemency, 


» 


CE ++ 
Ws; 
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This good prince, as we haye already remark- 
ed, ſometimes, committed faults from a too great 
mildneſs, of diſpoſition, which bordered upon 
want of ſpirit, His wife, Fauſtina, was a ſe- 
cond Meſſalina, but inſtead of divorcing or, 
obliging her to reform her conduct, he promoted 
the accomplices of her debaucheries; beſ- 


The empe · | 
ror's exceſ- 
five indul- © 


gence of his 
wife Fauſti- 
na and ſon 

Commodus, 


towed on her a title, which had never been. 


known before, . ſtiling her the mother of the. 
camp and the armies z, cauſed divine honours to 
be paid to her after her deceaſe, and erected 
monuments to her memory. His paternal in- 


dulgence was carried to the ſame faulty excels ;. 


though his ſon, Commodus, was a monſter, 
yet, in order to ſecure him in the ſucceſſion, he 
conferred on bim the tribunitial power, and, 
cauſed him, by an unheard-of innovation, to be 
declared Auguſtus. He afterwards drove from 


the palace thoſe abandoned miſcreants by whom , 


the young prince was beſet; but recalled them 


upon his falling, or . pretending to fall, into a 
diſtemper ; and Commodus from that time gave 


the rein to his, paſſions. The emperor had a 
ſon-in-law capable of governing, whom | he 
might haye adopted; his ſucceſſor was not fixed 


by the form of government, and his paternal 
affection ought to have given way to the good 
of the ſtate. No excuſe can be found for his 


conduct in this reſpect, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 


his tenderneſs threw. a veil. over his ſon's 
A ee EN LL TRE TOTES 


This emperor died in Pannonia, to which he 


had again marched to oppoſe the Marcomanni. 
His reign was that of true philoſophy, which 
forms men to the practice of virtue, not to dil- 


® 4 


T | ne. putation, 


180. 
Death of 


Marcus Au- 5 


relius, 
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putation. « The ſect of the | Stoics," ſays 
Monteſquieu, extended itſelf, and ned ere 
dit in the empire. It would ſeem that human 
nature made an extraordinary effort to pro- 
% duce this admirable ſect, which reſembled 
* thoſe vigorous plants that ſpring up ſponta- 
4 neouſly in places which heaven never illumi- 
* nated, ... We feel a ſecret pleaſure 
ee in ſpeaking of that emperor. We cannot 
* read his life without being interefted : and 
«* we riſe from it with a better opinion of our- 
« ſelves, becauſe it gives us a better opinion 
e of mankind.” The ſoul is eleyated by the 
peruſal of the maxims written by Marcus Aute- 
lius, as well as by the picture of his life. ' We 
there behold a royal e ae impreffed with 
the deepeſt ſenſe of his duties, breathing i 
the ſpirit 151 juſtice and humanity z de ifir ing 
vain parade deſtitute of virtue, whic is the | 
true 15 undation of merit. JEN | 
Under ſuch a prince, moral philolbphy 60054 
not fail to floutiſh. But as every thing is abuſed, 
many perſons concealed their paſſions under the 
maſk of philoſophy, and by their hypocriſy nf 
nuated themſelves into the confidence of a rea 
ſage. The ingenious Lucian turned into db 
cule the falſe philoſophers, as well as the falſe 
gods. To him we are indebted for r us 
_ acquainted with two celebrated impoſtors, Pere- 
grinus and Alexander. The firſt after a ſeries 
of crimes turned Chriſtian, entered into orders, 
and was 1 ren at Rome, where he was 
e profeſſors of chat rehgion as a 
confeffor and martyr. Being ſet at liberty, and 
afterwards excommunicated, he played the © pur : 
„ 
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&f a cynie; inſulted every body, made himſelf an 
object of univerſal hatred and contempt, and ar 
laſt burnt himſelf with great ſolemnity at the 
Olympic games, from an imagination that he 
ſhould make his name as great as that of Her- 
cules. Alexander pretended to be a prophet z 
for twenty years he deceived the — mul- 
titude, and ſometimes even people of rank. He 
inveighed with great acrimony againſt the Chriſ- 
tians and Epicureans, whom he repreſented as 
atheiſts, becauſe chey endeavoured to bring * = 
into diſcredit. | 
The principal philoſophers. of this reign are: Calf, B; 
Celſus, the mortal enemy of Chriſtianity, whoſe an oe, as - _ -- 
works have been refuted by Origen; Sextus Gat, 6 
Empiricus,” who by exaggerating the weakneſs 
of reaſon, ſunk into Pyrrhoniſm; Apuleius, an 
African, who was charged with being a magi- 
can, and by the pagans has been com to 
Jeſus Chriſt, as was Apollonius Tyangus 3 to 
theſe we may add G en, the reſtorer of the 
phyſical art, 200 by his merit gained the confi- 
dence and eſteem of Marcus Aurelius. . 
We cannot attribute to this prinee the violent The Chrit. 
pn ſuffered by the Chriſtians in Gaul, as tians perk- 
he publiſhed no edift againſt them; and it is Gaul, 
even aſſerted, that he forbid their being moleſted 
on account of their religion. But we will ſen 
that it was impoſſible to prevent thoſe ſtorms, i 
we conſider on one fide the fanatic zeal of the | 
people and magiſtrates, and on the' other the 
open inſults offered to the eſtabliſhed religion, to 
which, perhaps, may be added, the mutual 
en ſu ifa between the Chriſtians' and 
philoſophers, Cheaten was emerging from 
GO 
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obſcurity, becauſe, among its praffeſſors were 
writers: zealous againſt paganiſm, miſſionaries 
indefatigable in their labours, and martyrs, 
whoſe een ed Ke e wah Admire 
tion. 3 1646.5 
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"COMMODUS. 


Ar TER fome reigns that do 8 to our 

5 — nature, ſuch is the too common propen- 

5 . ty of human affairs to ſink into degeneracy, 
by 

Aveft and that we fall back into all the horrors of tyranny. 

$7307 A ſucceſſion of two or three virtuous princes is 

a prodigy, and almoſt all the reſt ſeem deſtined 

to exerciſe the patience of their ſubjects. Far 

from following the example of his father, Com- 

mamodus had the taſte, and trod in the foot- 

ſteps of Nero. He terminated the war in Ger- 

many by purchaſing a peace from the barba- 

rians, and made a triumphal entry into Rome, 

vith one of his minions in the chariot. Governed 

by worthleſs flatterers, and immerſed in ſhame- 

ful debauchery, he ſported with the lives, of 

his ſubjects, and in a ſhort time made himſelf 

ſo deteſtable, that his own. ſiſter, Lucilla, formed 

I 4 conſpiracy againſt him. The day on which 

he was to have been allalinstecl, Quintianus, a 

g ſenator, who was to have ſtruck the firſt 

——— drew forth his dagger, exclaiming, The 

ſenate ſends you this; but; he was ſo flow in the. 

execution, that he gave time for the guard to 

ek os and the conſpiracy fell to che gr et | 


ucilla, 


. e 
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Lucilla, with a number of people of diſtinc- 


tion, was put to death. The emperor, ſtruck 


with the expreſſion made uſe of by Quintianus, 
conceived an averſion againſt the ſenate; and that 
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oe. 


illuſtrious body of men, who had been lately 


freed from ſlavery by the worthy princes that 


reigned immediately before Commodus, was 


oppreſſed more than ever.. 
erennis, the captain of the prætorian guards, 
by ſubmitting to the moſt ſervile meanneſſes, 
and ſupplanting the miniſters appointed by Mar- 
cus Aurelius for his ſon, 'gained the confidence 
of Commodus, and governed the ſtate like a 
tyrant ; but ſtill his ambition had a higher object 
in view, and he hoped to reach the throne 
the deſtruction of his maſter. A Cynic philoſo- 
pher, mounting on the ſtage before a full aſſem- 
bly, and in preſence of the emperor, who aſſiſted 
at the games, . boldly revealed the conſpiracy of 
Perennis, The favourite inſtantly 'cauſed the 
philoſopher to be hanged, but that did not 
Yrevent the prince from being intimidated; and 
Bis ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened” by the enemies 
of the miniſter: proofs were found againſt him; 
he was declared an enemy to his country, and 
being given up to the ſoldiers, was put to death. 
Cleander, a worthleſs freedman, next gained 
the ear of the prince to repeat the offences of his 
predeceſſor, and a violent ſedition was the con- 
ſequence. Commodus, who was equally timo- 


rous and cruel, cauſed his head to be cut off in 


his own preſence as the only means of appeaſing 
The MT, > PROTONS 
The emperor, from that time ee tor 
mented with fear and diſtruſt, deteſting men of 
| merit, 


of Perennis 
diſcoyered 
by a eynie 


A freedman, 
a worthleſs 
and odious 
miaiker, 


Cruelty, de- 
bauchery, 


and mean- 
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neſs of the 
|; but 


had weal 
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merit, hearkenit only to calumny, and com- 

mitting continual murders, eſpecially on thoſe who 
th to whet his avarice, cauſed his brother= 
in-law, his nephew, his couſin-german, and ſix | 
perſons of conſular dignity to be all executed at 
oncę. At the lame time he uſed his ſiſters in the 
moſt infamous manner; he plunged into every 


+ imaginable exceſs, while his greateſt ambition 


2 Ei to drive a chariot, and to diſtinguiſh him- 


the gladiators. The glory of having 
defeated a thouſand in the courſe of his reign, 


ſio far intoxicated his pride, that he aſſumed the 


br af cho 


Roman Hercules. 
1 monſter, who was equally deſpifed and 
never once thought of taking the pre- 


caution of other tyrants, and gaining the Ar 


of che people by donatives; but employed all 
his ſkill in corrupting his ſoldiers by permitting 
abominable licentiouſneſs. As he ſpared no 
body, . one of his domeſtics was an 
enemy. He had written a liſt of thoſe of his 
family whom. he intended for his next facri 
fice, I was. diſcoyered. by accident al 
2 moment of execution. His concubine, 
Marcia, * among the number of the pay 


ls of e to anticipate his purpoſe +} 


and having —.— a conſpiracy A hi 


cauſed the tyrant to be poiſoned, and afterwards 


.. Rravgled by a gladiator. The ſenate and peo- 


ple gave vent to their deteſtation of his me- 
mory. At thirty-one years of age, he had 


exhaulted 2 cies of villany, fates X 
The — — have been ſtrangely cor- 


8 I > mee, when the reigns of ſeveral worth empe- 


un * not protect . from fue eſte 
a 


e 
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able tyranny. - Is it poſſible to conceive,' that a 
prince could be capable of giving himſelf up 
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to ſuch exceſſes, as the hiſtory of barbarous 


nations cannot furniſh an example of, unleſs 
the extreme degeneracy of a ſervile people 


had deprived them of — morals, and 


ſentiment?” It is always their fault when the 
intoxication of abſolute power — . v9 


boundary: if there be any 
maſculine in the public opinion, it is ff 
fufficient to make the laws reſpected. If virtue 
and courage be the general 1. oP 
on preſerve _ enge Al 
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prnTNAx—juraus win 


deſcended from an obſcure family, but had 
ed himſelf under Marcus — by his 
military ealents, and the virtues of his life, 


Juſtiee, integrity, temperance, © modeſty, zeal 
for the maintenance of diſcipline and good 


order, for his character, che only blemimes 


in Which were, a love of money, - and 400 greg 
OY —— promiſes. Having eſ tho 
tyranny mmodus, who perhaps deſpiſed 
him on aceount of his low birth, of which he 
had not the weakneſs to be km he was 
raiſed to the imperial dignity by L. 


5115 


RII NAX was in — 25 nir, | 


—— guards, and head 22 


u ns „ . | 
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him to the camp, and obliged the ſoldiers. to 
proclaim him almoſt againſt their wills, on a 
promiſe of paying them twelve thouſand ſeſ- 
terces per man. The ſenate and people, with 
| tranſports of joy, recognized a prince whoſe 
character was — reſpectable. In order to 
15 — the promiſed donatives; which were 

| — e neceſſary, he ſold all the 

collediea br dhe fooliſh luxury of 

— ſhort time the government 5 the Auto- 
nini was revived. In three months the laws 
reſumed their vigour, the debts were diſcharged, 
the revenue again put on a good footing, and 
even funds in reſerve for public works. So 
abundant are the reſources of conomy, when 
the expences attendant on vain parade are re- 
trenched. Pertinax found means to increaſe 
the revenue without laying new impoſts; He 
divided the waſte lands among whoever. pleaſed 
to cultivate them; and encouraged the impro- 


vers by an exemption from all taxes for ten 
pears. He was convinced, and with reaſon, 
= that agriculture is an inexhauſtible mine, where 


the proſperity of indiviguals am congruent: * 
dhat of the ſtate. 

But the prætorian PrP ge — contraſted; too 
great a reliſn for the pleaſures of licentiouſneſs 
to ſubmit to diſcipline with patience. An em- 
peror, who attempted a reformation was in 
their eyes a tyrant; and they were encouraged 
to revolt even by Lætus himſelf, who had 
made choice of Pertinax only with a view to 
gratify his own ambition. They therefore haſ- 
tened to the palace, and — that great 


rut man, 
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man, who, without making the leaſt reſiſtance, 
wrapped himſelf up in his robe, and expired, in- 
voking Jupiter the Avenger. His reign, which 
laſted only three months, "deſerves to be-immor- 
ralized: His death is one of thoſe events which 
originate from a principle productive of a s 
ſeries of unavoidable'calamities// halts 
The world then ſaw an inſtance of the lengths The empire 
to which an unbridled ſoldiery, dead to every de 3 
ſenſe of - ſhame, can proceed. They had often 
beſtowed the empire for money; they no ſet 
it up to auction. Two bidders ſtood forth, 
Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Pertinax; and 
Didius Julianus, a man of a diſtinguiſhed 
family. The laſt: carried it at the "price of 
twenty five thouſand ſeſterces per man; and fear 
obliged" _ ſenate to confirm chis W 
bar gain. 
The moment that Didius onda the throne, Thi ac the 
which was thus diſgraced, the people filled with fame 
indignation, caſt their eyes on Niger, gover- gu nk 
nor of Syria, a general of grrat reputation, and Seprimiu 
invited dim to avenge and govern the ſtate; * 
upon which he was proclaimed emperor by his 
| and acknowledged by all the provinces 
of the Eaſt. Had he uſed diligence, his ſuc- 
eeſs would have been infallible and eaſy; but 
While he trifled away the time in too great ſecu- 
rity, à dangerous rival ſtarted up, who made 
theibeſt uſe of the critical opportunity. The 
legions of Illyria were commanded by Septimius 
Severus, a man ho to ambition joined a ſupe- 
rior genius, activity, and addreſs. By bewailing 
the murder of Pertinax, and affecting a defire 
re it, he procured himſelf to be pro- 
claimed 


<tr exe · 


gained by — rival, was ſoon after condemned 
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claimed 3 without ſeeming to deſire it. 

Thus we {ce three emperors at a time, all whoſe 
titles were founded on the nomination af the 
„Severus marebed towards Rome, without 
meeting with any reſiſtance; for Italy was now 
f unacquainted with war, the armies guarding the 
- frontiers of the empire, and the prætorian 


bands being rather — than ſoldiers. Di- 
dius, ſtruck with conſternation, offered (0 ſhare 
the ſovereignty, and the ſenate actually made 


his enemy his colleague; but Severus rejected 
the offer of divided authority. Didius being 
abandoned by the prætorians, who had been 


by the ſenate, and executed, exclaiming, What 
crime have I committed? This dotard, after 


having bargained for, and purchaſed the rw 


1 


pire, imagined himſelf without reproach, be- 

. cauſe in the ſixty- ſix days of which his reign 
' eanlifted, he had committed no act of barbariry. 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that euſtom 


often ſpreads ſo ſtrong an illuſion, as to obſcure 


even the cleareſt truths of morality. By ſeeihg 
the donatives, which from motives of intereſt 
were laviſned by every new emperor on the ſol- 
ders, men acquired the habit of looking even 
upon the imperial dignity as venal. And 4 
what could they be: aſhamed, when gp 

— _ be 3 by money? ſuch 
cam capable corrupting entire na- 
tions, how dreadful muſt their intection be. on 
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- SBPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


NEVERUS: was dreadda: at Romer ad; 

not without reaſon. © The ſenate wore 
— him a deputation from their body, he 
cauſed them to be ignominiouſſy ſearched be- 
fore they were admitted to his preſence. He 
received them ſurrounded by his guards, but 
they were diſmiſſed with . of his libera- 


2 


193. 
Septimius 
Severus 


gives the ſez 


nators a bad 
reception, | 
and breaks 
the præto- 


ria guards, 


lity. All the prætorian ſoldiers who had been 


concerned: in the murder of Pertinax were put 
to death, and the reſt broke and baniſned from 


Rome for life, after which Severus picked out 


the flower of his legions; and formed from them 
a new body of 3 This was a prudent 
ſtep, eſpecially if it had been in his power to 


eradicate the depravity of the old troops. In 
the modern hiſtory, we ſhall ſee more than one 
prince ſecure his anche oY the lan d en- 


ertion of 3 

The emperor aying made hin envy. at the 
head of about ſixty thouſand: men, proceeded 
to the ſenate, laid before them the motives of 
his conduct, promiſed a mild and equitable 
vernment, and took an oath to obſerve the 
laws. He even propoſed, that a decree ſhould 


be paſſed, prohibiting him from putting any 


perſon to death without the — of the ſe- 
nate, under pain of being declared a publie 
enemy. But though the principles of arbitrary 
government or depotiſm had not yet taken 
root, the power of the ſword eaſily made the 


maſter of the legions of the ſtate. n 
Vor. II. 


He binds 
himſelf by 
an oath not 
to put any 
ſenator to 


80- death, but 


breaks ity 


94. 
Niger de- 
feated, and 
Bain in Afia, 
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the courſe of his reign, Severus imbrued his 
hands in the blood of a multitude of ſenators. 
What a difference is there between the promiſes 
of a Titus and thoſe of a prince who regulates 
his conduct ſolely by his own intereſt! 


Having thus in a ſhort time ſettled affairs at 
Rome, he croſſed into Aſia, where Niger had a 
conſiderable party. Three battles gained by 
his generals, one at Cyzicus, another at Nice 


in Bithynia, and the third near Niſſa in Cicilia, 


ſecured to him the poſſeſſion of the empire. 


Niger commanded in perſon at the two laſt, and 


at that of Niſſa was ſlain in the flight, after 
loſing twenty thouſand men. Severus was not 
preſent at any of thoſe engagements. It may be 


obſerved, that the Aſiatic troops, like the na- 


Severus 

rids himſelf 
of Albinus, 
whom he 
had created 
©xſar. 


tives of that country, being enervated by the 


poiſon, of luxury, commonly made but a weak 
reſiſtance againit the European legions, which 
were better diſciplined, and, inured to fatigue. 
Byzantium ſurrendered at diſcretion, after a 
fiege of three years, and the victor marked his 
progreſs with acts of cruelty, as but too often 
happens in civil wars. | 1 

Hlis ambition required another victim in the 
perſon of Albinus, governor of Britain, who 


might have been a dangerous rival, and whofe 


attempts he had prevented, by pretending to 
give him a ſhare in the empire, having confer- 
red on him the title of Cæſar before his depar- 
ture from Rome. But having now nothing ta 
fear on the ſide of Aſia, he thought only how 
to get rid of Albinus; and in order to find a 
pretence for cruſhing him, provoked his reſent- 


0 ment, by depriving him of the dignity of Cæſar: 


5 | when 
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when that general ſeeing his ruin determined, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 
marched for Italy, but was met by Severus, and _ 
being defeated in a decifive battle between Lyons p. 7f Al. 
and Trevoux, laid violent hands on himſelf. bias; 
The emperor, after inſulting his body, ſent 
his head to the ſenate with a menacing letter, 
in which he reproached them with a predilection 
for a rival whom he had made his colleague. 
Terror then appeared to him preferable to that 

m—— which equity inſpires! 

TF his ſucceſs was followed by dreadful erceu- Severus 
tions. Far from imitating the conduct of otfer fue 
victorious generals, and burning the papers of cruelty, 
Albinus, he examined them with the utmoſt — 
care, in order to find the names of the diſaffected. 82 and 
Twenty-nine, or according to Spartian, fort: 
one ſenators, were ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions and | 
revenge; and perhaps the divine honours which 
he cauſed ro be paid to Commodus were a ſtill 
greater outrage againſt that body. But at the 
ſame time he ſo firmly ſecured the affections of 
the populace and the ſoldiery by ſhews, profuſe 
donatives, and the — licentiouſneſs in 
which he indulged them, that he was not afraid 
to return into Aſia to oppoſe the Parthians, who 
had put themſelves in motion, and paſſed ſeves 
ral years in that country, where he met with 
ſome fruitleſs ſucceſſes, The Arabians obliged 
him twice to raife the ſiege of Atra, a city which 
had baffled the arms of Trajan; but none of 
theſe expeditions furniſh us with any intereſting 
particulars. 


> 


Wich a character ſimilar to that of Tiberius, 5388 
ſaſpicious, deceitful, and cruel Severus fell le 
8 2 him, 


* 


. 
1 
i; 
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as Tiberius 
had been 
Sejanus. 
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him, into the ſnares of flattery, and had another 
Sejanus. Plautian, who, as well as the emperor, 
was a native of Africa, had gained an entire 


aſcendancy over him, and infolently abuſed 


his power. More maſter of the ſtate than his 
ſovereign, he put to death whom he pleaſed, 
enriched himſelf by rapine, and diſplayed all the 
haughtineſs, all the arrogance of an unprincipled 
abandoned favourite. An officer of juſtice be- 
ing ordered by the emperor to bring an affair 
before the board, replied, I cannot, without an 


order from Plautian, This miniſter being raiſed 
tc the higheſt honours, captain of the prætorian 
guards, and conſul, married his daughter to 
Caracalla, eldeſt ſon of Severus, and who 
already bore the title of Auguſtus. According 
to Dion Caſſius, an eye · witneſs, but a credulous 


' 203 * 
Vicious diſ- 
rottion of 


hiſtorian, and of little judgment, though a ſena- 
tor, the preſents which he made to his daughter 
would have been ſufficient for fifty queens. 
This honourable match was the cauſe of his 
ruin; fo near are the grandeurs of ambition to 
the precipice. Caracalla mortally hated the 
miniſter, and no leſs deteſted a wife who had 
been forced upon him; he therefore forged an 
accuſation againſt Plautian, and found means to 


make him appear guilty, upon which the empe- 


ror ſent for his favourite; and gave him a gentle 
reprimand. The other attempted to juſtify 
himſelf, when the young prince attacked him in 
a fury, and having diſarmed him, cauſed him 
to be put to death by a ſoldier in the preſence of 


Severus. | 


Buy this action we may judge of the impetu- | 
ous and ſavage diſpoſition of Caracalla, between 
N | whom 
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whom and his brother Geta, an irreconcilable *<<mre- 

hatred had ſubſiſted from their tendereſt years. Caracalla' 

Both of theſe princes, naturally addicted to every G, 

vice, and abandoned to all the exceſſes of de- 

bauchery, were ſtill more corrupted by the do- 

meſtics of the court, the gladiators and players, 

who were their only companions. Severus, 

finding his remonſtrances fruitleſs, and being 

even unable to gain upon them by puniſhing 

their corruptors, which, however, was a ſtep. 

took too late, conceived hopes of reforming 

them by the avocations of war. The northern He takes | 

Britons having invaded the Roman proving, him into 
where they committed great ravages, be” ont 3 


braced that opportunity with the greater ardor, he meets 
with 11 


as old age and diſeaſe had not weakened his love {.cs. 


of glory, and forced his way to the northern 

extremity of the iſland; through a thouſand dif- 

ficulties, © continually haraſſed by the barba- 

rians, whom he never could bring to a general 

engagement. In this expedition, which, though 

it coſt fifty thouſand men, gained him only a th 

patch of land, he a little extended the bounda- 4 

ries of the province, and built a new wall be- 

rween the friths of Forth and Clyde; but the 

young Auguſtuſes (for Geta had like wiſe obtain- 

ed that title) were neither leſs vicious nor leſs | 

enemies to each other than before. . 
While the emperor was concluding a treaty He pardons 

with the Britons, Caracalla advanced in fight of Ses. 

the two armies to commit a parricide, but was tempted to 

Ropped by loud eries; and Severus having with- fin. 

out any emotion finiſhed the affair he was about, 

_ afterwards ſent for his unnatural ſon to his tent, 

and preſenting him with a ſword in the. preſence 


S 3 of 
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of Papinian, captain of the prætorian guards, 
addreſſed him in the following words : © If you 
- 4 are reſolved to be your father's murderer, 
* execute your deſign cl or if you dare not 
* ſhed my blood with your own hands, order 
_ © Papinian to do it. You are his emperor, and 
„he will obey.” However, this pathetic re- 
monſtrance had little effect; next year the un- 
feeling monſter formed another conſpiracy to 
dethrone his father, who puniſhed his 'accom- 
| plices, and again/ſpared his ſon, 
2x7. Severus, who at that time laboured under a 
. or 9 1 ſickneſs, cauld not bear up under ſuch a 
| weight of afflictions. Finding his death ap- 
proach, he exclaimed, I have been all, and all 
is nothing. Having called for the urn deſtined 
to receive his aſhes, he ſaid, at ſight of it, Thou 
ſhalt incloſe the man cubom the world could not con- 
tain. It is added, that having made his children 
read the dying words of Micipſa to his ſons and 
Jugurtha, he applied to himſelf theſe words: I 
Leave my ſons an empire, powerful if they be virtu- 
* aus, weak if they be vicious. Yet Dion makes him 
give the two princes a maxim, breathing the 
Mm. moſt violent ſpirit of tyranny : Enrich the ſol- 
ten bs diers; do not trouble yourſelves about the reſt. 
ns. This emperor, who died at York in the ſixty- 
ſixth year of his age, was a man of great abili- 
ties, but his character was a ſtrange mixture of 
virtues and vices. He loyed learning, and wrote 
the hiſtory of his own life in Latin. | 
Ferallian Under this reign Tertullian compoſed his 
— apology for the Chriſtians, againſt whom the 
ancient laws were put in force. We fill your 
cities, your towns, your ſenate, your amen. 
| © | ays 
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ſays he, we leave you only your temples and 
theatres.” A paſſage which puts the progrefs of 
Chriſtianity out of all doubt. Diogenes Laertius, - 
Philoſtratus, Solon, and other authors of the. 
ſame time, as well as Athenæus, who was co- 
temporary with Commodus, ſhew by their wri- 


tings the general decay of good taſte, - The 
period was arrived when genius, deftitute of 
emulation and culture, neglected the good mo- 
dels, and fell into a torpor not far removed from 
barbariſm. Y | Fi | * 


6 * * 


8 * * 


* 


has 
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C ARAC ALL A and G ETA. 
MACRIN Vs. 


NEVERUS being deſirous to admit his 

_ eldeſt ſon to a bare of the empire, Who 
was known by the name of Baſſianus made him 
change it to that of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus,, a name too reſpectable to be aſſociated 
with the idea of a tyrant, and therefore the nick- 
name of Caracalla, is preſerved in hiſtory. Geta 
at firſt reigned jointly with his brother, but not- 
withſtanding a ſeeming reconciliation, their my- 
tual hatred daily increaſed ; and they were con- 


Decay of 
taſte, 


211. 
Caracalla 
and Geta 
reign toge- 
ther, but de- 


teſt one an- 


der. 


ſtantly lay ing ſnares for each other, till at laſt. a E 
ſcheme was formed of dividing the empire, 


which project we ſhall ſee take place inza future 
period. The elder was to have reigned. in the 
: Weſt, and the younger in the Eak, but their 
mother, Julia, NA them from an. unpopp- 

Ap 8 4 lar 


1 


. 


212. 


* 


" 


Caracalla aſ- 
faſſinates his 
blother. | 


he H:6S-T:O'R:'Y 
lar innovation, which yet was the only means 
that could have prevented fratricide. 
Caracalla cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated 
even in the arms of his mother Julia, and flying 
to the prætorian camp, pleaded his cauſe with 
the army, perſuading them that what he had 
done was only from motives of ſelf- preſervation. 


Hie beſtowed upon them an immenſe donative, 


». 


orrid cru- 
elties. 


Murder of 


apinian, 


and was proclaimed ſole emperor. Surrounded 
with guards, he went to the ſenate, where he 
vindicated himſelf as well as he could, and con- 
ſented to his brother's apotheoſis, ſaying, (as we 
we are told by Spartian) That fince he was dead 
be had no objection to his being made a god. To 
gain a charafter gf clemency, he cauſfd. all the 
exiles, guilty or innocent, to be recalled, as if 
it had been poſſible to efface the remembrance 
of ſo many inſtances of heinous wickedneſs 
which he had committed, and to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of clemency, after giving the ſtrongeſt 


proofs of unfeeling cruelty. 
commits The public was ſoon enabled by facts to judge 
of the reality of this clemency; for all the friends 
of Geta were maſſacred; and if we may credit 
Dion, twenty thouſand people were involved in 
the carnage. Many of the moſt illuſtrious ſena- 


tors fell by the hand of the executioner, and 
among the reſt Papinian, who had been made 


captain of the prætorian guards by Severus. 
Papinian was fo reſpected as a civilian, that by 


a Jaw of Valentinian III. his opinion was to be 


followed in caſe the judges were divided. The 
emperor had required of him to make an apo- 
Jogy for the murder of Geta, to which Papinian 


inſpired. 
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| inſpired with virtue and courage, made the fol- 


lowing reply: If is not ſo eaſy to juſtify parricide 


as to commit it; and it is a ſecond parricide to de- 
ame an innocent perſon after depriving him of life. 
A daughter of Marcus Aurelius, his grandſon 
Pompetanus, the ſon of Pertinax, and a couſin- 
german of Caracalla, were reckoned among the 
„im of Thi ernet eyrane EH TENT 
After this we need not be ſurpriſed at any ex- 
Gels committed by Caracalla. The debaſing of 
the coin, rapines, and extortions of all kinds, 
were but venial treſpaſſes, when compared with 


the horrid enormities of this reign. The pro- 


| ar of the people was devoted to the ſoldiers, 
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He is iadif. 
ferent about 
all but the 


army. 


or they were the tyrant's only ſupport. His 


mother repreſenting to him one day that he 
had exhauſted every means of getting money: 
While I have this, replied he, laying his hand 
on his ſword, I ſhall not want money. He grant- 
ed the privileges of the city to all the ſubjects 
of the empire, becauſe the citizens paid taxes to 
Which the others were not ſubject, and by this 

means the Roman people were confounded with 
all the worthleſs ee ptr inhabitants of the 
' provinces, to gratify the ſordid intereſt of the 
emperor, | 


The military expeditions of Caracalla only 


ſerve as proofs of his madneſs. * He had ſuch 
an enthuſiaſtic regard for the memory of Alex- 
ander, that he wanted to have a Macedonian pha- 


Rights of 
citizenſhip. 
granted to 
all the ſub- 


jets of the 


empire. 


Fooliſh ew 


22 
— 


 lanx, and perſecuted the peripatetics out of hatred 


to Ariſtotle, whom he ridiculouſly ſuppoſed to 
have had a ſhare in the death of that hero. He 
fancied that by running over a number of the 
provinces, not as a general, but as a ſoldier, or 
i rather 
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„„ 
rather by affecting a military life, he was tread- 
ing the ſteps of Alexander. He was dreaded 
and deſpiſed by the Gauls, the Germans, the 
people of Aſia and Africa, who were witneſſes 
of his cruelty and cowardice, He purchaſed a 
peace with the Germans, and learnt from the 


Gauls to. wear a habit called Caracalla, from 
whence his name was derived. He aſſumed the 


ſurname of Parthicus, without having conquered, 
or even ſeen the Parthians. He treacherouſly 


| maſſacred the people of Alexandria in revenge 


417. 
Macrinus 
kills him, 
and takes 


his place. 


for a piece of raillery. The new Alexander was 


in every eng Caracalla. 


He wanted to get rid of Macrinus, captain of 
the prætorian guards, a native of Mauritania, 
who by aſſiduity and application had raiſed him- 
ſelf from obſcurity. Macrinus ſaw his danger, 
and prevented it by aſſaſſinating the emperor. 


Conccaling his guilt, he cauſed himſelf to be 
. - proclaimed by the army, and was very ſoon ac- 


knowledged by the ſenate. Caracalla was equally 
abhorred by the citizens, and beloved by the 
ſoldiers, upon whom he laviſnhed all his trea- 
ſures. To ſoften their regret for the loſs, Macri- 


nus cauſed him to be ranked among the gods. 


The vfaryer 
contemp- 
tible and . 
dious. 


Deifying monſters was no longer a novelty ! 
The uſurper did not long continue to enjoy 


his good fortune. On the one hand, he made 


himſelf contemptible by beſtowing immenſe 
ſums upon Artabanes king of Parthia, and 


giving himſelf up entirely to the pleaſures of 


Antioch ; on the other he rendered himſelf 


odious, from affecting to conceal the mean, 


neſs of his origin by pride and inſolence. In a 
word, he could not ſatisfy the ſoldiers, at 
181 | een 
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been accuſtomed to receive immenſe ſums of 
money as gifts from the emperor, and who 
obeyed him only upon that condition. It was 
become an irremediable evil, for they had been 
long convinced that with the ſword they could 
do every thing, but nothing without it. 4; 

Mzſa, an ambitious woman, ſiſter of the wife 
ef Severus, occaſioned the revolution, She intro- 
troduced her grandſon, the young Heliogabalus, 
prieſt of the Sun, and a relation of Caracalla. 
She was not aſhamed to report thatHeliogabalys 
was the fruit of her daughter's adultery with that 
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* - 
E 
* 3 
218, 


pros 
cures her 


grandſon 
Heliogaba- 
lus to be pro- 
claimed em · 
peror. 


emperor; and by her liberalities gained over one 


of the legions that was encamped near Emeſa in 


Pheœnicia, the place of his birth, Heliogabalus 


was received and proclaimed by this legion; and 
the troops ſent by Macrinus to oppoſe the rebels 
joined them. Macrinus himſelf was defeated 
after having declared his rival the enemy of the 
public. He eſcaped from Antioch, and after- 
wards flying acroſs Aſia Minor was taken and 
put to death. A ſcheme of reforming the army 
drew upon him the hatred of the ſoldiers. 


3 
W „ * * A * r Wa _ 
: 4 * : 


HELIOGABALUS. 


: 


NALIGULA, Nero, and Domitian ſeem 
to have revived in a youthof fourteen; or 
rather Heliogabalus aſcended the throne to ex- 
ceed them all. In his letter to the ſenate; he 
aſſumed all the titles of ſovereign authority, 

which till then had never been done even by the 


tyrants, 


218. 

Heliogaba- 
lus a mon- 
ſter. 


He aſſaſſi- 
nates Oan- 
n his go- 
vernor. 


— * 


e RT 
tyrants, without a decree of that body. He pro- 
claimed himſelf the imitator of Auguſtus and 
Marcus Aurelius, while his head was filled only 
with follies, and his heart was a mixture of | in- 
famous wickedneſs and meanneſs. 

Before he quitted Aſia, not ſatisfied with put- 
ting to death the moſt illuſtrious adherents of 
| Macrinus, he killed with his own hand his gover- 
nor Ganays, to whom he was chiefly indebted 
for his ſucceſs; and placed all his confidence in 
Eutychien, a worthleſs buffoon, upon whole head 
he heaped the firſt honours of the ſtate. Look- 
ing with contempt upon the Roman garb, he 
ſubſtituted ſilk and embroidery in its ſtead, and 
whatever effeminate luxury could conceive that 
was magnificent and voluptuous. On his arri- 
val at Rome he introduced his grandmother 
Meæſa into the ſenate, where ſhe voted as a em- 


| Hieiaftitutes ber: a ſingular example in this hiſtory. He in- 


a female 
. 


ſtituted a female ſenate to judge of faſhions, car- 
riages, and fuch trifles. Every year he changed 


his wife; he perſonated a woman, and was mar- 


ried to a ſlave, to whom he reſigned his autho- 
rity, and publicly plunged into ſuch horrid de- 


Eis debau. bauchery as is too ſhocking to mention. If hiſ- 


cheries. 


His I uper- 
ſtitions. 


pens her to his 8903 and the nuptials coft him 


torians Ee greatly exaggerated, ſuch exagge- 
rations could only have been made of a monſter. 
A mad ſuperſtition completed the meaſure of 
his abominable exceſſes; and the profane Helio- 
gabalus ſtript all the temples in favour of the 
Syrian god, to whom he was high prieft, with an 
intention to introduce -the worſhip of that deity 
Inſtead of Jupiter himſelf. He cauſed the ſta- 
tue of a goddeſs to be brought from Carthage to 


an 
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an immenſe ſum. It is ſaid that he ſacrificed 


children to his favourite divinity ; that in ho- 
nour of him he ſubmitted to circumciſion, and 


thought the office of high prieſt to him the great- 
eſt poſſible dignity ; in one word, from his fan- 


taſtical ſuperſtition, he was looked upon by ſome - 


people as ridiculous, by others as ſacrilegious. 


As it was foreſeen that his reign could not 


be of long duration, he had been obliged to 
adopt his couſin Alexianus, known by the name 
of Alexander Severus. The new Cæſar was very 
ſoon the object of his furious malice; and he made 
ſeveral attempts to aſſaſſinate him: but the præ- 
torian guards revolted in favour of Alexander, 
and put to death Heliogabalus, at the age of 
eighteen, together with his. mother Soemis. - He 
was the thirteenth emperor that' died a violent 
death, and moſt of his ſucceſſors ended their 
days in the ſame manner; but however ambition 
ſtill continued to aſpire to the ſame honours, and 


tyranny to provoke human vengeance, We ſee 


deſpotiſm prevail in Turkey in theſe days, but 
we fee no inſtances of ſuch dreadful reigns. The 
Turks pay a regard to morals,” but the genera- 
lity of the Romans at that time paid none. We 
cannot too much inſiſt upon this as one of the 


chief cauſes of the happineſs or miſery of nations. 


Whoever has a regard for his children or his 
country, muſt be ſenſible that virtue ought to 
be the principal object of his attention. May 


8 learn from hiſtory that to have 


ubjects worthy of ſerving their king and coun- 
try, men muſt be made virtuous. 


ALEXANDER 


222. 
Alexander 


begins well, 4 


notwith- 
ſtanding his 


. 


His virtues. 


The captain 
of the pre- 
torian guards 
entruſted 
with too 


Feat power. 
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ALEXANDER SEYERUS. 


'LEXANDER, who- was only chirreon 

years of age, from his youth and the poſ- 
—— of the imperial throne, was more than com- 
monly expoſed to ſeduction; but an excellent 


diſpoſition carefully improved, can profit even 


by vicious examples and become more zealouſly 
attached to a life of virtue. His grandmother 
Mæſa, and Mamea, his mother, preſerved him 
from the ſnares of flattery, by keeping improper 
ſociety at a diſtance. They formed a council 
for him, conſiſting of ſixteen reſpectable ſena- 
tors, among whom were the famous civilians 
Ulpianus and Paulus. The laws were at laſt 
to reſume their authority, or rather only to have 
that appearance, for they do not really govern 
but when they have poſſeſſion of the — of 
the people. 

Juſtice and mercy; moderation and feadined, 


liberality and my, zeal and prudence, with 


all the virtues of good princes, were to he found 
in Alexander's government. It is enough to 
ſay, that he had that maxim continually before 
his eyes which the Chriſtian religion — 
ſacred, Do unto others that which thou wwouldf 

they ſhould d unto thee. 88 5 c 
HFis giving the captains of the dene hand: 
a place in the ſenate was certainly impolitic, for 
by that means their office, which had already 
too great influence, added the civil to the mili- 
tary power, and they became judges in the moſt 
important cauſes either in the name of the prince, 
or 
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or conjointiy with him. This change was in- 


tended to prevent ſenators from being judged by 
knights; and the great merit of Ulpianus, who 
was at that time captain, made the emperor loſe 
fight of what might be apprehended from the 
fame power devolving upon his ſucceſſors. _ 
A habit of unbridled hcentiouſneſs had put 
an end to all ſubordination in the pretorian 
guards, and every attempt to reſtore diſcipline 
occaſioned a mutiny. Ulpianus, the friend and 
miniſter of Alexander, was killed in one of theſe 
ſeditions. Dion the hiſtorian, who commanded 
in Pannonia, from his zeal to effect a reforma- 
tion, became the next object of their hatred; and 
they had the inſolence to demand his head: but 


Licentiouſ- 
neſs of the 
preetorian 
guards. 


this inſult only ſerved to procure him new ho-—- 


nours. The emperor made him his colleague 
in the conſulſnhip, but at the ſame time adviſed 
him to withdraw, upon which he retired to his 
native country Bithynia. So much was govern- 
ment fettered by military licentiouſneſs. | 
A very important revolution, in which Rome 
was deeply intereſted, took place about this time, 
and greatly changed the face of affairs in the 
Eaſt. The Parthian empire, which had been 
eſtabliſhed by Arſaces in the year of Rome 502, 
notwithſtanding the violent ſhocks which-it had 
ſuſtained from the conquerors of the world, ſtill 
preſerved its independence, and the Parthians 
might boaſt their being invincible; but they ſud- 
denly diſappeared as if they had been ſwallowed 
up by another power. Artaxerxes, a Perſian hero, 
animated with the ancient glory of his country, 
and ambitious to reſtore the throne of Cyrus to 
its former ſplendor, revolted againſt Artabanes, 


the 
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the laſt king of Parthia, gained three victories, 


and at laſt killed him. He made himſelf maſter 


of the empire of Arſaces, which had ſubſiſted for 


more than four hundred and ſeventy- five years, 
and contained at that time eighteen kingdoms or 


large provinces: the Perſian name once more 
+... emerged from that obſcurity into which it had 
been plunged by the viciſſitude of human affairs 
after having ſnone conſpicuous for ages. Is not 


He claims 
the pro- 
vinces con- 
quered by the 
Romans. 


this eaſily accounted for by ſaying that the Per- 
ſians were only the ſame people with the Par- 
thians, that their courage had been whetted by 
their wars with Rome, and at the utmoſt it was 


| ſcarce any thing but a change of name? 


Artaxerxes, elated with power and ſucceſs; 
Anddertodk to make war againſt the Romans. 
He claimed Meſopotamia, Syria, and, Afia 
Minor to the Egean ſea, as the conqueſts of 
Cyrus and appendages of the Perſian empire. 
lei is ſurpriſing to ſee titles which had been for- 
gotten fot ages revived upon ſuch pretenſions; 
but every title is ſufficient in the eyes of ambitious 
conquerors. Though they are ingenious in find. 
ing pretences, is not their real right reſted upon 


force? The Romans ſcarcely knew a better 


founded title; and at laſt the ſame ſcourge which 

they: hademployed agantift ſo 1 —— was 

nag thernſelves. TORTS 
Alexander marched inst the Perfinns; and 


one of his- legions having mutinied, he had the 


courage to break them for an example to the 
reſt. Citizens, cried he, lay down your arms and 


- . retire," The mutineers obeyed, but in a ſhort 


time the legion was reſtored. Attentive to pre- 


5 ſerve. W he always mixed clemency and 


mildneſs 
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mildneſs with its neceſſary ſeverities. If it had 
not been for the univerſal degeneracy which pre- 
vailed at that time, his conduct could not have 
failed of ſucceſs. | i 

According to Herodian and all the Eaſtern 
writers, Alexander was totally defeated by the 
Perſians, while Lampridius ſays, that he gained 
a complete victory. This writer mentions a 


ſpeech of the emperor to the ſenate, in which he 


tells them, that the enemy had ſeven hundred 
_ elephants, eighteen hundred chariots armed 

with ſcythes, a | hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand horſe, beſides other troops, and that the 
whole were cut in-pieces. He declares that he 
extracted this ſpeech from the regiſters of the 
ſenate. Notwithſtanding the contrary evidences, 
he is generally believed upon his word. But 


Lampridius, -Herodian, Capitolinus, Eutropius 


and in N all the writers of the auguſt hiſtory 
are ſo fu 
hoods, that it is difficult to rely upon any of 


M K 


them; and the preſent is a remarkable inſtance 
of the uncertainty into which we are frequently 


thrown by bad hiſtorians. 
The Germans having begun to lay waſte the 
country of Gaul, the emperor returned to Rome; 


Ul of blunders, contradictions, and falſe- 
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War in Oet- 


and after 9 over the Perſians ſet out 


for Germany. From the beginning of this un- 


fortunate expedition, he experienced what a ſlen- 


der influence virtue has over the minds of ſoldiers 


who are averſe from diſcipline and accuſtomed 


to ſeditious cabals. 


One of the principal officers of the atmy was 
Maximin, born in Thrace, of Gothic deſcent: 
he had been a ſhepherd in his youth, but turned 

Vor. II. > ſioldier 


1 
35 
of Gothic 
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_ ndefgnto ſoldier i in the reign of Severus, and was. advanced 
Alexander, to the rank of tribune by Heliogabalus. Alex- 
22 cauſes anderemployed him to diſcipline the new troops 
af:finared, that joined him from Pannonia. His gigantic 
8 prodigious ſtrength, courage, alfi uity, 
© .....And attention to military duties altogether con- 
+ + tributed to his riſe, This barbarian, (he ſtill de- 
ſerves the appellation) even dared to aſpire to the 
throne ; fomented that ſpirit of revolt with which 
the ſoldiers were always animated; repreſented 
Alexander as a prince void of ſpirit, under fe- 
male dominion, for his mother never left him; 
incited their thirſt for thoſe donatives which al- 
ways attended the acceſſion, of a new emperor; 
and at laſt by their means committed an execra- 
ble Parricide. The virtuous Alexander was mur-. 
dered when he was only twenty-ſix. years of age. 
Veneration _T hat veneration. which A exander ſhewed for 
Ander pd great men of every kind (a certain proof of merit) 
togrearmen, Was ſuch, that there was a fort of adoration paid 
to them) an his Fange Jeſus Chriſt was honoured 
| ere among t e ſages, but he likewiſe affociated 
e with him Apollonids Tyanzus.. One of his prin- 
ſelling, offi-.. Cipal Cares was never to beſtow honours 1 upon, any 
l uch as he eſteemed deſerying : - and to ſell 
them he thought deteſtable. 7/boever purchaſes, 
ſaid he, muſt 5 e el, and: We-cannot ' puniſb any 
one for ſelling, after havin en leave to pur- 
chaſe. qrwithitanding his clemency,. he did not 
ſpare robbers of the publi ic, extortioners, nor the 
2 of kind of court thieves: who * were, called ellers. of 


ſmoke. Theſe laſt carried on a traffic of their real 


5 or pretended, credit, and extorted money ſomer, - 
- Times by. the hope. of fayours And fometiees by. 


. of ill offices. 15 
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We now approach that unhappy period. when They fink 
the: human mind, without cultivation, without 2 
judgment, and deprived of the light of ſcience, 
will ſcem to be likewiſe deprived of reaſon. 
The laws ready. to ſink into a chaos, every. 
_ decided by the word, and barbarity, in- 
E the leres of barbarians. The great Lag civi- 
civitiags diſappeared: After Papinian, Ulpian, 5 25 
Paulus, and Modeſtinus the diſciple of Ulpian, 
juriſprudence. with philoſophy and all reliſh. for ER 
learning was eclipſed. Þion Caſſius is the laſt — - 
tolerable hiſtorian of that, time, if we may give law. 
_ thEtitle of hiſtorian to a man of a eredulous, ſu- 
perſtitious temper, who mixes abſurd fictions 
with facts, which he corrupts,, A great part of his 
hiſtory mn which has been ſupplied by his 
epitomizer Xiphilinus, a. riter of the cleventh 
century, but {til} more ignorant than Dion. We 
ſhall give a haſtyaſketch of whateyer can be in⸗ 
tEreſting in the hiſtory of ris times of 1 ENTRE | 
and: roodthliqa.: mat vid 
einn . SA7 1&5 1 5 7 
ene bis ie | 
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oder of ALEXANDER <EVERUS, 
ot "the acceſſion, 7 AURELIAN. 


5 hi courſe 'of fifty years following ho Ne Dreadful 
of Alexander, there are reckoned more than —— — | 
fifty Cæſars, who with that title, either lawful, fifty n. 
or uſurped, made their appearance to contend 
for the imperial throne. Proclaimed, and then 


ene by their ſoldiers, they were the 1 
2 4 
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ol fortune and of cruelty. What was called 
the Roman empire at that time, as Monteſquieu 


obſerves, was, a kind of irregular republic, 
almoſt ſuch as the ariſtocracy of Algiers, where 
the ſupreme power being in the hands of the 


military, they make or unmake at their plea- 


Þ ſure a chief magiſtrate, whom they call the 


. Dey; and, perhaps, it may be regarded as 
2 general rule, that in ſome reſpects military 
governments are rather republican than mo- 
«narchical.” The government eſtabliſned by 


wt Auguſtus - being founded ſolely on military 


power, could not fail to [degenerate in _> 


manner, when the army, being corrupted, had 


Rebelitons 


occaſioned / 
by the ty- 
ranny of 


learnt that they were maſters of the empire. 
Let us always endeavour to trace great revolu- 
tions from their ſource. - | 

Maximin being proclaimed by the army, id 
ackriowledged by the ſenate, who could do no- 


thing to oppoſe him, carried to the throne all 


the de; barbarity of his temper, ſtill more 
irritated by ſeeing that the people remembered 
the lowneſs of his origin; and his cruelties were 
immediately followed by conſpiracies; Part of 
the army named another emperor, who was af- 


faſſinated a few days after. After ſome victo- 


ries gained over the Germans, the Daci, an 


Sarmatians, his tyranny became more x Tag ; 


the nobles were maſſacred, and N. 8 7 op- 


Thins 


| Gerdians, 


preſſed without merc 

At laſt a rebellion broke.” out in Africa. 
Gordian, proconſul of that province, a _ 
of illuftrious birth, rich, ind univerſally be- 


loved, was there proclaimed j joint emperor with 
his ſon. The election was confirmed at * 
"> 
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and Maximin declared a public enemy by the 
ſenate; but the governor of Numidia, Who was 
an enemy of the Gordians, attacked and de- 
ſtroyed them. 3 OK ADs <8 15 
Maximus and Balbinus were appointed to 


ſucceed them by the ſenate, and the young M 


Gordian was added, as Cæſar, by the people. 
Maximin, breathing revenge, drew near Italy ; 
but, while he was engaged in the ſiege of 
Aquileia, he and his ſon were murdered by the 


prætorian guards. He was commonly called 


a Buſiris, or a Cyclop; but theſe odious names 


ene, e 
An equitable government began to leſſen the 
public calamities, but the prætorian guards 
very ſoon blaſted theſe hopes. Provoked at ſee- 
ing emperors wWwho were not of their creation, 
and dreading the puniſhment they deſerved, 


did not ſufficiently expreſs the hatred-inſpired 


and 


. A 
killed, 


they ruſhed into the palace, while the people 


were at the games, and ſeizing Maximus and 
Balbinus, dragged them through the ſtreets, 
while they loaded them with blows and inſults,” 
and at laſt put them to death with the greateſt 


 barbarity. The emperor's guards, or rather 


any other exploits. gt ORs Pt THEIR 
To preſerve themſelves from being puniſhed, 
they carried off to their camp young Gor- 


dian III. then thirteen years of age, an ami- 
able prince, who was readily acknowledged both 
by ſenate and people. Eunuchs, and ſelf. intereſted 
courtiers, who at firſt governed in his name, 
would have brought upon him the popular ha- 
tred by their acts of injuſtice, if he had not 
5 . choſen 


Myſitheus 

governs pru- 
dently under 
Gordian III. 
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choſen an able virtuous miniſter in the perſon of 
Myütheus, the captain of the prætorian guards, 
whoſe daughter he married. In the mean time, 
Sapor, the ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, who inhe- | 
rited his power, and reſolved to ee Bis 
great deſigns, kindled the war in the E. 

ſeized Meſoporamia. Gordian fer ont to Trac 
him, and having repulſed him, retgok. Niſihis, 
which was at that time the capital of the coun- 
try: but having. loſt, Myfitheus, the: authot of 
his ſucceſs, he choſe in his room Philip, a treach- 


erous ambitious Arab, of the loweſt extraction, 


mls 
1 

of the. 
—.— 
guards, ſeizes 
the empire. 


who, like Maximin, did. not heſitate. o ab 
himſelf by a moſt atrocibus crime. 

The new captain of the prætorian guards I 
not aſhamed to attempt the ruin of his bene 

tor, and-withheld the proviſions of the mm, on 
purpoſe to ſtir up a mutiny. By ins linuating 
that it was the emperor's fault, and that he was: 
incapable of governing, he wrought ſo-far.upon, 
the minds of the people, that they obliged Gore. 
dian to receive him as a colleague and tutor, 


after which he completed his treachery by cauſing 


Gordian to be ſecretiy murdered, and che W Pier 
tended to reſpect his memory. 

One crime always leads to another. Philip 
was ſcarcely got back to Rome, after having con- 
cluded a peace with Sapor, and thought himſelf 
3 ſeared on the throne, when the armies. in 


j | Syria and Mzſia choſe twWo emperors, J —. 


and Marinus, both of whom ve ſoon bega 

the victims of their ambition. The: le —.— yo 

Pannonia and Mæſia next proclaimed Decius, 

who immediately ſet out to attack his rival, 

when donde and his ſon Were . killed. in an 
ai N action 


” 
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action near Verona. Eccleſiaſtical writers allege 

that he was a Chriſtian, but it is of little conſe- 

quence to religion whether it remain in doubt 

or be proved: it is of greater importance to 

morals to obſerve that Philip puniſhed, Witx 

ſeverity whoever were guilty of unnatural crimes. 

They were ſo public, and fo frequent in Rome, 

that Alexander durſt not prohibit them. A tax 

was paid into the treaſury for the privilege of 

indulging in ſuch ſhameful proſtitutions. 

Decius was remarkable for the perſecutiqn of vue 

the church during his reign. The Chriſtians. paſs the Da- 

have repreſented him as a tyrant, and the 2% 

Pagans as a prince deſerving the higheſt enn 

comiums. An irruption of the Goths, a people; ate ge 

whom we ſhall have frequent opportunities of . 

menttoning , obliged bim to arm. Fringe. 

who was believed to be the emperor's brother, 

joined theſe barbarians, and loſt his life in at- 

tempting to uſurp the empire. Gallus, with 

ſimilar views of ambition, led Decius into an 

ambuſcade, where he was killed by the Goths 

after a reign of Two years. WEE n 0 | | 
Gallus in his turn was killed by his ſoldiers Civil wars, 

fighting againſt Emilianus, who contended 
with him for the empire. Emilianus fell in the 

ſame manner, marching againſt his competitor 
Valerian, who had hitherto been reckoned a 

worthy. man, and a good magiſtrate, but be- 

came a very weak emperor. The barbarians Icruptions of 


on all ſides poured upon the provinces, which por 22056 


o 99 3 


wy 
a — ** 


* N | 2 * 1 i 40 
of, mall give an account of the Goths and other barbaa 
rous conquerors, when their incurſions have more important - 


conſequences, and when they are upon the point of eſtabliſh; ; „ 
ing themſelves in the empire. 7 ts tr > 
| 1 1 were 


— 


rh RUS TOR Y 
ſell to their attempts from 
what they Rad ſufferec by civil wars, the march- 
ing of armies, and the confuſion which naturally 
followed ſuch frequent changes of ſovereigns. 
Valerian's generals gained ſeveral victories over 
them in Gaul and Illyria; but ſwarms of Scy- 
thians laid wafte Aſia Minor, and took Trebi- 


Zoncd, Chalcedon, Nice and Nicomedia. Sapor at 


the ſame time gained ſome conqueſts and ev 


pPillaged Antioch. The emperor marched into 


rebellions 
during the 
—_—_— of -_= 


__ 


that country; and having loft a battle, ſued for a 


He went to negotiate in perſon with Sa- 


Por without having taken any precaution, and 
r. being made priſoner, was treated as a ſlave till 
his death, after a captivity of at leaſt three years. 


The doblencly of his ſentiments ſhines forth 


- 1none inſtance, which deſerves to be mentioned, 


the rather that for a long time we ſcarcely ſee 
any veſtige of virtue. He had nominated the 
famous general Aurelian to be conſul, who being 
poor, and not in cireumſtances to treat the people 
with games and to defray the cuſtomary expences 
of that office, Valerian commanded that they 
ſhould be paid out of the public treaſure, 
andvwrote the order in the following terme: 
Wei bave named Aurelian conſul. By bis poverty” 
Be is great, greater than any other ; but as he is 
not in a fituation to ſupport the expente, you ſhalt 


give bim, Ac. Admirable expreſſions, pg of no 


effect in a corrupt age! 


rale, Gallienus, the ſon of Valerian, being e 


emperor, far from being defirous of the honour 

of revenging the ill treatment of his father, and 

freeing him from priſon, ran into every exceſs 

of ne While plague, wars, famine, re- 
| Pa, 
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dellions, contempt of the*laws and other dreads 
ful calamities ſet the empite in combuſtion. The 
tranſactions of this reign form a diſmal chaos, 
upon which it would be fruitleſs to attempt to- 
throw any lights: it was nothing but a conti- 

nuation of ravages by the barbarians and Inſur-- 


rections of the army. ' 480085 
A crowd of rebels aſſumed the Gele jor: empe- — 


ots. Trebellius reckons: ho leſs than thirty, In grear 
but Crevier reduces them to eighteen. Poſthu- wunber. 
mus, who reigned ſeven years in Gaul, wirh all Poſthumus, 
the qualities of a great prince, deſerves to be diſ. 
tinguiſhed from the reſt; he repulſed the Ger- 
mans, and — to cuſtom Was murdered _ 
higdbkdiers,” s. 
Odenatus, prince of Palwyva, or cies of a — ; 
tribe of Saracens, was ſtill more famous. That n 
hero, attached to the emperor and deſpiſed by Sa... 
continued without remiſſion to fight againſt 

webe rſians, and carried the terror of his arms even 
to their capital Cteſiphon in Aſſyria. Gallienus 
created him Auguſtus, a title of which he ſnared 
the honours with his wife the famous Zenobia; 
but he unhappily fell a ſacrifice to domeſtic tre- 
chery, in which Zenobia was ſuſpected of hays: 
ing acted a part. She governed as queen of N 1 
Eaſt, in the name of her children, 3 all | 
the badges of imperial dignity: and exerciling | 
the authority but ee W er 3 
Gallienus. He c 

Gallienus was at that time In yria fi 
the barbarians, ' when Aureolus, a e 


MF... ts 


worthleſs inſolent man, cauſed himſelf 8 5 a 6 
claimed emperor in Italy, and obliged him to ub ie 


rn Viarcian and Claudius, two. brave offi: . 1 


3 

| 

z 
| 


Se . . —————————— — ty nv 
7 
, 


cers with, whom halefe W 
repulſed the Gaths. or Seythians ; for they are 
equally well known by either name, and having 

rejoined Gallienus, they conſpired againit | 
— cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. He rendered 
himſelf ſo execrable by his cruelty and debau- 
chery that he was loaded with curſes by the peo- 
ple, though at the ſame time his murderers 
_ thought Proper to procure him the apotheoſis. 
-» Intoxicated with infamous pleaſures and totally 
inſenſible to eveſy thing elſe, when he was in- 
formed that the Egyptians had revolted, he cold- 
ly replied ; Very well, cannot aye live without the 
linen of Egypt? and being told that Gaul was like- 
wile loſt : Is the republic loſt becauſe dye can baue 
ue more ſtuffs of Arra ls? 

He reduced. | The lenators in e e ee uh 

the ſenators him for having prohibited them from all military 


of maziſtra- aÞthority;; an unexampled innovation. How- 


6. ever, they wee accuſtomed to prefer the peaceful 
duties of, ihe magiſtracy to the dangers inſepara- 
ble from a military life: and here begins the diſ- 

tinction between the robe and the ſword, which 
had been hitherto unknown. A dread of the ſe- 
nators having too great an influence in the army 
ogcalionednths change; but adventurers, rob- 
bers, and. barbarians daily made. themſelves em- 

perors. * n 

dud by:the uſe he made of. power " recs 


_ reignof that he was worthy of the ſovereignty, and if 


n. his reign had not been too ſhort he might be com- 
poared with Trajan. Aureolus, whe maintained 
his power in Milan, offered terms of peace, which 
not being able to obtain, he venturedꝭ an engage 
ment, and was Killed. neee a 
23 O 
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of Gaul, Spain, and Britain z and the emperor 
revented from turning his arms againlt 
hi * 4 dreadful 1 irruption of the MF The Irruption be 
war againſt T etricus, iaid he nobly, only concerns in Europe, 
„aud the ot hen is the, war e e the ſtate. Above 
ree. ware F thou and of theſe barbarians bays 
ing made a fruiteſs attempt to ſettle in Aſia, h: 
croſſed the He Hallipon and laid Riege 10 T hc 
onica. ,, Accor 10 to Zongtras, à body of their 
troops too ion of Athens, and intended They leave 
to burn all Fs books, i in that p lace, but Vere eee 
diſſuaded by one of their numb er, from a re- books, 
flexion which is more ſolid than may appear at 
firſt ſight, though in ſome reſpects falſe: be al- 
leg ed that the Greeks, by dedicating. their time 
5 2 neglected the art of war, and there- 
fore were more caſy to be conquered. U pon . 
the arrival of Claudi us, the Goths withdrew (5 RR 
Theflalonica, when he purſued them to the Da- 
nube, where he came up with them and cut their 
army in pieces. Few more memorable victories 
| have been known. Claudius died of an infectious 
diſtemper at Sirmium after a reign of three. years, 
by which . the cane coſt an excellent. 
prince, who (PErHaps wou id ave 23 0 Wh: 


of the tyrants... 
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AURELIAN 
Oe was ſucceeded, by Aur: a. 
man al 


ready diſtinguiſhed, APC. GAP [Warr 2 
of ſupplying the late emperor's place, 0 —— 


in th L met of 1b. He was. Rs f 
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Braved by 
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from Quintillus, the brother of Claudius (who 


| had been proclaimed by ſome troops,) but was 


beaten near Placentia by the barbarians, who 


were much more formidable enemies, and, not- 


withſtanding their defeats, had poured like a 


_ deluge into Italy. However, he ſoon reven 


his loſſes by three victories, which were fol- 
lowed by a peace. Rome having been filled 
with conſternation, he undertook to rebuild its 


walls, and make it a place of ſtrength,” He en- 
creaſed its circuit to fifty miles, and his plan 
was completed by Probus. The war againſt 
Tenobia now called him into the Eaſt. 


This ambitious heroine, politic, chafte, and 
learned, a pupil of the celebrated Longinus, had 


, _ whoisvan- ſeized upon Egypt, and made herſelf miſtreſs not 
uiſfted and _ | * . 1 | 2 
viſe. Only of Cappadocia but Bithynia, from which 
there was anealy paſſage into Europe. Her views 
extended to the conqueſt of the whole Roman 
empire, and her courage equalled her vaſt ideas. 
But the ſuperiority of the European ta the 


Aſiatic troops was one day to prove her ruin. 
Aurelian, having driven her from Antioch; and 
defeated her army at Emeſa, purſued and be- 


ſieged her in Palmyra, a city equally ſtrong and 


magnificent, and furniſned with large magazines 
of proviſions. Having written to Zenobia in an 


imperious ſtile, he received a very haughty an- 
ſwer; however, after a long ſiege, the city be- 
ginning to feel all the horrors of famine, that 


„ *® * 
— 
W 
—— 
»* 


princeſs fled to folicit ſuccours from the Perſians, 


but was taken priſoner on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and brought to Aurelian, who, in 


a2 age, reproaching her for the inſolence witk 


hic ich ſhe had treated the Roman emperors 8 
+ 5 1 ge- 


1 acknowledge you for emperor, ſaid ſhe, becauſe 

you know how 10 conquer; Gallienus, and thoſe 

who reſembled bim, I aid not think worthy of the 
name. . 

Ihe viRtor 1 her life, but he put Longi- Death of 

nus to death, as author of the letter which ſne du. 

had addreſſed to him. It is a ſtain on the glory 

of this emperor to have dipped his hands in the 

blood of a man of letters, who is ſtill admired 

for his treatiſe on the Sublime. Palmyra having 

again revolted after Aurelian had paſſed the Bot- 

phorus, he returned and gave it up to pillage. 

Taoetricus ſtill reigned in Gaul, but haraſſed The whole 

with perpetual ſeditions, he ſighed for a private — 1 

| ſtation, and in a manner threw himſelf into the Aurel. 
arms of Aurelian, ſubmitting at diſcretion im- 
mediately after the beginning of an engagement 
at Chalons ſur: Marne, by which the empire was H 
reunited. Aurelian's triumph (deſcribed by Vo- His tri- 
Piſcus) was uncommonly magnificent. Zeno - Vrb. 
bia and Tetricus ſhone among the priſoners, and 
both were afterwards treated with clemency.. 
Zenobkk lived at Rome as a private lady of qua- 
lity, and Tetricus had a command in hab. it 
7s more glorious, {aid Aurelian to him, to be gover- 
nor of a ſmall diſtribt in [taly, than to reign, be- 
yond rhe Alps. T hings have much changed ſince 
and in conſequence mens opinions. 

After ſo many ſucceſſes equally brilliant and He is elated 
rapid, he ſeemed to forget his former modeſty. — yu 
He had refuſed his wife a robe of ſilk, ſaying 
that it was ſhameful to purchaſe a . of ſtuff 
for its weight in gold. But he himſelf begun to 
wear embroid garments adorned with pre- 


cious ſtones ; he alſo aſſumed the diadem, which - 
no 


* 


P 
i no emperor Had ventured to do before him, and 
on his medals we fee the titles of Lord arid God. 


Ponativesto Thöught natur ally prone to ſeverity, he en- 


ID deavoured to gain the affections of the people 


Set in he did 


5 donatives, and changed the ordinary diſtri- 
tions of corn into reſents of bread and clothes; 
00 Which he would have added wine, had not 
ſome perſon ſhtewdly remarked, "that then no- 
thing would be wanting but to furniſh the p 
ple with poultry. Theſe dangerous nd | 
had been lotig eſtabliſhed from motives of inte- 
reſt and ambition, , and their effects were to 4h 
the people raving, lazy and inſolent. 
g Ser dent will Hnd employment for die a5 of 
not” ſuffer them tö languiſh in idlenefs. pon 
a ſaying of Autelian, Nithi . fog bod bumoured a 
the people after a hearty meal. Bit that very peo- 
ple grew furious when their caprices were not 
80 and they inſiſted upon being ſupported 
at the public expence, without doing any thing” 
uſefur to the ftate, which was an inerhauſtible 
ſource of diſorders. 
Whi ile 4 Aurelian thus coürted the fe nee 
not 8 the affairs of ent. 
Order and juſt were mat AMS and climes 
ſeverely puffed; M0did r. not ſpare” thoſe" un 
feeling men who, utidet pretetice'of zeal for the 
..encreaſe of the revenite; opprefſed the people; 
he gauſed his own daves to be tried RT the 
ortlin inary courts, - and made PR x0 — —_ 
"on abuſes.” He is cenfured 
vere;, but if we examine his SHOE, AY: —— 
on "the moderatioh with which he treated His ne 
mics, we ſhall ind chax t this 9 75 7 is leſs dine 
to real cruelty thati the Hcentibüftteſs öf his a 
ter 
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After a ſecond viſit to Gaul where be rebuilt! Orleans and 
the ancient town of Genabum, which from hi 
own name he called Aurehanum (Orleans) and 5 
founded Dijon, from motives of prudence, he 
abandoned Dacia, a conqueſt of Trajan ſituated 
to the north of the Danube, tranſporting the 
inhabitants into Mæſia, and made that river the 
boundary of the empire. Having reſolved to 
revenge on the Perſians the injuries received from 
Sapor, he had marched into Thrace, and was 
ready to paſs the Boſphorus when he was aſſaſſi- 
nated, in conſequence of a conſpiracy formed 
againſt him by one of his ſecretaries, Mneſtheus, 
who having fallen under the emperor's ſuſpicion, 

* was afraid of being puniſned. The death of this 25, 
hero excited the wrath of the ſoldiers againſt the — 
murderers; and a temple was erected to him upon 
the ſpot where he fell. en ee 
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"HETHER' the victories and firmneſs The amy 

V. of Aurclian had impreſſed a dread upon ant fane | 
ambitiqus minds, or the army had learned in his other the 
reign to keep, within the bounds of their duty; uon of 
or rather noneof the competitors could gain their 
ſuffrages, and the principal officers had engaged © _ 
in an odious conſplracy; they by a kind of pro. 
digy referred the election of an emperor to the 4 
ſenate, which unqueſtionably from timid _ re- 

| erred 
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. » ferred back the choice to the army. More than 
_ 7 fix months elapſed while three meſf:ges of the 
ſame kind paſſed between them, and no uſurper 
"ſtarted up. At laſt the ſenate pitched upon Ta- - 
citus, one of their own body, a man advanced 
in years, and eminent for his virtues, who with 
reluctance aceepted ſo dangerous a ſtation. 


— The firſt care of this prince was to reſtore the 
> "opt ſenate to its ancient dignity. He gave it the pri 


vilege of receiving ambaſſadors, of making laws, 
of naming proconſuls, of judging without appeal, 
and looked upon it as the arbiter of peace and 
war. This body hoped that the change would 
be laſting, ſo prone are ſocieties as well as indi- 
_ viduals to feed themſelves with deluſive hopes. 
Iacitus having ſolicited the conſulſhip for his 
brother, and meeting with a repulſe from the 
ſenators, inſtead of complaining, ſaid with an 
air of ſatisfaction: They know what . | chin they ; 
5 bave made _ py 5 
His reſpet _ He ordered the libraries to be provided 
for cites with the works of the great hiſtorian whoſe 
aas the good name he bore, and whoſe kindred he thought 
em etord an honour. This was not vanity, but the zeal 
of a good prince, becauſe nothing can be better 
calculated than ſuch works. to inſpire a horror 
for vice and tyranny. He ac a temple to 
15 Deified Emperors, in which honours were to 
e paid to the memory of pri — finite, 
upon which occaſion it was bs icky and juſtly ob- 
-- ſerved, that all their names might be engraved” 
4 on the ke of « ring. Ae 10 
1 During interregnum oths or Sey. 
bed thians had e N but the J ; 
e in perſon and diſperſed them. n 
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| he had committed the adminiſtration to one of 
his relations, unworthy of that truſt, who. was 

mugdered for his acts of violence; and the mur- | 
lerets thinking that they could not eſcape 

| puniſhment bur by 2g commiſſion, of a. blacker 


crime, deſtroyed Tacitus himſelf, notwithſtand- 
His vittues. 
he troops ſoon ſhewed that their deference Is Kees 


to the ſenate after the death of Aurelian was the eder, 


effect of Circumſtances, not real moderation, the empire. 
Two armies. choſe two emperors, F. ee | i 
brother of Tacitus, and PRO n. a man 7 un- 
common merit, deſcended of an obſcure family 
in Pannonia, but worthy of ſucceeding the Tra: 

aas. Ref maturely, ſaid he, to the ſoldiers, 

Jon will be diſcontented with your choice I caunit 
Hatter von; but they paid no regard to his re- 
monſtrances; and ſoon after the a army of Florias 

nus repenting that they had —— him to ſo 
great 4 man, murdered him, and eagerly. ſub-. 
mitted to Probus. eee 
Probus then wrote to the ſenate in, Tel etful 1 
terms, — before them the ſtate of affairs;  *. 

and added, It is your buſineſs to judge whe- be 
4 ther I be worthy 1 the empire; 1 — — | 
to regulate. that matter as you, ſhall cio 
% moſt proper.” without difficult 
knowledged by. the ſenate, he followe » 4 
example. of Tacitus,. A, 10 ft them the abſolut 
direction m civil es, ee Re | 
with little more than t n the army. 

After the death of Aurelian, * — of — 9 et- 
barians iſſuing from Germany, Franks, Burgun: 5 
Gans, and, Vandals, filled Gaul wich, blogd and. i! 

1 but Were dri yen out hy this empe- 

W 2 IL ror, 


Abſurdity of 


Zolimus. eZ ofitmus; a Greek hiftorian, © cotemporary with 


Theodoſſus. According to him, the Romans 
being in want of proviſions,” there fell a'ſhower 
of wheat, mixed with water, which furniſhed 
them with a ſufficient ſopply of bread. The 


be HISTORY 
ror; who impoſed on them very hard conditions. 


obliged them to give hoſtages, ſubjected them 


to a tribute, carried off their cattle, and ſet apart 
fixteen thouſand of their young men, whom he 
diſtributed umong the different armies and pro- 
vinces. It was a rule of his policy to draw 
ſuccours from the barbarians, provided they may 
Be felt, not ſeen; but thus thele nations were 


* taught mentary arch nd ht bY ns + 


Let us remark by the bye, an -abſundiry: in 


farther we remove from the N ages, the 


more is hiſtory disfigured/by fables: 


Probus was inceflantly- employed, ſometitties 


in Europe, ſometimes - in Afia, in repulſing 


the barbarians, or extinguiſhing revolts; and 


three or four uſurpers having fallen in their at- 


tempts, peace was every where reſtored; during 


which, the ſoldiers. were employed in uſeful 


Vines 


works; but their mutinous ſpirit was not quel 
Jed! The emperor obliging them to dig a canal, 
and drain ſome marſhes near Sirmium, the place 
of his nativity, they killed him in à ſedition. 
To him France, Spain, and Hungary, are in- 
debted for their vines. Domitian had forbid 
them to be planted, but Probus granted theſe 
three nations this privilege; Nature ſometimes 


ſcems only to wait for: a good law, in order to 


Carus reigns | 


a ſhort time, 


1 treaſures. e e ter 

The army beſtowed the empire on Canes, 
N. wookh 'of che at guards, a native of 
” Narbonne, 


— 
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Narbonne, who wrote to the ſenate in the follow- 


lowing terms: It ought to give you pleaſure, 
e that a member of your order and a denizen of 
« your city has been made emperor: we ſhall 
„ endeavour to appear more worthy of your 
«eſteem than foreigners.” In fact, Claudius, 


Aurelian, and Probus, who were IIlyrians, were 


not looked upon as Romans; but this circum 
ſtance only heightened, their merit; and it would 


However, he had not time; after defeating rhe 


Sarmatians, and vigorouſly puſhing the Perſians, 
he was found dead in his tent, either being 


ſtruck with lightning, as was vulgarly reported, 


or, as is more probably conjectured, murdered 
by Aper, captain of the guards. 

Camus and NUMERIANUS, his two ſons, on 
both of whom he had beſtowed the title of Au · 


r ſucceeded him without election. The 


ond died aluioſt immediately after; and Aper 


was ſuſpected of a new murder. DiocLeSian 
being elected emperor, killed him with his Vn 


hand, in ſight of the army. It is ſaidt that 


a druideſs propheſied, that Piocleſian ſhouid be 


raiſed to the empire after killing a boar: and hę 


now thought the oracle verified, becauſe of the 
ſignification of the Latin werd aper. The enor- 


mous vices of Carinus certainly were of more 


ſervice to Piocleſian than this ridiculous pro- 
Pheſy. Carinus gave him battle in upper Me- 
ſia, and would have gained a complete victory, 
had not the officers; whoſe wives he had de- 
bauched, ſeized that opportunity of revenging | 
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have been a great deal in Carus to equal them. 
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bien biin 1 M AxIMIAN, 


\.CONSTANTIUS, CHLORUS, 
and G A L E R wn eh g- 467% N Is; 


\LOCLESIAN was 2 ee e Dak 
matia, and according to ſome authors had 
deen the ſlave and freedman of a- ſenator, from 
which low ſtation he roſe by his merit. Under 
Numerianus he bore the office of count of ub: 
domeſties, the emperor's houſehold troops; for 

the prætorian guards, ſo formidable by their con- 

tinual revolts, now ſerved only in the army, or 
guarded the outlide of the Palace. To military 

bn wn Diocleſian Joined geriius, policy, and vir. 

2 His actions will enable us to judge whe- 
5 ther the arsch of ene enſt-upon him by 
the eccleſiaſtical writers, be not chargeable with 

„ and whether there be as much juſtice 

as real in their invectives againſt him. In the 


u. e beginning of his reign he gave a remarkable 


proof of moderation; for though victorious, and 
all powerful, after a civil war, be did not de- 
prive à ſingle perſon who: had favoured his 


rivaPs party of their life, property, or honours. 
2%, As the empire was atracked and | on. 
. all ſides in the Eaſt and Weſt, Dideleſtan 


for his col- it neceſſary to procure” an aſſiſtant for its de- 
league. fence, and for — dſe pitched upon Maxi- 
 enjan, a — Loblkure birth, but an 
able captain, notwithſtanding the ferocity of his 
Character. A colleague of this ſtamp was not 
+6, dreaded by the emperor, whoſe(prudence'enabled 
| i wy To "Greet and 9 ihr impetuous diſpoſi- 
tiom 
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tion. Maximian drove out of Gaul thoſe 
dreadful Germans; who. were inceſſantly renew- 
ing their incurſions, and Diocleſian was no leſs 
ſucceſsful againft the Perſians and barbarous 
nations. But new dangers again ſpringing. ur 
after victories, that the enemies might be repu fd 
ed, and the ſeditious curbed, he took the reſo- 


lution of naming two Cæſars, who ſhould each e tice 
command an army, with the right, of ſucceſſion gte we, 
- ” "OP" g 5 æſars, 4 

to the empire; and this title was beſtowed on Conflantivs 
ler} the | fir blorus, and 


He likeyi® 


Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius; — 
grand-nephew of Claudius II. a man eſtimable 
tor his perſonal qualities; the other a Dacian, 
of low birth, and endowed 1 no virtue but 
courage. To the firſt were aſſigned the pr 
vinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; to the ſe- 
cond. Illyria, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. __ 
The emperors; without making a diviſion of the 
empire, which ſeemed. to remain ſtill one bod 
with two heads, ſhared between them the inſpecg. 
tion of the provinces... Maximian governing 2 
the Weſt, „e ee e ee 


2 


Though this new ſyſtem had its advantages Inconveni-, 
in the preſent circumſtances, yet it produced one 
the moſt pernicious effects. Not to mention the govern- 
jealouſy and diſcords almoſt unavoidable among 
ſeveral princes of equal rank, the ſovereig 
authority was weakened by being divided, The 
body was no longer directed by a fingle head. 
nor the provinces agcultomed to look upon 
themſelves as parts of one great Whole. Beſides, 
every prince had his particular court, and his 
ſet af officers, ſupported at the F expence, 
which multiplied the taxes, and exhauſted the Taxes mui- 
treaſury. Lactantius ſays, in his. hyperbalical *** 


— 
- 


3 


and other 
buildings of 


| © &. +5 „ 3 4 

P 
26063 IE ie 82 
Nyle, that more people received money from 
the treaſury than payed into it. Though we 
cConſiderably leſſen his calculation, we ſtill find 
ſufficient reaſon to tremble for the ſubjects. Thus, 
when public evils are come to an extremity, the 
remedy is often productive of new miſchief, 
Diocleſian's magnificence, and paſſion for 
buildin „were ano.her ſource of 'EXPence, His 


| - Diocleſian, hot baths, the remains of which are ſtill to be 


ſeen at Rome, and which are compared by Am. 
mianus to a province, actually ſurpaſs ordinary 

towns in extent. Nicomedia, his common place 
of reſidence, rivaled Rome in the ſtatelineſs of 
its buildings. But the revenue might have been 
much better employed in ſupplying the exigen. 
ee 
"Yet the adminiſtration was every where ſuc- 


Randing the Ceſsful. Julian and Achillæus, two uſurpers, 
errors in ad- Were overthrown. It is true, Diocleſian aban- 


doned a vaſt territory in Egypt above the city 
Elephantina, but its revenue was not ſufficient 
to defray the expence of the garriſons. Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus ſubdued Britain, where Caval- 
cCarus, and afterwards Allectus, had uſyrped the 
title of Auguſtus; retook the country of the 
Batavi from the Franks; rebuilt a great num- 
ber of towns, and again eſtabliſhed the cele- 
brated ſchool at Autun, the care of which he 
committed to Eumenius, an able orator, whom 
he attached to his perſon by the gift of an office, 
and a ſalary of fix hundred thouſand ſeſterces *. 


| Peace wick On the other fide, Narſes, king of Perſia, 


and grandſon of Sapor, was totally routed. by 
; Galerius, after having been victorious in ſeveral 


VF ag et) | * 48431. 155. 
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= ak. ſued for peace, which he 
accepted on the terms preſcribed to him. The 
Romans kept poſſeſſion of Meſopotamia, and 
the Tigris was made their frontier, This peace 
laſted torty years. According to Aurelius Vic- 
tor, Diocleſian might have made an eaſy con- 
queſt of the whole erſian dominions. But what 
"Hoa he have gained by 1 it? The empire was, 
; already . too extenſive. A prudent monarch 
hed never to think of enlarging his dominions 
When he can ſcarce defend thoſe of which he is 
already poſſeſſed. Diocleſſan, b by preſerving His 
; Own, territories, and procuring them tlie hippy 
.enjoyment, of laſting tranquility, d dil more than 
i. he had made conqueſts. 
90 1 ay reigned eighteen years, at beck 
is enter Ge reſpected by his colleague 
I 9 85 two 9 5 4 univerſally obeyed, and 
obſerying, i in his government a happy mixture of 
8 and firmneſs. Far from perſecuting 
. the Chriſtians, he ſhewed ' himſelf their protec- 
tor. Long tranquility had cooled their primi- 
tive. fervor, which. diminiſhed 1 in proportion as 
their by religion met with fewer obſtacles to its 
progreſs. - They built ſpacious churches where 
9 * true God was publicly worſhipped. But,“ 
ſays. Euſebius, « envy, ambition, hypocrily, 
_< crept in amongſt us: we fought againſt one 
another, if not with arms, ar leaſt by diſ⸗- 
„ courſes. and writings; even the paſtors in- 
Bog dulged themſelves In quarrels and mutual 
s animokities, diſputing, the firſt places in the 
_ <. churches as if they had been ſecular principa- 
« licies.” This evidence ſufficiently Rasch 
that a ſtorm might. be raiſed Sin the 


id. | U% © | by 


The Chri(-/ 
tians begun 
to be cor- 


rupted. 


hurch- 
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by the ill conduct of Chriſtians; and that WW 
ought nat to be ſurpriſed at meeting even ing 


eccleſiaſtical? hiſtory with fo many wanne 


hurtful to teligion. 

Galerins bore an andiſtinguifhing hatred: - 
en againſt all Chriſtians, not only trom motives of: 
, cruelty but ſuperſtition, and enlamniated them 


to the emperor, though et firſt without the ſues 
-- ceſs he wiſned. A great countil being aſſen- 


ble. though the voices were unanimous againſt - 


the m, yet Hiocleſian refuſed to iſſue an edict for 


Account of 


the perſeeu· 


| tion, given 
by Lactan- 
ius. 


putting them to death, yet he carried things to 
an exceſs of ſeverity, ordering the churches to 
be demoliſhed, the ſacred books to be derne; : 
every man of rank who profeſſed that religion 
to be deprived. of his; offices,; thoſe in lower! 


- . Nations of their franchiſes. and, laſtly, made 


them incapable.of carrying on an action Howe" i 
any perſon Whatever in the courts of juſtice. 
This edict was publicly torn in pieces dy Chrif: 
tian, who was puniſhed with death. By a ſex 
cond. edict, the magiſtrates were ordered to 
impriſon the biſhops and prieſts, who. were 
charged with inflaming the zeal of the ulace. 

It we may believe Lactantius, G „in Wi 
order to provoke the emperor, cauſed the palace 0 
to be ſet. on fire, and accuſed the Chris 28 ogy 


being the authors of it. But Conſtantine, W)] ed. 


was upon the ſpot, lays, in a diſcourſe handed 
down to us by Eulcbius, that it was cauſed by 
lightning, Such an authority ought to be fol- 
lowed by hiſtorians in preference to that of Lac- 
tantius, whoſe work on perſecution was purpoſely - 


written to ſhew tha: they who-are guilty of that 
e meet . vine Puniſhment even in this i 


life. ü 


* 


* 
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life.” Profane hiſtorians here failing us, vg 
no opportunity of comparing and es 
relatians, only it appears an undoubted 720 dan: 
this, which was the tenth general perſecution,” 

is lefs to be aſcribed co Diocleſian chan to the 
cruelty of Galerius and ere ſanzücln of the” | to a 


magiſtrates 3 DE 
According to — great pambers: apo mam 
ſtatized, which only threw ditional ; n 97 pon 
lory-of the martyrs. - In vain did the ene- 
of religion attempt to triumph over her 
by the infliftion of puniſhments; for theſe attach 
more ſtrongly: to the truth thoſe fouls which 
_ aſpire to eternal rewards. Every real Chriſtian 
cagerly defired the crown of om. 
Diocleſian now paid a viſit to Rome for the Dioclefan 
ſecond time ſince his acceſſion to the empire, Gut! 
and in conjunction with his colleague celebrated rn. 
a triumph over all ns vanquiſhed nations. The ___ 
Romans magnificent and 
boundleſs 1 oh which they were 8 _ 
much e but were le? 2 
ceconomy: Games celebrated under 
tion of the renſor, he ſaid, ought to ret Fe, — 
this modeſty, which the — were incapable 
of reliſhing, they converted into a ſfubject for 
murmurs and ſarcaſms; the emperor therefore = . ut é 
abruptly quitted a city which he deteſted-. as 
he ſet out in the month of December, the ſeve- 
rity of the feaſon, and the length 'of the jours 
ney, threw him into a languiſhing diftemper; of 
which he never perfectly recovered, and which 
unqueſtionably contribured to malte bim loſe * 
reliſh for bis high fortune. 4.7930 FO 2 5 
The diſguſt he conceived againſt rasktur 13 
and the cares of government, together with the He abdicates 


the ſove- 
impor- reignty, to- 


998 Phe HTN IO RT 

ve wich importunate, ſolicitations of the * Gale 
— rius, determined him to abdicate the imperial 
dignity, in Which he was imitated by Maximi- 
an. The tuo emperors yielded up the ſupreme 
power to the tw Cæſars, WhO from that time 
Aſſumedd the title. ef, Auguſtus ; and' in order to 
keep up the ſame form of government, named 
en two new Cæſar's, Maximian, the nephew of 
ee Calerius, and Severus; two men unworthy of 
that high rank, Whether we conſider their birth 
on their character. It; was to Galerius that they 
owed, their promotion; for though Maxentius, 
ſon of Maximian and Conſtantine, ſon of Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, in every reſpect deſerved. the 
preference, yet he choſe. to have ſuch as were 
_ entirely at his devotion, and lagrificed the pub- 

aw pe 7 795 to his oN ambition 
Ne lee o behold Diocleſian, after a glorious reign nof 
. 2 8  J8ibe in his retirement at, Salone, the 
bis nativity, cultiyating/his. garden, and 
e himſelf on his, happineſs, is a, 
e intereſting to m mankind. When 55. 

iends wrote to him to re· aſcend the throne; 

_ you. did but ſees. replied, he, the pulſe which. I mm 
with my own hangs, yau would. neuer eat fo me 


eo f the OT be bn 
1 The deere of the difficulties oF dang gers 
_ attendant upon e power, Which is 9555 

of govern- buted 0 him by qpiſcus, and quoted by Cre- 
ment. vier, proves how. well he knew, and how atten- 
tive he was to avoid them. Nothing, ſays 
he, is more difficult than to govern with pru- 

a Na dence. Fe our or five men join together, and 

form a cabal on purpoſe to deceive the Prince; 

__ e * dene * but up in his 

Tp 300% e 
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e palace he ſees not the truth, nor knows any 
* thing but from their report; he confers jo 
e fices on the unworthy, and diſplaces thoſe 
« whodeſerve his confidence; in a word, a good 
“ and virtuous prince is ſold by traytors.“ Hap- 
plily for the world, men truly great can avoid the 
ſnares of adulation, and place their confidence 
with diſcernment. 1 CFF a 
Conſtantius Chlorus being as much diſtinguiſh Unequal 
ed for his juſtice, affability, and beneficence, as hr pte 
Galerius for ambition and cruelty, it was impoſ- fa. 
ſible that an union could ſubſiſt between the two das Ch 
emperors they therefore divided the empire; in as nd Ga- 
order to govern their reſpective dominions ſepa - 
rately; but the ſhares were far from being equal. 
Severus,” Who by his dignity: of Cæſar was to 
govern as lieutenant of Conſtantius, acted only 
as the creature of Galerius, Who was not only 
maſter of Aſia, Illyria, and Thrace, but like- | 

_ Wiſe of Italy and Africa, the department of Se.. 

verus, and of the Eaſt from Mount Amanus in 
Cijcia to the extremities of Egypt, which made 


28 — 
—Y 
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the government of Maximin. N neee 
Wulle he was exerciſing his tyranny over thoſe The firſt 

vaſt regions, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, taſted the facher of the 
ſweets of an equitable government. As the only prop 

aim of Conſtantius was to make his ſubjects 
happy, far from enriching himſelf by oppreſſive 
impoſitions, or impoverifhing them by his lux- 

ury, he even borrowed plate from his friends 

when he gabe great entertainments; I 

his money only for the public good, and poſſeſ- 

| fing no treaſure” but the hearts of the people. 

Aecordingly, upon the leaſt ſignal they were 


eager to offer him all that was in their power to 
2 N beſtow 


F: 


Ae dies at 


| York, 


Is Wessel 
by his ſon 
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beſtow. This excellent prince died at York, 
on his return from a ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
the Pics. His ſon, Conſtantine, whom we © ſhall 
ſoon. {ce filling the throne with ſplendor, having 
eſcaped 3 Nicomedia, where Diocleſian had 
kept him as a hoſtage, and Galerius intended to 
confine him as à priſoner, was named by his 
father on his e e ſole ſucceſſor to h domi- 


* 4 nian and immediately proclaimed by the army. 


in the time of Diocleſian lived the authors of 
the; Angi hiſtory, , Capitolinus, Lampridius., 


e 1215 Spartian, and Vopiſcus, whoſe wretch+ 
dd compoſitions, though neceflary, for 10 0 4 


better, are the mate unßt for a body of 
nected hiſtory. as they, contradict each 1 
and none of them is entirely conſiſtent with him- 


ſelf. We have already obſerved, gat good al 


bad vaniſhed with truth in her train. 

The Platonic” philoſophy: had again been 
brought; into vogue — Plotinus, Who in the time 
of Gallienus ſolicited permiſſion to build a © = 
in Ca in order there to realize the fyſ- 
tem of Plato's republic ; but he ought rather to 
have pitched upon a deſart far from any com- 
munication with the reſt of mankind: and even 


then his ſcheme could not have ſucceeded, for 


ved 7 che fathers, by whom 4 yas refuted, . 


= N= would have degenerated into 

His diſciple, Porphyry, flouriſhed at 
Rome under Diocleſian, and was one of the moſt 
dangerous opponents Chriſtianity, ever had. 
When Conſtantine ſignalized his zeal for the true 
religion, be ſuppreſſed Porphyry's work againſt 
it, of which we only have a-few fragments pre- 
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The idle dreams of the later platoniſts, the Later Plate 
fancaſtic beings with which they filled the world, ay 
and the ſuperſtitious myſteries by which they pre- : 
tended to unite themſelves with the Deity himſelf, p 
ſeem only proper to diſguſt men of ſolid ſenſe. 
However, the taſte for platoniſm ſptead even 
among the Chriſtians, where it gave birth to an 
abſtruſe captious ſubtilty, whence originated a 
multitude of opinions equally pernicious to the 
good of the church and rhe tranquilicy of the 5 
ſtate. The platoniſts formed a myſtic theology, | 
trines of paganiſm; and ir is to be feared that the 
Chriſtians, ſtudying their philoſophy in order 
to combat them, adopted ſome of their ideas, 
and corrupted the noble ſimplicity of the evange- 
lic faith, by an oſtentatious diſplay of vain 
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Beginning Ci Conftantin? 95 reign.— His amelie 
. Tbe defeat 9: Maxentius, 

| * 


F HETHER Conſtantine the Great. was 
Va native of Bithynia or of Britain, or, 

Conftantin« which is more probable, of Naiſſa in Dardania; 
and ne Whether his mother Helena was of high or low 
extraction, the wife or concubine of Conſtan- 

tius Chlorus, are problems of hiſtory where the 
diſputants loſe themſelves in the dark. If we 

confine ourſelves, to what is true and uſeful, we 
Generaligea Will here find ample food for our curioſity. Our 
of his age. attention will be fixed by a new arrangement of 
affairs; a new capital, a new religion, a new 

ſyſtem of policy: we ſhall meet with fewer re- 
markable crimes, leſs blood ſpilt, fewer violent 

and ſudden, revolutions, but more intrigues, 
treachery, and deep villany ; we ſhall ſee the 

church triumphant over idolatry, . torn by inteſ- 

tine quarrels ; the empire ſtill ſupporting itſelf 

by 
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by! its own weight, though on every ſide nod- 


ding to its fall: ſuch are the principal objects 
preſented by the age of Conſtantine, and Which 


make it one of the moſt remarkable 'epochas in 


hiſtory; The truth is in ſome degree clouded 
by the frequent contradictions between the 
Chriſtian and heathen authors: but let us form 
our judgment by undoubted facts, and not by 
panegyrics or ſatires; thus ſhall' we 1 
Knowledge worth our labour. = 
Conſtantine was about thirty-two years of age 
at his father's death. His majeſtic perſon gave 
additional luſtre to the great qualities of his 
heart and head: His courage was rouſed by 
ambition; and bravery joined with prudence 
conducted the projects fo ts rmed by his deſire of 
power. Galerius dreaded him, and therefore 
refuſed him the title of Cæſar, which he confer- 
| "NU on Severus; WAIST: PE HSERIS £73 
The latter found at firſt a rival in Maxitiths, 
55 of Maximian, Who was proclaimed emperor 
by the city of Rome and the army: but being 
incapable of „ himſelf by his own 
ſtrength, he invited his father to reſume the im- 
perial dignity. 'Maximian, who regretted the loſs 
of his authority, embraced the propoſal, after hav- 3 
ing in vain ſolicited Diocleſian to take the ſame 
ſtep; but be ſtill preferred the culture of his 
garden; eithet from an unwillingneſs to re- 
nourice the happineſs of retirement, or from not 
ſeeing any probability of reſtoring tranquility to 


mong the 
Roman 


princes, 


the empire. Severus, betrayed by his army, which 


had been corrupted, ay ina e dime obliged 
(Open W e b 321121 ee 27.0 Big 
N 4c IF} +0 D Bon WIN A1 „„ 
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Nean while Maximian dreaded that he would 
ſoon. be oyerwhelmed by; the power of Galerius. 
He therefore. retired into Gaul, where he united 
« Conſtantine to bis intereſt, by giving him bis F 
daughter in marriage. The arrival 7 
immediately followed theſe tranſactions. Maxen- 
tius employed treachery againſt this hc od. "nl 

| ſeduced great part of his troops, but 
3 of ſecuring his perſon; and . 
made his eſcape. Maximian laid hold of this 
etence to attempt the derade of his — 
daut failed in che enterpriſe, and w 

y from Rome. ä — Yong cy mane 

ok ſuccels, he returned to Conſtantine, and uſed. 

every anne een the war, but not 
being able to ſucceed, he joined Galerius him: 
| ſelf, with a view, as he ſaid, GIS peace to 

y the empire, or more probably with a. deſign to 

rlaziſe himſelf again by ſome — ph — 
dre One Licinius, a Nacian, af obſcurt birt 
wreacherouf- vicious character, and barharous manners, With- 
Kantine, his Out any merit, except his {kill in war; was 
db ape named Auguſtus in the rom of Severus by G. 
| kimtokill lerius, in preſence of Marimian and Diocleſian, 

intel. who conſtantiy refuſed to reaſcend the throne. 

M.aximia, the Ceſar, enraged at this choice, 

7256 aſſumed the title of Auguſtus by his on autho- 
rity. The ſcene was changing. 
Maximian having quarrelled with Galerius, 
returned to Conſtantine in Gaul, where, in re- 

com penſe for the favours he had received, he 

310. plotted. n e nen. 1 Parſucd, han, 
ed the life of chat prince, who at laſt forced him | 


Pp 


s 


1s 


. 


r and cauſed his — 


thrown 
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thrown down. The old- emperor, who was ati 
enemy to repoſe, to his ſon, his ſon-in-law, and 
hinge; 3 ſeveral. times quitted and reſumed 


Gn 
{lowing year Eblerias died. The ben, 
then writers 5 loud in his praiſes, while the 


Galerius. 


Chriſtian repreſent him as a tyrant. The reaſon 
is, that he was zealous for paganiſm and perſe- 
cuted Chriſtianity: However; towards the cloſe 


of his life, he publiſned an edit of doterution 
which was fixed up in Nicomedigs - 
Maxentius, —— 2 perſecutor, hed: che 


Chriſtians the more violently as Conſtantine, after 


the example of Coriſtantius Chlorus, ſhewed them 
favour, either out of clemency or policy But 
his tyranny was not added ese the 


whole Rate groaned- under bis cruekies and r- 


Tyranny of 
* 


pines. After defeating Alexander; who had 


revolted in Africa, he — ſtill more ferocious. 
Not content with exacting from all ranks, even 


the loweſt; heavy — Dae as free gifts, he 
practiſed every method of injuſtice and violence, 
to glut an inſatiable rapacity, which was whetted 


: 1 The moſt horrid debaucheries. He projected 
the deſtruction of Conſtantine; under pretence 


of revenging his father's death; while Conſtan- 


tine Mas meditating his ruin, under colour 7 


freeing Rome from oppreſſion. 


The latter, always prudent and re in his 72 


me#fures, . neglected nothing to enſure their 


ſueceſs. He ſecured Gaul from invaſion; won « 
the hearts of the people by new marks of bene 


ficence; and after wards invited Maxentius to an 


interview, who anſwered only by cauſing his ſtas 


tues to be dragged — the : kennel, "= | | 


Vol. II. 


— 


" 


his officers ; his 4 
obliged to flip wo ſome extraordinary refource. 


Embraees 
Chriſtianity 


| bits W | 


tributed ro. 
Conſtantine 


by Zofimus, 


. 
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was the ſignab of an irreconciteable war. The 
neeeſſity of leaving a large body of troops on the 
Rhine, deprivedC onſtantine of the greateſt part 


of his forces. His enterprize appeared ra 
murmured, and he * 


I this ſituatien, whether his eyes were all at 
onoe opened by «ſupernatural light, or the Chriſ- 
tians (who were grown very numerous, eſpe- 
eially in Gaul) appeared to him proper inſtru- 
ments for hissdeßigns, ambitious men making 


even religion » polite engine, he declared him- 


ſelf in favour Chriſtianity, and fixed the mo- 
nogram of Jeſus Chriſt on the Eaburum, which 
became the Principal ſtandard of the Romans. 
Every one is aequainted with the miraculous 
apparition-of the croſs, related by Euſebius, as 
the cauſe of his converſion ; a miracle of which, 4 
according to that hiſtorian, iche whole army Was 
witneſs, though Lactantius does not mention it, 
and other eccleſiaſtieal writers ſpeak of it only 
as a dream. Several contradictory 'traditions 
lay the ſeene in different parts of Gaul, ſome in 
Italy, even at the gates of Rome. Hence ariſe 


ſome critical doubts, founded beſides on Euſebius 


omitting ſo intereſting a fact in his ecclefiaftical 
hiſtory, and reſerving it for the hfe, or rather 
panegyric of Conſtantine. He aſſures us, that 
he hadir from that emperor's mouth, which gives 
the: greateſt weight to his teſtimony.” Ir 
Zoſimus, however, who was an enemy to the 
Ctviſtian faith, attributes this reat change to 
ſome very ſtrange motives. He pretends that 
Conſtantine, ſtruck with remorſe for having cru- 
x pur io death: his Ine and ſon, fought 1 in the 


"rites 


r 
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rites of the ancient worſhip an expiation for his 
crimes ;z but being anſwered by the idolatrous 
prieſts, that they knew none efficacious enough 
to waſh away the guilt of ſuch atrocious deeds, 
an Egyptian inſinüated to him that among the 
Chriſtians all crimes, however black, might be 
explated in an inſtant ; upon which he eagerly 
embraced a religion favourable to his defires. 
But Zoſimus is refuted by the fact irſeif. Criſpus 


and Fauſta, ſon and wife of the emperor, were 


not put to death till the year 326. Beſides, what 
is. more repugnant to che ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
than an expiation ſo ealy and momentaneous, 
in which che heart has no ſhare, while penance, 


— — was a long e exerciſe 


rtifying virtues? 
not ſurpriaing chat md: e 
ſhould, have blackened a prince who wanted to 


- deſtroy. idolatry; but how could mankind be in- 


ſenſihle to the good promiſed by ſucha change, the 


miltakes from which it would purge the world 


and. the virtues it would ſpread abroad in it. In 


72 will ſee but too clearly this precious 


| g corrupted. by old vices and new errors. 
That is to ſay, we will often ſee Chriſtians acting 


contrary. to their own principles. Conſequent- 
ly while they are condemned by thoſe very prin- 


our of the holy doctrine from Which ay are 
unhappy a gy: ap We 


* 


| their exceſſes will ſerve as teſtimonies in 


412. 
Conſtantine 
defeats 


Marentius 


and makes 
himſelf 
maſter o 
- Rome, 


26 


Vnites firm - 
neſs with 


mildneſs. 
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Þ* a ſhort time Conſtantine: paſſed the Alps; 
1 took Suſa, Turin, Verona, Aquileia, Mo- 
dena, and encamped within two miles of Rome. 
The cowardly Maxentius, Who, * 
rior in number, kept himſelf cooped up within 


the walls, after having diſpelled his fears by a 


number of ſuperſtitious rites, at laſt took the 
field, gave battle, was defeated and ſlain. Rome, 
freed Goh a tyrant, joyfully received her deli- 
verer; the ſenate dedicated temples to him, and 
Africa even appointed prieſts to pay divine ho- 
nours to his family. Policy made him appa- 
rentiy countenance thoſe remains of 1dolatry. - 


Uniting firmneſs with mildneſs, in order to 


eſtabliſh his power, he broke the prætorian 
bands, who were devoted to Maxentius on ac- 
count of the privileges he had beſtowed on them, 


and at the ſame time uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


to cure the miſchiefs of every kind that had been 
produced by a tyranny of ſix years. The in- 


formers, thoſe exetrable peſts; as he calls them, 


the greateſt ſcourge of mankind, were put to denth. 


The ſenate was re- eſtabliſned in its rights, the 


people relieved by his beneficence, Rome and 


ſeveral other cities repaired or embelliſned. Paſt 


| happineſs, » 


misfortunes gave a keener reliſh to the preſent 


1 


1 5 » > | It 
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It is extraordinary that ſome Chriſtian authors, Don a . 


Thtophanes and Cedrenus, commend Conſtantine he Pagane, 
for a pretended edict, by which he ordered all as ſome au- 
perſons who perſiſted in N worſhip of idols to rpg. 
be put to death. Cquld the ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion have diſhonoured this prince at the very 
time when he was making himſelf ſo eſtimable 
by putting an end to that which had been raiſed 
againſt the church? But he knew too well how 
neceſſary: prudence and mildneſs were even for 
the intereſts of Chriſtianity. Far from exer- Accepts the 
ciling ſeverity againſt the followers of the eſta- 9 
bliſhed religion, he accepted the title of Pontifer mus. 
Maximus *, which was borne by his ſucceſſors 
till the time of Gratian, as had been the prac- 
tice of the preceding ben. from the enen 
Agua 1 1197 | 

In his firſt edicts be only cinta to the Chrit. Grants the 
tians the public exerciſe of their religion. They dee exercite 
enjoyed liberty of conſcience in common with den ub 
all foreign religions. The ſingle example of Peril fa- 
the prince con not. fail of ns 1s illuſtrious: . 

converts. Beſides, his zeal prompted him to 3 
beſtow favours and largeſſes: He paid great re- 
ſpect to the biſhops, and nt: them to his 
table, though they were diſtinguiſhed only by 
the ſimplicity of virtue. He erected the palace 8 
of Lateran into a cathedral, and preſented it to 
the biſhop of Rome and his ſucceſſors. (Lomit 
3 the ĩmaginary donation of the ſove-⸗ 
rei Rome, and the Weſt; it being an 
abl ard ſton, the refutation of which is now: 
deedbeſs. i. but and endowed e 


, High prieſt, or hend of Nas 9 2255 
| "2:3 churches, | 


gro 
Exemption chris; He e 


of clerks 
limites 
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clerks from municipal 
functions, which were then burthenſome But 


this exemption tempting ſome bad citizens to 


enter into the ar ok, Exp who” had no other 


cal than that of ſelf-intereſt, he prohibited any 


neu clerks to be made, except to fill the room 


civil 


vour of li- 


8 


Suit) 


of ſuch as died and ordered them to be choſen 
ftom among thoſt who! were” already exempted 
from bearing offices Hy theif poverty. His in- 
tention was, that tlie rich ſnould bear the bur- 
dens of che ſtate, and the poor be maintained by 
the wealth of the clergy. He even ordained 
chat thoſe clerks, ho by their birth; or fortune 
were deſtined to tholfs 7 — functions, ſhould. 
a5 ſervice of the church for that of their 
- Under his reign the ecclefiattical re- 

venues ; only were exempted from tribute, not 
the patrimonies of the clerks.” And under his 
ſuoceſſors this exemption ceaſed; when the riches 
of the church appeared ſufficient to authoriſe the 


clergy: being requited/to contribute to the com- 
mon neceſſities of government. * 


| © Many diſorders: were remedied by e 


in fa- 


civil laws. Liberty, that primary blefling of man- 
kind, was preſerved as far as the uſages would 
permit. The emperor declared, that there was - 
no preſcription againſt liberty, and that ff 
years ſlavery did not deprive-a free' man of his 
rights. In general he eſtabliſned it as a tins, 


and natural that more repard 3 4% he paid to natural equity, 


than to poſitive lau reſerving to 


himſelf CG the deciſi on — thoſe caſes here 
they could not be roduniled, (Legiſlation ought 
to cancel all ſuch.) Convinced, as he expreſsly 
lays, 0 that * n of the people i more be 
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be regarded than that of the treaſury, he pro- 

hibited the debtors to the exchequer from being 

impriſoned or corporally puniſhed ; and ordered 

the deficiencies 0 the anblick 50 be made up 

by a 3 tition upon ſuch as were able. In one d ot. 
checked the oppreſſtons of "he farmers mers fions ofthe 

dear the revenue, who always aſe the names of firmenet 

princes, even againſt their will, as a weapon for | 

oppreſſing the poor. The ſpeedy adminiſtration 


of juſtice, che uſe of appeal, the regulatiohs 10 


prevent its uſe, and cker important oljefts , 
ound, in G kantine Jays, would: deſerve a 
BHS, minute and Particulat account thai can 50 eee 

bs WY in this work, Which. 18 anke 0 3 


2 #4 4 I 5 Lt 


r 14 off : 
in js ae fre. with. regtor. this ſnicks Conſtan- 
{FE fl in Goin om ha rae f 
contrary te his maxims: After an expedition expedition 
again] the Franks, the braveſt of, the Geiman Fans, 
nations, whom he repulſed and drove :beyond 
the Rhine, he exhibired/ genes at Treyes, in 
N the priſoners were expoſed. to wild Beaſts. 
—4— a panegyric filled with ideas 
AS 8 for the aneſent e Fl 
prevalled,. and it required no little time, 
tion, and wiſdom, to exkirpate it. Had Ops. 
ſtantine followed violent counſels in this matter, 
he would not only have hazarded the Joſs of his 
crown, perhaps even of his lite,. but would have 
injured the progrels of Chriſtianity, by * | 
up 106-4 42 * its We adyorlaries. . 1 
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12. N22 "wh MEE in . and had 
——＋4 ſhared his dominions with Licinius, look- 


22 Bows n himſelf as ſole heir of the empire, be- 
2 nb was the only ſurvivor of thoſe-who had 
ſhe empire been nominated. by Diocleſian and Maximian 
at their abdication, formed a deſign of dethron- 
ing Licinius and Conſtantine. He. paſſed the 
.- Bolphorus, | which was the boundary that had 
been ſertled between them, ſeized Byzantium, 
and laid liege to Heraclea, otherwiſe Perinthus. 
_  Licinius had juſt married Conſtantine's ſiſter at 
Milan, when He had advice of this invaſion. He 
marched againſt his competitor with a much in- 
ferior army, n BAY: him battle and defeated bim. 
N 11 purſued to Tarſus, and loling | 
He K- All opes of making his eſcape, ſwallowed a dole 
nk wr fifon,. and put an at? to a reign which. pad; 
ruft. been a _continued ſeries of tyranny, eſpecially | 
againſt the Chriſtians : Accordingly Lactantius 
aſſures us, that Licinius was miraculouſly wan. 
ed in Adam to venture an engagement. 

1 The union between the two emperors. was of 
Quarrel'and no long duration: It is not known on which ſide 
3 the rupture began; ſome lay the blame on. Li- 
and Lici- cinius, others on Conſtantine. The latter arrived 
Mn Pannonia, where his colleague Was 1 
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his t troops, and defeated him in two battles, OY 
which were followed by a treaty of partition. go Beater | 
The conqueror forced his antagoniſt to cede t OR 
him Greece, Macedonia, Pannonia, Dardania- | 
Dacia, all Illyria-and Mæſia Prima. No doubt 
can be entertained that he was prompted to thoſe _ 
conqueſts by his ambition; hes eagerly embraced „ 
every method of aggrandizing himſelf. 

Some time after, Conſtantine, in, order to fir The former - 
the empire in his own family, ave the title of fe af an- 


Czar to his three "ſons, Criſpy: 5 Conſtantine, bition mak 
and Conſtantius, though the two youngeſt were * fora Gerſuns, 


Mill infants, He Knew,” Tays the ſophiſt | ff SF? 8 
banius, * that” the human mind takes its bent 1 dos 
<6. fron its occupations, he was therefore defiroys!— = = 


<-t6 educate*his children in the noble ace 
«of grandeur, to ſave them from Uittleneſs If 
„ mind, and inſf ite their fouls With ſtrengtk 
And vigour; that in adverſity they might not 
4 . from the height of courage, and in pro- 

y the elevation of their foul might equal - 
60 Ob of their fortune.“ 1 Aanlds be not 
miſtaken in Conſtantine's motive, that prince | . * 
doubtleſs reaſoned unjultly ; for dere one ex. 225 — 
ample can be alleged of grand eur producing it — 55 
ſueh effects on young princes, arr in! finite nume 
per may be produce to the contra: We here 
Necſts leſs than three years old, nveſted with _ 
the Conſulſpip, and the command of armies. 
Doubtleſs they were not then ſerving their ap- 
prenticeſhip to Oe aft of reigning.” But the 
ple were aft ta 'behold'i in thoſe children 
their future ſovereign; and the right of ſuccef- | 
hong which Was a5 before uncertain, might thus be 
Habliſhed. nt 
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meren The emperor taking, advantage of a peace of 
2 2 ſome years duration, publiſhed feveral more laws, 
1 applied himfc fer to the ir of Chriſtianity, 
a: puniſhmen of crucifixion Was aboliſhed, | 
; Rf ae from labour on Sundays was cotn. 
pO” OA except i iÞ affairs of a eee The 
Celibaey an Pop pœan law : ger e T6 peal- 
8 2 i thou 8 Noe ancient e FP mT 
fy MD 56 elerved, 


e piſs of aps vo 4 15 
alk aid Feilen et both lexes, Nen 25 1 emielves 


to evangelicalyir t, pertniffion was 
. for people eee th . ie ſuch 


_— 2 

eburch per- Raft ef their, g00ds as the ele two 
__ Ee cb do not 3 5 gr feat political 
The Aru- 
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The Aae deren, the privileg * of ite. 
ding the impoſtures of Men art in th e temples, 
rhey. were Prohibited, under pain f Bing 
805 alive, from entering into private houſes ; 
reſtriction which. i" Pagans-doubtleſs looked 
EC 


k- e een 
— „On the her lid L.icinius per ecuted cheChrit 
Sen toge- 29% Wi 7 ulpeftcd, not without an appear- | 
— | o wiſh they Had Conſtantine for 
; x 55 zuThe latter wh. no lefs defirous 0 
Uniti re 775 his ſole dominion ; and 
8 1 el. theſe t two, princes . ved the w 
for icenes of blood... . Conitantine hayir 1 
= - Abe G me dSarmatians, upon! Is 8 lea C's. 
Wn. axle 795 jeinius 0 as of it as an in⸗ 
=p e tre: alles. Þ his was ſufficient” pre- 


„ WO of 1 to renew the war, Accord- 
we — to Euſebius W the text 4 en 
88 being 


8a 
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being perſecuted, of which his policy availed 
itſelt, was not a neceſſary motive, as things then 
ſtood. Ambition might have found others. Af. 
ter ſuch an authority Conftantine's motives may 
be judged equiyocal, God makes even the paſ- 
fions of men fudterdient ts the execution of his 
eternal decrees. _ | ER 3p; 


Fhib privice was waftcr üb A fledr of tu lfu 


35 


dred galleys, with upwards of two thouſand ſhips Lier 


of burden,” and 130,00 fighting men. At tũñ Db 
head of this formidable: force he Haſtened to ate 
tack Licinius, whoſe Aſlatio troops were far fm 


. — 


being able to reſiſt hn. Fle came up with the 


enemy at Adrianople in Fhrac 
his army for th watch word; God th Susicur, 
with the ſtandard vf the croſs horne befare Him, 
he began the engagement, in which he gained 
a great victory. About the ſame time His Tort 
Criſpus deſtroyed che enemy's fleet at Gallipoli. 
Licinius rerired > Chalcedom "whither he Was 

purſued by Conſtantine, and a treaty of pedee 
was concluded; but the em N + the Eat 
aſſembling new forces, the war was ſoon re- kin 


m Fhrace, aud Having given 


died. Licinius being defeated a ſecond titne-at Po hin 


Chryſopolis, and beſieged! in Nicomedia, wis 


obliged to lay down the purple, and'ſent pri- = 


ner to Theſſalonica, wick a promiſe of his fe; 


but he was ſoon after ſtrangled.” The partizuns 


of Conſtantine. ſuppoſe Lieinius to have Been 
guilty of ſome unknown erime. But why is that 
crime unknown d why do they ſtick to vague 
fuſpicions ? Why not acknowledge that ſuch 
acts of violence againſt a prince, whoſe very 
misfortunes made him an object of reſpect, can 


de authorized only by the maximis of a barbarous $4 


policy? C HAP. 
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FNONST ANTINE being now ſole maſter of 
| the empire, gave a greater looſe to his zeal 
= for Ohriſtianity. He prohibited the heathens 
meadewle- from offering ſacriſices, threw down and ſhut up 
Fm a-great number oft temples ; at the ſame time 
that he publiſhed an edict, in the Eaſt, declaring 
that it was not his deſire to trouble the peace of 
any perſon, exhorting his ſubjects. to mutual to- 
leration, and diſapproving the zeal of ſuch as 
wanted o make the practice of the ancient reli- 
gion criminal. Egypt retained its gods and wor- 
ſhip. Paganiſm: — its ground in Rome, and in a 
great part of the empire under the protection of 
the ſenate. But it was no ſmall matter that ee 
crofs was honoured at court, that the-worſhi 
pers of the true God enjoyed the favour of 2 
-- « prince; and that the others were kept in awe, 
_ without dating to ſne their hatred and reſent- 
ain — ment. The advantage would have been more, 
notwith- ſolid, had the .emperar's piety been more 3 
= his rened;; While he was: compoſing wretched diſ- 
courſes unſuitable to his dignity,-heigave him- 
ſelf up to the counſels of rapacious and diſhoneſt 
men, Who abuſed the confidence he repoſed in 
7 Fair 8 in order to gratify their: paſſions. The 
ſtate was a prey to rapine and injuſtice, though 
ſo many judicious laws had been made againſt 
TORE and notwithſtanding his great zeal for 
5 religion, 


OF THE ROMANS. 
religion, theological wats ſprung up around the 
throne through the imprudenceof the prince, and 
committed dreadful rayages in the church. We 
ſhall give a general idea of this fatal miſchief, 
by conſidering its influence on public order, 
che morals, and the underſtanding 'of mankind ; 


for nom (3nd matters come not within our 
plan. f 


The more we ſtudy the abel gf: Jeſus 
Chriſt; and the apoſtles, the more clearly we 


ſee/that/its only tendency is to make men holy 
and happy. The Saviour of the world had re- 
duced the whole law to two precepts, which 
form the baſis of the goſpel,” Love God above all 
things; love thy neighbour as thyſelf. Univerſal 


charity was the ſoul of Chriſtianity. It was de- 


to detach men from this world by the 
ſacrifice of their inordinate paffions, but to unite 
them to one another by a pure and perfect love. 
It made the ſocial duties an eſſential means of 
falvation; It equally condemned ſelfiſhneſs, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, entnity, and diſcord. St. Faul 
had even forbidden in ſevere terms every queſ- 
tion proper to excite vain” diſputes; and no- 
ar Ne rnd farther diſtant from the ſpirit 
5 riſtianity chan a bitter, arrogant, and 
obſtinate Aal, which, under pretence of the 
ſervice of God, would excite diſcord in the 
church or dude. : eee 
While the Chriſtians © al few i in dete and 


afterwards when perſecution ſerved as fuel to 


their virtue, the doctrines of the goſpel were 
followed with the primitive ardour. If any 
diſpute aroſe, the deciſion of the apoſtles and 
the a een their ſucceſſors, eaſily ſolved" the 
ele N difficulty. 


a 


Theological 
diiputes 
very dange- 


rous. 
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E tid body, Dp. had. the: 
e vulgar; they ſubm itted their ſyſtems to the 
phil 
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on their 9 ad of arguing on the 
IO 1 7 e — 
they were Chriſtians by the humility of their 
YI and ſtill more by the goodneſs of their 


But the chürch having "filently. made great h 
el: and all forts of — 2 brought 
5 it their paſſions: and e Abo it 
ed 990 ſeveral princes h fg oduced 
; n of manners, and a: reliſh 120 the 
vanes of he work, ſome preſumptuous Chril- 
tians were enflamed with an ambitious 
A fpirs di to their rethren.... The Greeks,. cſpe- 
2 971 e of "Alexandria, 


| the two Phi were arous. to cu 8 to. an 1 AN 
eos i te the doctrines of faith: 


heology the, taſte taſte and 1 of 
a "his, was ſul bjedting divine truths 
prices of © opinion _ the 2 
fide ſome ent $ ſtick auh e te b. etter 
of the {criprure, ren addicted to an ab- 
ſurck rigour, inconſiſtent 5115 human mature, 
became ſo much more 557 9. as PL, the 
vage and externals of piety rew 
alice the people, and joined an 22 i i 
ne to a heated imagination 
Hence ſprung ſe&s very different from L 
of the. ane Theſe laſt formed no diſ- 
ey any influence on the 


6 Falm examination of reaſon, they diſputed. on 
den matters indifferent to the generality; or at leaſt, 
* * AE: the national ſuperſtitions, it = 

covertly, 
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covertly; in à circle of "diſciples, and fegdes 
who for the moſt part onen chemſelbes wit 


| thinkin be and formed no cabals. The 2 5 | 


thoſe philoſophers | may be reproached 
11 being See fophiſts, and uſeleſs to 
their e bur they could not be charged 
with diſturb ng public 11 
On the 9 5 Hand the principal bectaries ve⸗ 
ing miniſters of religion, and pretendin to be 
interpreters of the will of heaven, erecting their 
own miſtakes 1 into doctrines of faith, and incul- 
cating them upon the people as the eſſentials of 


retivg on, eafily inſpired. them with a eontagious 


ticiſm, Pk whoſe effects it was difficult to 


* 


be fecutect if their errors were combated. Hence 


the ſects were naturally enemies, and ſometimes 


the. orthodox, by exceſſive zeal irruared | their 
hatred and audit. T 


Conftantine had no ſooner declared Himfelf 
1 of che faith than thoſe diſputes burſt 
with violence. It was a matter of very great 
importance to prevent their effects, and for this 


Jurpofe. it was neceffary. to obſerve 'A conduct 


ually firm and moderate, Above all it was 


a to avoid violent a Which could ; 


ate "of i the 1 to watch over be e 
1 rder of the community. As ſoon as an: 


8 and enthufaſm began to ferment, the ſpi- 
parry would infallibly take wing, throw 


| Th; into canyulſions, and overleap all bounds. 5 


f Conſtaneine experienced this during his whole 
He made eccleſiaſtical diſputes affairs of 


Haw: far from calming them he rendered them, 


more fierce and obſtinate. * 


ry 4.4 2 


The DF: 


of - The ſchiſm of the donatiſts, which owed its 
big to. the ordination of the biſhop Cecilianus, 
whom his enemies accuſed of being a traditor, i. e. 
of having given up the ſcriptures in the time of 
perſecution; that ſchiſm filled Africa with diſ- 
cord and ſcandal. The emperor aſſembled a 
council at Rome, and afterwards another at 
Arles, in the year 314, in order to decide this 
diſpute; he exclaimed againſt the impudence of 
the donatiſts, who appealed to his tribunal from 
the ſentence of the biſhops. However, ſome : 
time after he tried the cauſe himſelf. The 
ſchiſm degenerated into hereſy, and gave birth 
to the barbarous fanaticiſm of the Circoncel- 
lions. Theſe fanatics fle to arms, in order to 
ſet the ſlaves at liberty, and force creditors to 
_ diſcharge their debtors. 
Hereſy of Soon after the hereſy of dies 4 | a prieſt of 
Ann. Alexandria, who 1 the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, opened an inexhauſtible ſpring of quar- 
krels and miſchiefs. Some biſhops attached to 
the court, particularly Euſebius of Nicomedia, 
and Euſebius of Cæſarea, (author of the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Hiſtory) both favourers of Arianiſm *, had 
R. influence over the mind of the emperor. 
1 former of them perſuaded him that the con- 
treats it as a troverſy was merely about words: in conſequence 
vaindifpute, of which, he wrote to the biſhop of Alexandria, 
and pu 
Ude en in- and to the hereſiarch, exhorting them to peace 
dn ne and lence, comparing their diſpute to that be- 
An. tuween philoſophers of the ſame ſect, who differed | 


« * 0 
. 
72 . - 
«gf 3 


1 auchority of Euſebius as an hiflocian is very great i in 
all matters which do not concern the doctrines of faith: it 
certainly would be of much more 12 25 * be been ortho- 


dox. 1 3 


. 


in 
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in ſome points, though they agreed in the eſſenn 
tials. His letter produced no effect. The qua. 
rel growing more violent, and Oſius, the cele- | 
brated biſhop of Cordova, having prevailed upon 
him to act with more firmneſs, he publiſhed an 

invective of his own compoſition againſt the 
Arians; a declamation in every reſpect unwot- 

thy of his majeſty, and only calculated for diſ- 

guſting the reader. After this no meaſures were They be- 

kept; the biſhops and the people ſplit into ſcan- our. 
dalous diviſions; the ſtatues of the emperor 
were inſulted by the ſcctaries, and he was ex- 
horted to revenge the inſult. I, cried he, clap- 
Ens his hand to his face, do not feel myſelf burt. 
This moderation indicates a great ſoul; his con- 
Jo in ſeveral reſpects ſhews a littleneſs of 

min . | | ; LIE n 84 d bed ks 0 hes a 
At laſt he aſſembled the general council f 324. 
Nice in Bithynia. The biſhops were ſummoned Nik of — 
to it from all parts of the empire, and all the 
expences of their journey defrayed. Three hun- 
dred and eighteen prelates, among whom are 
reckoned ſeventeen Arians, decided, in preſence 
of the emperor, that the Son of God was conſub- 
ſtantial with the Father. The writings of Arius Prohibition 
were condemned. . Conſtantine: prohibited every f def a. 
perſon from keeping them, under pain of death; inf keep-.. 
yet he ane the author, which ſeems à best. ef A- 
contradictory conduct. Mr. Le Beau ſays in her en 
his excuſe, that he was much more ſepere tanithed 2 * 
againſt future than paſt. crimes; and that hy tje 
event, the penalties enacted in his laws became 
only comminatory, But was it not dangerous to 
eſtabliſi laws without deſiring to put them in 
execution? The ſubjects were accuſtomed to 
e * regard 


The HISTORY 


„„ 1 
N capital puniſhment ordained by the laws 
on 


only as a form of words, which was indifferently 
7 1 to every thing. We ſhall ſee this impru- 
dence, which became ſtill more common under 
the following reigns, productive of much miſ- 
chief to the legiſlative power and the public 


 * 7 


Diſputecen- .., A queſtion, which at firſt , view ſeems of 
ran {mall importance, raiſed keen diſputes amo! the 
© , Chriſtians, Some wanted to celebrate Eaſter 
after the manner of the Jews, on the day of the 
full moon in March; others the Sunday after 
the full moon. The council gave Judgment in 
_ .fayour of the latter; but this produced another 
V „„ ene 
Ihe Anans obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit to 
the deciſion of the church; and we ſhall fee 
Donſtantine himself contribute, by the commil- 
Lion of new faults, to the progrefs Which ren- 
dered that herely ſo fatal, 
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9. ei . „„ ig Lt Ib. 1985 | 
Building of Conſtantinople. Eud of this reign. 
ecu, IHE N having returned to Rome 
puts ki en 1. after a long abſence, committed in that 
rus qp bog "city two crimes of ſo black a dye as never can 


out trial, be effaced. His eldeſt fon, 'Criſpus, a prince 
Cs - — r A... 6 55 r 4». . 

pt high reputation, being accuſed by his ſtep- 

mother Fauſta, of having declared a paſſion for 

her, his father, without further examination, 

7 8 ordered 


PT him to be pur to dearh,.. The public 
openly expreſſed their indignation and the em 
preſs being in her turn charged with an infay 
mous correſpondence, was in like manner put 0 | 
death on a bare accuſation, 

Several people of diſtinguiſhed rank eriſhed 
withaue any known reaſon, Licinius the younger, 

a boy of twelve years of age, was ih the number 

of victims. In conſequence of ſo many acts of 

_ cruelty, a placard was affixed to the 1 4 of the 5 
palace, in which that prince was Geer ribed as 3 

ſecond Nero. Rome reſounded with reproaghes Being de- 

and curſes againſt him and the populace. had the . "x 

udacity to inſult him; at laſt he took a final _ the ci - 

ave of that city, which equally deteſted his * 
religion and bis perſon. 

Having formed the reſolution. of building A 

new capital, he firſt caſt his eyes upon ancient 

Troy, , whoſe name was ſo dear to the Romans; $29 grit 

but he preferred Byzantium for the excellence name, 9 
of its ſituation on the Thracian Boſphorys, be: 

ing ſeparated from Aſia by à ſtreight of only 

{even ſtadia-*, and enriched with all che gifts o ß 

nature. He en enlarged i its compaſs, — Rs 

ſuperb edifices, made it a ſecond Rome, gave it 

the name of Conſtantinople, and ſacrieed-to it 

the intereſts of the empire. 

In order to people it, he depriyed all the lands Pernicioud 
holders in Aſia of the natural right of diſpokng — | 
of their eſtates, even by will, unleſs they had a that city, 
houſe in that city. All kinds of privileges, and 
diſtributions of corn, oil, wine, were layiſhed on 
thoſe who 6xed their reſidence mere. 


. The Radium i is about fix hundred . | 
Y 2 The 4 
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The ee fleet, which furniſhed Rome 
with corn, Campania being converted into gar- 
dens, was deſtined to furniſn Conſtantinople, 
whence Athens formerly drew its ſubſiſtence. 
Fourſcore thouſand meaſures of wheat were dif- 
tributed among the people every day. In a 
ſnort time the Aſiatic fleets joined to the Egyp- 
tian were inſufficient for the e of the: mew 


cit a | 
p | PAY and tao: impoſts were levied 
not only on merchandize, but upon ordure, 
which none could carry away without purchafin 
a licence; brothels, animals, and even dogs, 


were taxed, Thoſe impoſts, the invention of 


which is attributed by Zoſimus to Conſtantine, 
though ſome of them had been eſtabliſhed in 


former times, ſcarce defrayed the profuſe ex- 


8383 pences. Rome loſt a great number of its prin- 


pulated and 
* 


cipal citizens, who were infallibly drawn to the 
court; it loſt its riches, its luſtre, its power, 


though they were then neceſſary to bn # de 
1 


vaſion of the barbarians. 


Alt ſhewed great ignorance of the thredvſt 


< of the empire,” ſays Abbe Mably, © to build 
a new capital, while the preſervation of the 
be .ancient was ſo difficult, to throw away im- 
ömenſe ſums in erecting a magnificent city, 


while the empire, exhauſted by all the ſcourges 


it had felt, could with difficulty maintain its 


. armies.” The new government eſtabliſhed by 


Conſtantine was an evil of ſtill greater magni- 


_ tude.  -We#ſhall only deſcribe its principal fea- 


The ſenate 
of that city 
without au- 


Conſtantinople as at Rome. But the ſenate had 


tures, which it is of importance to conſider. 
The ſame ranks and offices were eſtabliſned at 


not 
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not the ſame weight in affairs of government. 
Though under bad princes the Roman ſenate 
was enſlaved, at leaſt the ſhadow of that illuſtri- 
ous body wore a majeſtic and commanding ap- 
pearance; and from time to time it reſumed a 


323 
thority in 
the govern- 


ment. 


portion of its principles, with part of its autho- 


rity. On the contrary, the ſenate of Conſtan- 
tinople being from the time of its inſtitution a 
| ſlave to the court, the government became ar- 
bitrary, offices loſt their dignity, and legiſlation 
fell into the hands of a ſingle man. was 
The erection of two capitals naturally pro- 
duced a diviſion of the empire. The Eatkern 
comprehended all the countries from the Danube 
to the remoteſt borders of Egypt, and from the 
Adriatic gulph to the frontiers of Perſia. The 
emperor thought proper, after the example of 


Diocleſian, to ſubdivide that vaſt body. He 


created four præfecti prætorii, who had each the pour pe. 
fectures and 
their dio- 


government of a certain diſtrict; theſe conſiſted 
of a number of provinces, which were called 
Dioceſes. The four præfectures were thoſe of the 
Eaſt, Illyria, Italy, and Gaul; 9 1 Spain, 
Mauritania, Tingitana, and Britain.) And theſe 


provinces. had peculiar governors, who were de- 


pendent on the prefect. Dukes and counts 


were appointed for the defence of the frontiers. © 


They and their troops had ſome lands of the bar- 
barous nations aſſigned them, which were called 
Marches, and might be tranſmitted to their heirs 


if they bore arms. Theſe lands went by the 
title of benefices. As to the præfecti prætorii, Benehices, 


who were at firſt the miniſters and lieutenants of 
the ſoyereign, their office became purely civil; 
W 8 E . 4 FX. 3 S | they 


* 


ceſes. 


. 


Dukes and 


counts. 
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: they adminiſtered juſtice, and had the care of the 
revenue. . 
Mater of _ Conſtantine ſubſtituted! in their room two maſ⸗ 


W ters of the militia; and, ſtill more, to leſſen a 


dignity which had been once ſo formidable, he 
bibel an order of patricians, who, though 
they bore no office, were ſuperior in rank to 
the præfects. 
The ne It is evident at firſt bebt, chat by an exceſſive 
| porn multiplication of dignities, he over-loaded the 
— revenue; that it was almoſt impoſſible to main- 
— _ tain harmony in ſo complicated an adminiſtra- 
addabuſe, tion; in a word, that ſo conſiderable a change 
| | muſt have drawn on-numberleſs inconyeniencies, 
in a ſtate already ruined, whoſe parts were ready 
to fall to pieces of themſelves, and whoſe head was 
unable ro make the members act with ſufficient 
„ VSM was an old decayed building, which 


tottered on every lide, when an arfempt \ Was made 
to alter its plan. 


The tops Zoſimus reproaches Conſtantine with havin 
Fam he drawn off the troops deſtined to repulſe the bat; 
——_ barians from the frontiers, and placin them in 
Sm. garriſon in the cities. This,“ zebb dug to 
5 3 6c produced two evils; one, the 
removal of the barrier which reſtrained ſq 
EE & many nations; and the other, the ſoldiers be- 
| K coming effeminate, by frequenting the circus 
* and theatre,” Diſcipline Was entirely cner- 
| yated by their reſiding in cities. 
3 eil. Among the pernicious abuſes may be ranked 
tipbcd. thoſe titles of vanity, which were endless 55 
. tiplied ; Noble, Maſt Noble, Illuftrious, My 75 Hlluſ- 


Patricjans. 


_ friows, 1 Mo of Perfet, vain, 9 Magi- 


ficente, 
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ficence, Greatueſs, Eminence, Reverence, &c, As falſe 
greatneſs inſpires litrleneſs of foul, all ideas were 


centered in a triffing ceremonial ; minutie, words, 


took place of things; the glare of titles darkened 


327 
The reſult... 
of it, little= 
neſs of 
mind, 


the luſtre of merit, Whar the Scipios, the Julius 
Cæſars, would have regarded as matter of ridi- 
cule, were the only objects of 'defire and giten- 


* — 


tion to the greateſt ge. 


of dignity; he always 'wore the diadem; his 
robes” glittered with pearls ;- the pomp of his 
court and magnificence of his feſtivals breathed 
the Aﬀiatic luxury. A ſtrange method of repair- 


Pride of 


ing the breaches of the empire, and ſecuring the 


proſperity of Conſtantinople ! | 

In the reſt of his reign we find more ſubje& 
for cenſure than praiſe. He gained a great vic- 
tory over the Goths, but he raiſed many of them 
to dignities, and, in ſome meaſure, opened a 
paſſage into the empire to the barbarians. He 


The Gothe 
_ defeated and 

admitted to 

dignities, 


received the ambaſſadors of Sapor II. king of 


Perfia, with whoſe arte for war he was 
not unacquainted; bur he contented himſelf with 
writing to him in favour of the Chriſtian religion, 
which was perſecuted by that prince; and ſent 
him a quantity of iron to forge arms. He re- 

ueſted the prayers of the biſhops, and of the 
Gus St. Anthony, a hermit of Thebais; but 
he put to death the philoſopher Sopater, whoſe 
crime, if we may credit Eunapius, was his de- 
fire of reforming the manners of the court: the 
courtiers ac 


F 3 


rid of him. 


At laſt, after ſo many inſtances of ſeverity Arian 


gave himſelf up to an 


aainſt the Arians, he 


14 Axian 


1 


cuſed him of magic, in order to get 


Iron im- 


Perſians. . 


The philo- 
ſopher So- 
pater un- 


E 


Arians pro- 


EW 8 
Aan prieſt; recalled Arius and his füllen 


* 
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from baniſnment; admitted their falſe pro- 


- feſſions of | faith, and protected them - openly, 


== 


He wanted to oblige St. Athanaſius, biſhop of 
Alexandria, to receive: the hereſiarch; and, wea- 
ried with his refuſals, lent his ear to calumny, 
and baniſhed that i fexible defender of the 


council of Nice, who had been declared guilty 
by the packed councils of Tyre and Jeruſalem. 


Sapor had already put the iron, with which he 
in Aba. Was unprudently ſupplied, to its proper uſe. 
He demanded back the five provinces which had 


been ceded to Galerius, and 2 with a 
' refuſal, ravaged nene, ang in ulted the 
= Roman empire. 


The emperor, at the age A nrytchreny | 
entered Aſia, and repulſed the enemy. He 
then fell dangerouſly ill, and received baptiſm; 
(why. at folate an age 5) put his will into the 
hands of an Arian prieſt, who enjoyed his confi- 

ence, and died at Nicomedia, after a reign of 

irty years. He has been honoured as a ſaint 


by ſeveral churches; and the Greeks and Muſco- 


vites celebrate his feſtiyal on the 5 of 


_ May. Ft 
Character of 


8 W ie may deſerve for, 


Al 13 the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the ftains with 


which his glory i is tarniſhed are indelible. Facts 
ſpeak, and them we have related. His | politi- 
cal abiliries do not outweigh his faults. - 05 With | 
- * ſome genius for war, (this is, the judgment 
! of him by the Abbe Mably) “ which he 


employed mol for the deſtruction of his pri- 


N * vate enemies, and not thoſe of the empire, he 


Fe b Pad no one ad proper for govern- 
ment,. 


39 


His virtues; are extolled to the ſkies by Euſe- guſting, 
bius of Cæſarea; but a panegyriſt is ſeldom a is fan 
hiſtorian; That biſhop, who had all the quali- to be fuc- 
ties of a courtier, carried his diſſimulation ſo far, Pe. 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, as not to mention 
either Arius or his ſect, nor ſpeak of the 
2 object of the Nicene council, though | 
e gives a long deſcription of it in his life of 
Conſtantine, and limits its deciſions to the con- 
troverſy about the celebration of Eaſter. It 
is ſtrange that ſo reſpectable a writer ſnould have 
committed this unpardonable fault. The pa- The pagans 
gans | likewiſe have blackened Conſtantine by „ig. 
their ſatire; more than the others have extolled 
him by their flatteries. According to Victor the 
younger, during the firſt ten years of his reigg 
he was a great prince, during the ten following 
a robber, and during the ten laſt a prodigal. 
Euſebius himſelf acknowledges that his exceſ- 
ſive eaſineſs let looſe two great vices, violence, 
oppreſſive of the weak, in order to ſatiate the 
ever-craving avidity' of the powerful, and the 
hypocriſy of pretended Chriſtians, who entered 
into the church in order to court his favour. 
( Fleury.) We may form a 6— 
* SN e at 


tuin of the empire.“ 


that 1 ad = 18 15 by be- 
lieving the faults aſcribed to him by Euſebius, 


and the good ſpoken of him by Zoſimus. 


In the Theodoſian code a law is aſcribed to 
him, conſtituting the biſhops judges without. 


appeal, in all cauſes e before their tribu- 
nal by either of the parties. This law, which is 
repugnant to civil order, is rejected by the beſt 
authors as ſuppoſititious. Dorh Cujas ſhew ſuf- 


2 diſcernment, when he 5 it by alledg- 
ag the virtue and juſtice of the biſhops in thoſe 


| Fon ? Their intrigues, their packed councils, 


their numerous exceſſes, would rather prove it 


to have been even then neceſſary to reſtrain them 


within the limits of their ſpiritual authority. 


There were many holy Fr g whoſe judgment 


muſt, without doubt, 


Conſtan - 
tine's ne- 


— 


others gave wp 


ave been perfectly con- 
formable to hembbe and juſtice : but how many 

elves u 7 to s and Pfau 
ae 999 ane 


KT, > <1 


"IRE — „ — —""» ds.” 


go If Hf oc ; 4 N. * * * 
tn : 7 1 
* 5 1 g . p . 1 
* * 11 — x 
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ConsTANTIVS,. 

4 his Ti 20 Brothers, OE * 
C HAP. I. . 

2. the rims when Julias was created Caſar. . 


YON STANTI NE. had improdently di- 
Na vided the empire among his three ſans and 
—— his nephews. Theſe laſt, Delmatius and 


* were e by the 2 
after 
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after their unele's death, together with his two 
brothers, five other of his nephown and his Prin- 
cipal courtiers. 

It is not to be doubted chest this Horrible maf- 


icre was commantled or directed by ambition. 1 


It is aſcribed. to Conſtantius, the em 
younger and beſt beloved ſon, tho' leaſt 
of his affection. How ĩs it poſſible that a ere 
whoſe talents for politics are commended by fome 
writers, ſhould not have foreſeen, that by making 
five ſovereigns he not only ruined the empire, 
but kindled the flames of war in his own family. 

The three brothers made a new diviſion, in 


erm: M ant 
2 


9 
8 -+ 


which were comprehended the ſpoils of their 2 empire 


couſins. Conſtantine, the eldeſt, kept Gaul, 3322 
Great Britain, Spain, and probably made an ac- Conte. 
guiſition of Thrace and Conſtantinople, Which ganzen and 
he ſoon ceded to Conſtantius, who was maſter Conſtans. 
of all Afia and Egypt. Conſtans, the youngeſt, 
had Italy, Illyria, Aﬀrica, eren n 
Seer | 
The eldeſt was ouly twenty years of ave; 
and none of them appeared to ORR n fit 
for government. 
It was obſerved, that Commodus Was the only 
emperor who had "been botn during the reign of 
his father; and unfavourable preſages were made 
of thoſe princes who, if '1 may be allowed the 
expreſſion, breathed the pride of W 
from their cradle. 


However, they jointh enadted ſome Lays l 
laws, articularly 5 og  informers,' #5, — 


multiplied prodigrouſly. After their father's 
eee they Fee anonymous 'libels 'being 
De gat SIE a PEruer Juſtice,” 

Conſtantius 
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Conſtantius Pe in one of his laws, The man 
is to be regarded as innocent bo has enemies, but no 
accuſers. But unleſs juſtice prevail 1 in the Werts, | 
informations will continue. 

Soon after Conſtantine, who was os oped 
with his ſhare, and had ſome, pretenſions on 
Italy, being unable to obtain any thing from his 
brother Conſtans by negociation, had {recourſe 
to arms, and paſſed the Alps in the year 340. 
His brother, now become his enemy, was then 
in Dacia, from whence he ſent an army, which 
| | he propoſed to follow with the greateſt forces 
| Dat of he could raiſe, when Conſtantine fell into an 

8255 ambuſcade, was defeated and ſlain; and Con: 

ſtans remained ſole maſter of the Weſt. His 

reign was inglorious; he was a ſlave to his plea- 
ſures and his flatterers; and tho' he juſtly drew 
upon himſelf ſome encomiums from the Chriſ- 
tians for his protection of the catholic religion, | 
his conduct was in other reſpe&s/ ſtained, with 
vices which the e e have pres with All the 
acrimony of hatred. 
In the year 330 W e a Gerdes and 
manumitted flave, WhO was at the head of two 
legions, formed a conſpiracy againſt him at Autun, 
and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Auguſtus. 
The emperor received intelligence of the revolt 
while he was at a hunting match, and attempted 


The ſecond 3 into Spain, but was allaſinared on the 


\ 


\ it 


Continual In the inter vil eien theſe evolutions? vt 

Gturdances troubles" occaſioned by the Arians continued 
by 

the Arian with more violence than ever. Conſtantius had 

* declared in their favour, and his brothers had 

ſided with the catholics. | St. Athanaſius, who, 
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had been reſtored to the ſee; of Alexandria, did 
not remain long eundiſturbed. The acculations 
| him were; zenewed 4 he was condemned 
and depaled by a council held at Antioch; and 
„ who was named his ſucpeſſor, forcibly 
— of the ſee. The biſhops werk 
filled with rage againſt each other; * uni- 
verſally prevailed; and the Eaſt and Weſt were 
divided, forgetting that religion, inſtead of be- 
ing a cauſe of quarrel, ought to have been a 
bond to unite them. A general council ſeemed 
the moſt propen means for conciliating theſe -. 


a 


feuds. It was aſſembled at Sardica, On the ä 


borders of the two empires; but the Qrientals — d 
finding themſelves the weakeſt, ſeparated from 347. 
the Weſtern prelates, and held. their aſſembly at 
-Philippopolis-in Thrace. The deciſions of the 
two councils were contradictorys they: recipro-—- 

cally acquitted and anathematized the ſame per- = 5 
ſons. | That compoſed of the Arian biſhops took 

the name of the council of Sardica as ak. as the 

other. Hence it comes that St. Auguſtine, be- 

ing unacquainted with the „„ 3 
mentioned ws Sardica as an m " hr 
heretics. aſh} 8613 0 AS 1.1436 1 Oi in 6447 6 , 


| We ſhall not trace this diſpute-through, ierten The ed, 
| dove windings. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 2 


it would have kindled a war between Conſtans aufe of Sr. 
and Conſtantius: had not the latter yielded to the uniny, 
eſtabliſnment of Athanaſius; and that the ca- 
tholics would have been ſatisfied with the Confeſ- 
lion of Faith given by the Anians, had not theſe 
obſtinateiy perſiſted in rejecting the term conſub- 
Pantial. - "That word, which was become ſacred, 
and the perſonalicauſe of Athanaſius, were per- 
"Bo — of diſſenſion. The reaſon of 


which 


er 


* 9 = 
a ” 2 


„ 


1 Ke as TOR FL 
which was, chat canſubſtantialiry actually made af 
eſſential part of the orthodoxidoftrine, and Atha- 
naſius was perſecuted. 2 che moſt a defer- 
der of that doctrine. * 02 $ 400 Dat) 
Conſtantius, from the ng of his reign, 
| tad jo AC maar” , in Sapor 1. king of Per- 
| 2 formidable, as the emperor 
ure hint: y to tlieological contro- 
5 verſy, and 8 _ affairs of ſtate. The 
' ws Perfiats' routed him at the battle of Singara, 
Ling of Per: became che terror of the Romans, and ravaged 
the terror of Meſopotamia. Sapor laid: fiege to Niſibis, 
taRowate which he continued with incredible vigour for 
four months; nor did he caiſe it at laſt but 
0 oppofe an invaſion of: the barbarians; This 
prince perſecuted the Chriſtians from motives of 
The reafon. policy. Formerly, in times of perſecution, Per- 
3 ſia had afforded them an aſylum, but after their 
Chriſtian, religion, by the zeal of Conſtantine, had been 
eſtabliſned in the empire, they were laoked 
upon with « ſuſpicious ge nd 0 nd 
— d n 7 "Ol aſur 
nenins enjoye 8 
* OO Weſt; Nepotian, a nephew 2 
rect Cone | ſtantine, who had eſcaped the e of his 
the — — attempting co ſeize upon the, city of 
: Rome, had periſhed, er on with his mo- 
* 5 o Sue ther, and Ee principal partinans. Vetranion, 
An old experienced general, though ſo illiterate 
mmat he could not even read, had been pro- 
hows Fd pA in Pannonia, Frye the 
ifications neceſſary for maintaining his 4 
ne. Conſtantius at laſt marched 
2 e 60d: 
| e Magnentius dominions. It is pre- 
Kaded that he 3 his ſoldiers to — 2 
I : RR 
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"ba ti 17 and he has been rade to Xpt 

in the following derts: r any "1 
«"tefuſes to be "bapt 
deſire to have, no ſoldiers as are de 
rolled under the banffers of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
But as hie himſelf was not baptized din at the 
point of death, is there not ſome reaſon to 
= doubt of fuch' demonſtrations or Zen IT: 


Vetranion had entered intb a league unh 
Magnentius, and matched againſt the Emperor; Nas 
but inſtead ef coming to an engagement,” en- ti 

* Er info à | freaty in which he Was duped” by be. 


Conſtantius, who debauched his troops, and 
Navin him to abdicate his authority. Ik is 
_ Taid that he confoled him" with" an extracrdi- 


nary. Piece of "morality, conceived” in theſe 


_ terfms'? You ige only an infightficant” name, nb 
"bas: nothing "real but the Berta . 


irh It; 570 you are going to enjoy ſolid 2 | 


5 without & milture of unzafineſs. It is ad. 
the good old man, charmed with his "retite- 


ment, ſent him à letter, con the follow- 


ing words: You are wrong in not taking u fhare in 
that Felicity which hen have the art of procuring 
for others. Such men had à claim to the title 
of philoſophers. They eicher affected that cha- 
rafter, or e hiſtoriatis habe Tpoken for them. 
While the unwarlike Conſtantius was amuf. 
ing himfelf with holding a countil at Sirmium, 
"Ma agnentius approached at the head of his arty. 


vicky at 
Murſa over 

Magnen- 
tivs, _. 


When ready to pals tte Save, hie was met by 
an enyoy from the emperor, with propoſals ot 

peace, Which he rejected, and advanced do Murfſfa 
on the Dtave, the deſtined ſcene of 2 ckle- 


r action, decllde bf rhe fate of che * 
| e 
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| The battle was: fought with great fury: more 
than fifty thouſand of the beſt troops were cut 
to pieces: Magnentius's Gauls performed won- 
ders, and were ſlain almoſt to a man; but at 
laſt the uſurper turned his back, after having 
A uſt Marcellinus, to een ny was indebned for 
" bis promotion. : ti! 
Cowardice Conſtantius id. not appear i 10 = eld, but 
1 wich trembling expectation waited the event of 
— the engagement in a neighbouring church, where 
9 8 he was attended by the Arian. bilbop of Murſa. 
That: crafty impoſtor had taken proper precau- 
tions to be informed of the ſucceſs; and all at 
once proclaimed the victory, pretending that the 
news had been brought to him by an angel. The 
ror giving entire credit to the miracle, ha- 
noured him as a ſaint, and attributed to him all 
the ſucceſa of his arms. It is eaſy to judge what 
2 errors in conduct muſt ſpring from ſack 
ſuperſtition: we ſnall ſee Conſtantius ſtrik- 
ing upon all the ſhoals of credulity and weakneſs, 
Deſpair ana The year following, Magnentius, who for 
— his cruel tyranny: was an object of univerſal de- 
dus. teſtation at Rome, took: refuge in Gaul, was, de- 
feated in Dauphinẽ by the emperor's generals, 
and perceiving that his ſoldiers were reſolved to 
deliver him up, in a tranſport of deſpair, mur- 
dered his couſins, his friends, and even his mo- 
7: 9 after which he . himſelf with ow 
* word. N at $1 
'353-, - As ſoon as N ran deliver Spas 
— this cnemy, he became more deſpicable and cruel 


kimſelfto than ever. A continual prey to his dr Nee 


of the ev- every thing was to him an object of dread; and 
_ bis terrors and diſtruſt were encreaſed by the vile 


eunuchs 
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eunuchs with whom his palace was filled (for 
che infamous cuſtom of keeping eunuchs had 
found its way into the court with the other abuſes 
of Oriental deſpotiſm) . Under pretence of de- 

ing the uſurper's party, he exerciſed the 
— alt odious tyranny. The encouragement of 
informers produced the ordinary effects; for one 
criminal a thouſand innocent perſons were put 
to death. The eunuch Paul, ſecretary or rather The eunuck 
tellite of the prince, filled every quarter of the Paulinta- 


mous for his 


ire with marks of his injuſtice; and raiſed a agzofinju- 
general alarm. Great Britain was the principal - 
of his barbarous inquiſition. Martinus, its 
goyernor, ſenſibly touched with the miſeries ß 
4 — and foreſecing that he would ↄne day 
be involved in them Fre turn, formed a deſign 
to rid the world of this-ſavage monſter, but fail- 
ed in che attempt and laid violent hands on him- 
elf. All ſentences of death, Which according 
to cuſtom were preſented to the emperor, ware 
confirmed without exception; and the empreſs 
Euſobia dared not ſolicit the pardon even of a 
{ingle perſon.” Phe tyrannical orders and ca- v 
ptices of the court ſtruck more terror than ge 
invaſions of the. Franks, Alemains, 400 other 
bacbarians; s.. 444 150 
21 Ehe. Kaſbp was till more ech unger dhe 
government of Gallus, nephew of Con 
the Creat, who after having been kept fix y6ars 6 
with his brother Julian in a kind, of captivity in? 
Cappadocia, was promoted to the dignity of . 
-Cxtar, married to the emperor's ſiſter, and — 
againſt the Perſians. He was a man of an un- 
feeling temper, __ —_— of abilities, na- 
Vor. A. * 1 $44 * turally 


ee nizes 23 
Over bis ö 
ſubjects. 


Gallus made 
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+» turally fur rpaſſing Conſtantine i in cruelty, which 
Was ename by his wife Conſtantina, a woman 
of a diſpoſition as inhuman as his own; and in 
a court filled with flatterers and villains. be, be- 
came a mercileſs tyrant. 
He filled Antioch / and the whale Eaſt: wich 
Hare; cauſed Domitian, præfect of the pro- 
vince, to be aſſaſſinated under a falle pretence 
bf a conſpiracy, and gave up the innocent to the 
eee ee rage of informers, to tortures and to death. 
 <Conftnthus © This violent conduct gave umbrage to Con- 
g Ser hins, ſtantius. He was afraid chat Cæſar deſigned to 
and fuc- make himſelf independent, and employed inſi- 
nutions and the moſt preſſing inſtances to pre- 
vail on him to come to Italy. Gallus foreſaw 
the danger; it is even conjectured that he enter- 
tained ſome deſigns of revolting, but his ſchemes 
miſcarried, and he found himſelf under à neceſ- 
ty of ſetting out. His wife; in whom be placed 
all his hopes; was ſent before him, but ſhe died on 
- the road; He was arreſted at Pettau in Noricum, 
- e. and his head eut off. Conſtantius being now in- 
toxicated with his power, aſſumed the titles of 
"Maſter of tbe Morid, and Eternal. This ridiculous 
pride was accompanied with all. the refinements 
of tyranny. Never had informers ſo fair a field 
283 for diſplaying their villany. Dreams were made 
ceepital crimes. The perſons who were impru- 
gent enough to diſcloſe them ran the hazard of 
tthheir lives, if what they had dreamed could poſ- 
Ably be ſuſceptible of a ſiniſter interpretation. 
An informer, the worthy miniſterof the infamous 
Paul, Was Indicrouſly ſtiled the Count of dreams, 
; becauſe he employed himſelf with a good er 


I 
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the univerſal degeneracy, p. 
When meanneſs and prejudice guide the pen, 
what will it not be guilty of ?. Some panegyriſts 
have praiſed Conſtantius for his clemency, and 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtical writers beſtow' the higheſt 
encomiums upon Gallus. Mr. Le g eau has ju- 


339 


2 


Falſe eulo- 
giums on 

Conſtantias 
and Gallus, 


diciouſly remarked, that this is owing. to his 


firm adherence to the true religion, from which 


his brother Julian apoſtatized. If he was guid- 


ed by the counſels of Actius, a celebrated Arian, 


and conſequently was a bad catholic, at leaſt he 
always remained within the pale of Chriſtianity, 
and his vices and tyranny were veiled under an 
external ſhew of piety, How prone are we to 
fall into error when we conſider objects only in 
one point of view? Ammianus Marcellinus, an 
author generally eſteemed for his judgment and 
veracity, who was an eye-witnels of che tranſac- 
tions he relates, confutes by facts thoſe panegy- 


Fics' which were dictated by the ſpirit of party 


ur adulation. Facts are certain proofs ; praiſes 
are frequently only the language of deceit; of 
this we have here a remarkable example. 
TDPhe ſophiſt Themiſtius having been, made a 
ſenator off 


nounced a panegyric-on Conſtantius, in which 


he extols him as the grrateſt philoſopher of the 
empire. So impudently is truth ſometimes 
%% OTH TT RT Tr 
This prince was as eminent in politics as in 
philoſophy ; he had two great generals left, 
Urſicinus, who had ſignalized himſelf in the Eaſt, 
and Sylvanus, hq protected Gaul againſt the 
3 barba- 


Conſtantinople, in recompenſe 105 


The ſophiſt 
Themiſtius, 


* 1 


Poliey of the 


court, in 
making two 


great gene- 
rals ruin 


each other. 
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barbarians, and theſe the courtiers confpired to 
ruin. The latter, accuſed by the blackeſt ca- 
lumny, expoſed to a thouſand inſults, dreading 
_ ++», every thing from an ungtateful and perfidious 
court, determined to revolt, and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed em pero. 
Urſicinus, who had been before diſgraced, 
was then pitched upon as the only perſon capa- 
ble of putting a ſtop to the rebellion. Even his 


„ 
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* 


Wk enemies favoured his: appointment to the com- 
mand, in hopes that the two generals would de- 
ſtroy each other. But though the court employ- 
ed Urſicinus, it was only as an inſtrument of trea- 
chery. They pretended ignorance of the ſtep 
taken by Sylvanus, and wrote to him a letter of 
thanks for his behaviour in his government. 
.... The other general went to meet him at Co- 
Jogne, and finding that his party could not be 
Tuined by open force, made uſe of artifice, gained 

his confidence by affecting to ſympathize with 
his diſcontent and enter into his projects, ,car- 
rupted his troops, cauſed him to be flain, an 
lamented his death, as was done by the whole e 


Us bs 7 


4 
<< 8 


pff ̃² e 
The pe. When the court employed Urſicinus to exe- 
Age tothe cute this odious commiſſion, their intention was 
barbariaas, not to reſtore him to his power, even in caſe he 
ſucceeded. He remained in Gaul with the title 
of general, but without an army. The troop: 
of Sylvanus had immediately diſperſed; and the 


emperor choſe rather to loſe that province than 
ſend ſupplies to the great general whoſe. merit 
gave him umbrage. Thus was it totally aban - 
doned as a prey to the barbarians. The Fr anks 
the Alemains, and the Saxbns ravaged the coun- 
| try, 
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try, after deſtroying forty-five towng on the banks 
of the Rhine. Pannonia and Upper Mæſia were - 
—— waſte by the Quadi and Sarmatians. The 
miſeries of the Eaſt were encreaſed by the dread- 
ful incurſions of the Perſians; while Conſtanti Conflantiug 
inattentive to every thing but the quarrels ming 85 
theologiſts, ſpent his time in aſſemblin councils, oY l 
Lenmar the dejeaders of conſub a nd | 


his dominions, while —— frontiers were laid 2 
with fire and ſword. Seh Was 2 nere 
5 Mane | 


F CHAP. . 
kun the promotion o Julian till his revolt. 


F \ONSTANTIUS, being 1 by 75 — 
many dangers, ſuffered himſelf, — Tom Dis 
fhding his jealous diſtruſt, .to- be prevailed 
upon. by the empreſs, Euſebia, to beitow the 
dignity - of Cæſar upon the celebrated Julian, 
with whoſe character it is now proper to ac- 

2 the reader. This prince, who was bro» 
er to Gallus, and couſin german of the em- 
had been favoured By nature with the 
Epe diſpoſitions, and formed hy misfortune 

and ſtudy, whoſe leſſons ordinarily far furpals 
- thoſe taught in the boſom of grandeur and * 

lap of pleaſure, They had endowed him 7550 
e of ſaul * — biz 


A 
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birth, by inſpiting him with a love of vittue;-a 
deſire of inlfruckſon, a contempt of pleaſures, 


and a hatred for every thing degrading to hu- 


man nature. Upon his quitting the caſtle of 


Macellum, in Cappadocia, where he and his 


brother had been confined fix years, he ob- 
tained leave to complete his ſtudies, firſt at 


Conſtantinople, and afterwards at Athens. 

There he diſtinguiſned himſelf only by his mo- 

deſty, and an intenſe and ſucceſsful application to 

his ſtudies. Hap ere made the true reli- 
i 


ion the baſis of his conduct] But conceiving 


à diſlike to Chriſtianity, becauſe his firſt pre- 


Jedured by 
the Plato- 
miſts. 


ceptors had tired him with exerciſes of devotion, 
or the-pbſtinate diſputes between its different 
ſects had given him a diſtaſte to the whole, he 
addicted himſelf entirely to Maximus of Ephe- 
ſus, and ſome other Platonic philoſophers. He 
ſoon became. infatuated with their abſurd and 
myſterious theurgy, which they ſhrouded under 


the veil of ſublime piety, and in their ſchool 
Was filled with ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm : — 
though ſeduced by frivolous illuſions, 


0 — 


nclina- 
tion for ido- 


leaſt attached himſelf to ſomething real by his 
ſtri& obſervance: of moral duties. May we not 
give to Chriſtianity the honour of thoſe examples 
of virtue which make his memory reſpectable 7 
A Chriſtian education had e foſ 
tered the ſeeds of it in his heart. TRE 

Gallus, While he was Cæſar, taking Aa 
the inclination which his brother èven then 
ſhewed for idolatry, ſent him Aetius, the apoſtle 
of Arianiſm, in quality of ſuperintendant, and 
as an eſtimable guide. Julian, by an affectation 
of zeal for chat * TOS all ſuſpicion,” and, 


according 


— * 
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according to ſome eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in 
order the better to diſguiſe his real ſentiments; 
and eſcapethe diſtruſtful jealouſy of Conſtantine, 
put on the monkiſh habit, and performed the 
office of deacon. After the death of Gallus he 
paſſed ſeven months in a kind of impriſonmentʒ 
and had it not been for the protect ion of E-uſebiaj 
who'entertained an eſteem for him; he would 
have undergone the ſame fate with his brother. 
The emperor named him Cæſar at the age of . 1 
rwenty-rhree, 'and gave him his ſiſter, Helena, gives ws 
in marriage; but, far from admitting him to , 0 
ſhare his confidence, put him, if I may be * 
lowed the expreſſion, into trammels. His do- 
meſties were removed, and their places filled _ 
with ſpies; his friends durſt not come near him; 
and e Gp had the en es he had no 

OWer. arenen "2 22 
Being made governor of Gaul; a unrl was ogy or 
appointed for him, or rather 10 many maſters» © 
to direct his whole conduct; he had few troops, 
little money, and nothing in his own diſpoſal. 


\ Wick whatever faults this prince may be fe. 


proached, it is impoſſible not to admire his a 
greatneſs of ſoul, and the fertility of his genius, | 
when we' fee him furmounting o Arn bntchee 
in the career of gloryr i er 

He had paſſed his life in the FREE en Julians 
he Had even contracted the ruſt of pedantry; eee 
was neither acquainted with the arts of war vince. 
nor government q wanted experience, and wass 
deſtitute of authority; yet, in the very begin- 
ning of his adminiſtration, he ſhewed himſeif a 
man of ſuperior abilities. During his ſtay at 
N where he reſided the firſt 3p he ap- 

n iu n l 4 


©. + 
> a® 


tience of fatigue; his diet Was the ſame as 


Makes him- 


ſelf laved 


3p Wes 


on Conſtantius, written by him about that ume, 


be H s ORT 


e kirhſelf wo the ſtudy of the affairs of the 
. province,” and the art of war. He {et his troops 
an example of attention to diſeipline and mo 


of the common. ſoldiers, he expoſed himſelf fo 
all the inclemencies 'of rhe winter, ſlept u 

hide, and roſe at midnight, allowed him . 
rien from Pufinels and ſtudy formed his 
ſole amuſement. By theſe methods he gained 
the admiration and affections of the ſoldiery; 
the Gauls reſpected and loved him for his. equi- 
table adminiſtration of juſtice; his ſuperinten- 
dants ſunk into inf nificance," for he did every 
= without their ep hive all his Spry 
were crowned” with e 1G rics 


are proofs of his political addreſs. He likewiſe- 
concealed his religious ſentiments with ſo great 
dexterity, that St. Hilary of Poitiers was de- 


ceived by appearances, and praiſes him as 4 


Drives out 


the barha- 
T}ang. 


pious prince in the ſame work where his bro- 
ther is deſcribed as an enemy to the church. 
Julian's exploits perfectly. co aded witk 
the idea entertained of his merit. Every one of 
his campaigns was attended wich viktory. In 
a word, by an equal exertion of ſkill and cou 
rage, be reed Gaul from the Alemains, W 
bad ſpread themſelves through the whole coun- 
try, and even beſieged him in Sens; and after 
cutting their army to pieces near Straſbourg, 
carried the terror of his arms on the other — 
of the Rhine. One thing more . — that 
the courtiers ridiculed 9 ile Con- 
ſtantius ſtupidly arrogated the honour of them 
to himſelf. In ſuch à court, all deciſions muſt 
have been unjuſt or capricious, | Con- 
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Conſtantius, .,who, had choſen Milan for his Contam 
ordinary reſiddence, made a progreſs to Rooks Fx 8 
in order to celebrate his triumph over Magn - the figſ 
tius: an odious e civil W a rd 2 
* per ſubject ae | att 
never. before ſeen. that capital, ts 
PET WA Filled him with admiration, 5 that þ 
might leave a monument of his viſit, he tranſ- 
ported from Egypt the obeliſk of Rameſes, which - 
May one hundred and thirty-two feet high, and 
been deſtined by eee for an orna- 
ment to,, Conſtantinople. was erected by 
Fenn Quintus, and is the wk in Rome, 
— 77580 b. cee emperor, before his A 25 or- Though 
dered the xe —.— 


aqval of the celebrated alt ar dedi-. be gante a 

cated; to Victory which had been ere 8d Ang — 

by Magnentius m the ſenate, houſe, bs TN. 

the 2 of the gods, »: PI „ 0 

appoint n prieſts, and co the 

vileges of TOY veſtals, Let he had od the ge 

the N of ſacrifices under mY of Gen, 

at leaſt if ve may, give credit 1 a law inſerted 

in the Theodoſian code, which, probabiy was by 

7 ek promulgated... (> Memoire 6s de TA te ” | g eee, | 
Mcript. l. 15. Folios 45 his conduct 

was always incot 5 h. he. tolerated. 

Paganiſm. at Rome, he Fe ae in diſturbi 

the, empite by his Zeal for pain the diff e | 

ſoft ot; which he f DARE ed. and per:. 

e regu ating . — e R 


h 


e 


18 eunuchs and and courtiers, by, 24 in 0 
9 30 rs Were determ ary; -_ 
vs dangerous 


mplacable 1 
us hs par, enterprizes; 


9 #1 7 | Y ad 
* * 4 S 
- rv 3 5 and 
» * = — . * '? 


Wy 


* 75 9 
£ © ZE =, 


* 


and the 
eourt forms 


a defignto 


ruin Urfici- 
mus, who 


_ vigour. 


_ rs on 
and being inſtigated by a mam of great fortune, 


a native of Meſoporamia, 'who had been obliged 
by oppreſſive treatment to leave the empire, he 


reſolved not to content himſelf as formerly with 
ſudden incurſions, which were attended with no 


durable advantage, but to puſh the war with 


gour. Urſicinùs then commanded in the Eaſt, 
and the eunuchs adviſed, or rather ordered, him 
to be recalled at the conjuncture When his ſer- 
vices" were moſt wanted. The whole country 
was filled with murmurs for the loſs of its de- 
fender; it is true he was ſent back, but without 


authority, and only that he might bear the 
blame of the miſcarriages of Sabinian, a weak 


neral, utterly unqualified for the command. 
his wretched court rejoiced at the calamities of 


| the public, provided they could be made ſubſer- 


Conſtantius 
aſſembles 
councils, 


while Meſo- 


—. 


the Perfians. 


keene, 


ſtudĩes the 


vient to the ruin of men of exalted merit, who! 
were the objects of its jealouſy and hatred. 
Amida, in Meſopotamia, was taken by Sapor 


after a long ſiege, which coſt him thitty thou- 


ſand men, while the attention of Conſtantius 
was turned on aſſembling the councils of Rimini 
and Seleucia, in order to ſettle the theological 
controverſies which grew fiercer in proportion 
to the multiplication of deciſions and formula- 
ries of faith; but of theſe we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak again at the end of this reiggn. 
Julian's conduct in Gaul formed a ſingular 
contraſt to that of the emperor. He devoted 


happineſs of the intervals of leiſure from the war to the ad- 


4 


09,0 encreaſe the taxes, under pretence of the exi- 
gencies of the war, Julian himſelf demonſtrated 


miniſtration of juſtice and relief of the people. 


Florentius, his præfetlus prætorii, endeavouring 


4 


by 
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by calculation, that they were more than ſuffi»; 
cient to defray all expences. He reduced the 
poll- tax from twenty-five pieces of gold, each 


worth about fixteen ſhillings of our money, to 
ſeven. His ſeverity againſt thoſe who, were 


guilty of - extortion in collecting the public 
money, did not prevent him from guarding 
againſt the malice of accuſers. Numerius being 
brought to trial for this crime, denied the whole 
charge; and there being no proof, the accuſer 
exclaimed : ho will ever be found guilty, if a 
denial of the falt be ſufficient. for his acquittal 2. - 
Julian retorted, Vo will ever be acquitted, if 2 
bare accuſation be ſufficient ground to find. bin 


La W 
= 


— 


cH A E. | III. # 


ie, PAEHERC ki4 WOLVES} EB BAS at) we 
TDLORENTIUS, and other enemies of juſ- 3660. 
tice, failed not to blacken Julian at the Tctr- 
court, to render him an object of ſuſpicion and Julian to 
taint all his actions with the poiſon of calumny. oy 
The emperor now beheld him only in the light * Lal. 


of a rival, and with a view to diſarm him, order- 
ed the flower of his troops to Conſtant 


* * rail 
from whence they were to march againſt the Per- 


ſians. Thus, after four glorious campaigns 

Julian found himſelf at — eve ah hon the : 
whole fruit of his labours. He ſaw that fine pro- 
vince which he had ſayed and reſtored to a flou- 
2 <f} om! ag, 1 riſhing 


2 = [SG 8 8 oF. l 
* * T n 
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riſhing condition on the point of falling a p 
to thoſe barbarians whom he had e 


3 ae However he obeyed, publiſhed the emperor's | 


orders, and urged their execution. But the Gallic 
a; troops, unable to bear the thoughts of quitting 
their country and their families, to carry on a 
war in Aſia, took quite contrary meaſures, pro- 
claimed him emperor at Paris, and uſteging nei- 
ther to his remonſtrances nor entreaties, by dint 
of importunity and threats, at laſt obliged him 
to accept the diadem. Several writers charge 
kim <> 9 ſecretly directed the conſpiracy z 

but of this they give no evidence. Perbaps he 
mewed more reluctance than he really nar but 
2s his moſt inveterate enemies have not been able 


to convict him, he muſt be acquitted b hiſtory _—_ , 


Lt us take a particular view of his conc luck i in a 
l critical. 7 + 

HeaQtowith firſt ſtep. was ing par on to a et o 

proven. traitors who had Ks gs againſt his life. = 

then declared. to his foldiers that promotion to 

military or civil offices ſhould be the ſole reward 

of ſerviecs, and that whoever ſolicited him for 

ay ocher muſt expect a refuſal. He writ a let: 

2 5 ter 0 Conſtantius, in which he gave an account 

ef the violence put upon him, and explained the 

nmigivea of his compliance; promiſing till to re- 

2 him the dutiful reſpect of a ſubject; re- 

beſides, that the Gallic troops would 

never conſent to march into Afia, and the abſo - 

lute nexeſſity of ſharing the imperial dignity, 

had concluded with obſerving that a quarrel be. 
tween the princes would be are: of the 


F eee Another r, en, | 


855 n 
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not to have been made;publics ee wich re- 
proaches diftated hy reſentment. 83 
The emperor, far from aſtbſin@ as a 
ration, only diſpatched fevers artitns, 9 
tian communicating to the t they inter- 


rupted him with the rf lun emperen, he — o 


province, the army; the: enapire neguire it. After 
this he heſttated no longer in ſupporeing a mesa - 

ſute on which herfaw depended en Ae jun 
that of his friends. If revolting againſt a fave. 
reign were in auy calc juſtifiable, 
might des p OTE its wee s 
eircumſtances. 214 7 L. 4 oy pen 'n 


ulian Haut {his to hope,' agg! every le 367. 
alle frar 2 5 Conſtantius, 'refolved/49 he 2. 
deforchand with him, He rpk is mess 


with prudente, (ptovided fox the — e 
nd exadted an oath of fidelity from us 

Tis ſoldiers ſwore to follow Wherever he ih 
them, though ithaſe very men eee 
their own country, in compliance ich the emp; 
rot's orders, ſa different Laine did theyſen- 


tertain of thoſe two prince Ne matched an, 


with his troops, bare headed, and ſhared in 2 


the fatiguescof the comtam ſoldiers.” Me ſurt 22 — 


pfiſed Sirmium befor the inhabitarts/Fven” had 
intelligence bf his march, and ſeized upon the pals 
af Succa, between mount Hatmus dnd-Rhodgpe 
at the entrance af Thrace. - Italy and Senn 
eagerly eſp orifed his party; but two Fannonian 
legions, us 1555 from a ſuſpicion of their fidelity, 
he hall ordered into Gaul, having re volted on their 
march and ſeized upon worn de ſtepped 29 
retake that placæ. This fiege-would:neceflarily 
take up a * time, and the news from Nun 
— 
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made him very uneaſy ; bur an unforeſeen event 
13 at once put him in poſſeſſion. of the empire, 
without expoſing him to the misfortune of ſhed- 
oft & $8753 ger Roman blood. 
r having made himſelf er of Singara 
ad Veaabdl 5 to. important cities of Meſopo- 
Ga, Conſtantius made an unſucceſsful attempt 
tõ retake the latter. The Catholics, Arians, and 
Idolaters joined in attributing the diſgraceful 
event of this enterprize to his perſecution of 
their feſpective relic ns, a remarkable proof of 
e remeriry with which men interpret the judg- 
FI; ments, of heaven. He was preparing to renew 
| T pate? the" War a ainſt the Perſians, when he received 
r news of Julian's rapid march; and Sapor hav- 
ing retired, he ſet out from Antioch to oppoſe 
the rebel, but could proceed no farther; than 
_ Cilieia, where he was ſeized with a burning fever, 
Wy 47 end to his life in the forty-fourth 
375 after he had, like his father, 
— 1zed/ wh 


en in the agonies of death. 
T peugh he enacted a few good laws, PE 


ſome ſucceſsful expeditions, gave ſome inſtances * 
» If elemency, and ſhewed ſome ſigns of virtue, 
nus memory is not the leſs odious nor contempti- 
le, for the miſchief he did far outweighed the 
| To mention no other, the religious quar- 
Us which he enflamed, while he flattered him- 
felf with the thoughts of appeaſing them, be- 
tame an incurable wound in the church and the 
3 empire. Ammianus, who without fanaticiſm, 
was attached to the ancient worſhip of Rome, 
thus expreſſes himſelf on that ſubject, “ By 5 
4 womaniſh ſuperſtition he diffurbed, ; 
Ge 5 ys Plain and ſimple as the nature of than 
religion 
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00 ene is; and applying himſelf. rather cu- Hediſturbed 


EEE 


7 200 ſly to 99 8 its ede al jo 9 — ERS. 
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@ 2 TEA wes or. i 1 te eau "WM 

« ox na; WE 19 the bal 

tbe ſtate, 'by [pop biſhops 5 in perl 
dt 


motion for th ing of ge in which 
he” Was e of preſcribing th Hae 
ip and the the'rules "if del - T_ 
Wo Ge 12 e this ade og it 66 vo 
the thore Weight, as Wy Be ORE 2 has. Taiſed 
90 55 with regard do his aer 190 * Bos 


ven. Hau a1 . 
ig Chl janity 11} Kt 2 

ithgut chte ring into the F. e 
Elthaſtical gust Which, were axe en- = 
yenomed'by. 4 5 ifcord of. "the | ilhops, or. the the Arian, © 
im mprudence. Ei 00 of the court, it 4 be 


ſafticient!: to make 0 importan 
Arians t took refuge in F 1 5 
1 they cabfeſſed ge divinity of d the word 
cy ald He Was "like the farher { etevg les); but 
they obſfinately r re 5 the wore conſul ta bs las 
Leere,) COME ain ining t hat the” briſtjan , york wh 
Vas ſet in 4 for a Wh Tor a a word. not 
to be found in 12 ptüre, as if t at word had not 
exprefſed* the t 5 iel, and been 79 ere 
Licred'by the judgment of che CE 
5 Tone ner of in 359, co 
* hundred biſkops, more than three Tu 2 
of whom were catholics, after having. = 
refiifed ro make any alteration in the Nicene they ſeem 
creed, being at halt intihidated by the woda, * 


Ji Ar 
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The 18 TORY 
cf zhe' rourt admitted a formulary, 


that | 
tie Ton ir in every thing Ae the father. This 
pte was followed by that of Seleucia, "hg 
WM afterwards {transferred to Conftaminople, 
ſubſcriptions that were every where ex- 
ed,” fays Fleury, raiſed ge Fe Mut and. 
2 ances in the church. It was a kind 
5 cution more dangerous than that e ns, 
«becauſe it fprung up in her boſom. Almof 
« all fabſcrihed to the error, even though they 
6 © Slbelicyed | it: only. a very ſmall number were 
„ Exempred,, either becaufe they had reſolution 
4 « enough to refuſe - compliance,” or were too 
ü bicure, to attract notice. All the reſt yielded 
* the torrent, fome ſocier, ſome later, 
through motives of fear, ſelf-intereſt, or ig- 
OD -* <-noran cal The pretence of maintaining Peace 
aviely 2 0 ale en ro the will of che emperor 
#0499 ue oft all che p e 
4 e ee Re: 155 Ettlefaft. L. 14.0 
2 che reſolution of the HIlarys, ne Nie 
nr £0 be overcome * and the Ni 


* 1587 


At is to be 11 Rae the a og 4 
| Spiel had not Tg Sy — 1 6h E 
conJuct d ive | of the the! BY inconiſt 
with the reſpe& due to the. dyeteign 
1 wrote ſevere invectiyes 7 Tr 
Mantis, which they addreſſed to himfelf ; and 

theſe were comm med and. imitated by others. 
2 0. Fleury & Hiſt. de PEgliſe Gallic.) A firſt 

5 r as is commonly the caſe, produced 
* others of a 'more dangerous nature; in their 

eyes a prince who fayoured hereſy was no longer 2 
__tlothed with the imperial majefty ; though 


e £ 


NE re e ed even in the + ; 
met Fe 20 ted 8 Yigtowd gd 

This diverſity of cofduèt proceeded from the Wu, 15 
difference of ſituation. The biſhops had moſt ute 
of- chen beer loaded wirn riches and honours 3 
by Conſtantine, = being provoked by the — 
mortifications and u eſs given them by his 
ſon, Whole cler Was far from enftring him 
reſpect, and enfla the diſputes on reli- 
gion, which were an on with exceſſive acri- 
«they. eben ene, the aundeel 
imitive me odety, 'T he moſt virtuous 

pute 


ſuffered themſelves to away by zel; 2 

the-others were elated with their influenet o WE. 
the minds of the Prople ſome, courgly, an 4 by ene 
fa mA OE. themſclyes, uß tc intrigue. and, 


of 'atnbit1 nz while others 8 eme 
by | ol - ks 7 ng their Hreßen . . o ea: 


udacious e udacious 
1 5 The, it to the mE nar 
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0 * event Which gave him peaceable po ellion of. . 


: ee thtone was even looked upon 'as ſupernatuxal, 


ce and he was received at Conſtantinox le with equs 


joy and reſpect. He celebrated t d | . 


— 


the deceaſed emperor with ma niffcene e, 
| affected to lament his death, though it Is in 
He punifhes ſihle his regret ſhould have been nCere.. 
informer. of his firſt cares was to erect a chamber of juf 


for the 8 of thoſe who ſhould: be e COn- #1 


vicled of having abuſed their credit under the 
laſt reign. Three celebrated informers, Faul, 
Apodemus, and the eunuch Euſebius, who was . 
great chamberlain, were condemned to the flames, _ 
and this act of ſeverity met with univerſal ap- 


1 


plauſe. But the public cenſured ſome arbitrary 1 


fſentences, which, as almoſt conſtantly ha 
on ſuch occaſions, fell upon Innocent e 
W 1 ber! els 


G * 
* . 
9 


— ＋2 HE moment that the deity on, q 
Knowledge was made public, all hearts were turned 
— Julian. The fame of his exploits, and virtues ho 


dethonfira- 3 the veneration ef the p ce he | 
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this bottomleſs gulf, nor was it long before Julian 


| licetitiouſneſs' of the ſoldiery; and adminiſtered 
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| Numberteſs* abuſes called aloud for reforma- nets the 
tion, eſpecially inthe emperor's hou ſehold, whete REIT ns 


a multitude of uſeleſs officers preyed upon the 
ſubſtance of the ſtate: there were a thouſand 
barbers, a thouſand cooks, and the reſt in pro- 
1 all inſatiable and unprincipled men, who 
pared nothing to gratify their luxury and rapa- 
city. The public treaſure was ſwallowed up in 


a: 7 


perceived it. Having ſent for a barber, and ſee- 


: 5 man enter magnificently dreſſed, I wanted 


a barber, ſaid he, not à ſenatar. This man, be- 
ſides à conſiderable ſalary and large gratifications, 
had twenty ſervants and as many horſes kept for 
him at the emperor's expence. All the barbers 
were diſcharged except one, and even be, ſaid 
the prince, 7s ſuperfluous to a man who wears his 
bend. He did the ſame by the eunnchs, and 
alf the officers whom he thought unneceſſary. 
Perhaps this reformation was principally di- He applies 


' Himſelf to 


ret by an f . of philoſophy. But momote the 
t 


the people ought to think themſelves happy in public good. 
having fuch a philoſopher for their ſovereign, 
rather than a maſter who would laviſh their 
money in vain parade. He protected them 
againſt the oppreſſion of the finaneiers and the 


juſtice with equal care and diſpatch ; this he 
thovght an indiſpenſible duty, and in every de- 
tefffiimation aimed only at the good of:the-ſub- , 
jects. He was a great enemy to flattery, and Flattery 
being one day highly applauded bythe lawyers t. 
for his fentence in a certain cauſe, I ſhould be - 
proud of thoſe encomiums, {aid he, if 1 thought they 


who beſtowed them would have been bold enough to 
a 2 
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Iba the ancient laws and cuſtoms 0 


Extra vagant 
modeſty of 
Julian, with 
regard to the 
conſu ls, 


Exceſſive 5 


honours 
paid to the 
— philoſopher 
Maximus. 


in the” curvile ate, and Wale be oe hem n. 
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cenſure me had: 1 72 00 @ contrary decifion.. At was 
cone of his Principal e 
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e whleſs ſome 4 great 2 00 
a deviation... A maxim Which, th oug 
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the pk HD gelte went to e e 
ceiyed them in their Hee 3 1 — 


ands,. 


nounced by Mamertinus is ſtill extant. it is an 
ingenious piece of flattery, but ſuch. as ought 


„ 


not to have been pleaſing to philoſophic ears. 
0 However cuſtom Rad ee ele Tarn a. of . 


adulation too frequent; and eve 


alan 5 
liſtened t to his own praiſes from, t "Mt een 5 
Pliny. N 
One day, when the emperor Was, har nguing 


the ſenate, dhe was informed of the TT oy the, 
philoſopher Maximus from Ionia; * VP0n. which. 
he roſe abruptly, embraced him, and having 
uſhered him into the houſe, loaded, ham with 


pPraiſes, paid him all the honours, due from a 


pupil to an old maſter, whoſe leſſons l 1 

the moſt lively. acknowledgments, and after -» 

ſenate 5 was diſmiſſed, NA, out wn him 
"Mx 
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ih Then 1 the Prince rowged I pane 


PRaace wit, ltitude, of, ſophiſt 81 Men ſophiſts. 

irc e gf his 9 5 and he 
fee 8 e a cloak for ambition 
Race. ue F are always 


rar 0 9 e 0 Nen 9 R PAR FO 
aby 5 10 cee which, he — 


red A he te * inveſted with the Chrigian- 
Were LE ef aim was TO; deſtroy ty, 
18 115 Pb. Fe he regarded it as 

fer Rive, of weal; doubtleſs con; 


1 8 5 in the 15 PIE. with the abuſes which 


re 5 into t from the, paſſions and prejur 
Ran men. is Te *. in ſtigated to this AFeemant 
viſed · woes 0 but theſe were equally but without 
| 1 {oy x yoke e ang. Aiſpoſit tion. He tin 2 8 
00 ah gr 1ahity. to expoſe. Ann . 
8 rannyg an too much good ſenſe 
1 to ſee Ry and Hazard of a ſangui⸗ 
mar Fu n; he therefore formed his plan 
with the moſt profound policy, and without 
G. ir perſc * the. Worſhippers of Jeſunn 


af} * 


did 155 lebte to his religion than all 
Jo ha des, t. Iooſc Ce their rage againſt 1 G e 
He Knew, e (Or. 18.) C that Thoughteof 
1 P00 0 to ores conſciences are fruitleſa; that ſubje&. | 
fi ſtempers may ſometimes be 
ES 9105 doe the patients, bur neither 
15 can deſtroy belief. If the hand 
5 — the heart 7; e wege e n 
215 body: ke and perſiſts in its 
1 Foe 40 5 <bango.chede OB +15 5 
< Thee 15 only pretend o change dbem, 


* — aſk forgiveneſs 
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. and they who haye periſhed under Puniſh- 


1.1 ** 


5 Jalan, a8. 


« of the party 15 wo! Hp to. abandon, 


. ment receive divine honours” If We may 
| Judge from this paſſage, Libanius deſerved: the 


Terteror's eſteem; ang! that prince actually s 
uſe of his counſels and his pen. e 


Let us take a particular view of Jallan's 4 s 


33 dudt in an n. of ſuch a If In 55 5 
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ſticious minds with Iron Faris ſentimert of 1 oper: 


tion, while others made 1 it * iy. apparcntly to 
imitate him. 88 


A religion without morality; when cloſely 


examined: appears contemptible. 7 This © 5 
tial defect gave the Chriſtians a very g reut ad- 
2 over the agans, whom they r re Paine 
ch being obliged to borrow from philoſo hy 

— idea * knowledge of thoſe duties which it 
is the buſineſs of religion to inculcate and pre- 


| 474 lden Julian was compelled to own the ex- 
Ele cellency of the Chriſtjan feligion in this Me 


2 


of virtue to 


and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to introd uce 
morality into paganiſm. He ordered its 
to be joined to the ceremonial of ont oh 
and -publicly taught; above all, zealouſſy Fg 
_ forcing the prackice of that charity 'by” which 
Chriſtians are diſtinguiſhed, 
As the example of the prieſts" Has ftill Slender 
roles influence over the people than' their diſcourſes, 


the prieſts, he exhorted them in his writings to obſerve > 


28 0 my W theit office, 2 uw 
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pen for that purpoſe, in which he — — 7 


9 forbid them to read certain bobks, which, 
ZE he, gradually kindle the flame of the paſſions. 

re —.— of them the love of the gods and of 
mankind as the principal duties of their pro- 
11 5 he commands them to be reſpected, but 
at the 1a 


me time to make themſelves reſpectable. 


He deſcribes the dignity of their miniſtry, by call 
ing them the interpreters of the will of the' Jodi to. 


nen, and the guarantees F the condut} of men to- 
wards the gods, According to him, they never 
ought to viſit the great, ot men in authority, 
except to plead the cauſe. of eren the _ 
dow, and the orphan. T0 


While he thus endeavoured to bring — He tuns 


the Chriſ- Th 
tians into 


again into credit, he took every means tacitly to 


” Ta 
® i. 


Mz + "TH 
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Undermine Chriſtianity. Fully perſuaded that ridicule. 


ridicule and contempt are more effectual means 
for accompliſhing chis purpoſe than the inflict- 
ng, of tortures, he forbid! the Galilæans (by 


ich name he called the diſciples of Jeſus 


= hriſt) to be ill treated on account of their reli- 
n, becauſe, ſaid he, they are rather objets of 
— I than hatred; they wander in the dur 


| on. the moſt eſſential points, and abandon the wor- 


ſhip, f the gods th adore-the remains of | carcaſſes, | 


and. the bones of dead men. He recalled to Cons He forcats 


their diri- 


ſtantinople all thoſe who had been baniſned by 
Conſtantius, whether catholies or Arians; and 
reſtored the churches to the biſhops, with a vie’ 
to rekindle among them thoſe fatal diſſenſions 
which had been productive of ſo many miſchiefs; 


fions. 


far, be. knew,” ſaith Ammianus Marcellinus, in- 
hy perbolical and emphatic expraſſion, he knew 


that W beaſts a cruelty to mankind than 


Chriſtians 


L Sa 
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ont Chriſtians gtherally Ani di hu with 
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Me oppoſes . /b oppoſed an arent modetation g 5 
moderztion — of falſe 8 and thus rürned Its ex- 


to gutrage. geſſes to bis advantage. 211 Mavis” of CHE; 


an-01d-man,- of-the'Afian ſect, who hach! FRE Bis 


fight, having publicly infulted him at 
fie; Be:filent, thou miſerable blind teh Haid 
the emperor to him, the Galilæan, thy by Lech Toi 
not raſtere ubee to:thy Abt. I thank bin, rep lied” 
_ the biſhop, for ſparing me the pain Abb 
an apoſtatr like i bee; to whieh Julian made uy 
| reply, but continued the facrific a. 
lee The Chiiſtians had oe men df abilities, who, 
Chriſtians employing themſelves as teachers of literaryre 
EN andithe ſciences, took that opportunity of laſi- 
bre, mating the belief of their religion into the minds; 
ofethelr pupils, and decrying paganiſm. They 
were formidable enemies to the philoſop! 
and. defended the truth with tlie fame ar fH¹E wi 
which cheſe attacked it. Im order t depri 
them of this advantage, and render them böte 
temptible by their ignorance, they wefe 
bited by the emperor from teaching gramnſar, 5 
rhetarie and philoſophy ; under this preterice, 
that as they did not believe the religious doc“ 
trine of the Greeks, khey could not „PVirhout ä 


being guilty :of 24 ſhameful 1 imp poſture; make uſe” f 


of dhe books which — Rndkioc 
ſame edict permitted the Chriſtians to attend t 
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and even at- ſchools ; but of this privilege they wete altere 

f * wards depriyed hy a counter Fedict, becauſe e N 
den e goſpel ought ee ee, A pro 
tion, Which Ammianus blames as a bees of | 


a» > FH/H_S— . how 
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9 5 — * e greg k mover of the hu- He practiſes 
gan 4 the emperor made that his prificipat gare 
engine againſt! Chriſtianity. All favduts and diſguſt or 
9 20 were heſtowed excluſiyely. — ago 
the faithful were abandoned t gantewppr | 
ES He reyoked the privileges or 
5 aboliſhed the diſtributions eſtabliſhed 
Coon for their benefit, and that of 
Y dows and virgins, . obliged the Chriſtians: ta 
. the temples at their 0wn expence; and 
excluded them from all emploxments, telling 

| 4 1 by their law they were forbidden ta 
{wor mv ourts of juſtice ere ſhut 
ee * law condemned 
Fs ts and pet? ay If they complained) of be- 
ing taxed above their proportion by, the. gover- 
nors, his anſwer was, Deth. not, the: ot. | teach, 15 

you to deſpiſe, the good things. of ibis wotid, and bðCũ + 
ſuffer wrong” with paliente He ſeined an oppar:⸗- 
Ke ah 2. Pillaging the opulent church of Edeſſa, 
in order 2% facilitate to the. Galileans, the pathi do 
the kingdom of heaven. He made difference in! 
religiog, 2 ſufficient reaſon for. dinorce, which. 
was an,caſy method. for. ingrealing-the number af 
apoltates. 1n.a word, he ſet in motion alli ther 
ſprings of refined policy againſt a ſet of men 
whom he wanted. to ſeduce!: and pervertę but 
was, unwilling to honour! with martyrdon. 


The, indilereet and Tah zeal uf: a numbęr (offs The indi 


o overthrew.: ſtatues, ds Ch. 
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The HIS TIOR T 
even temples, or hy - their tumults violat- 
ed the public peace, —— ir effuſion of 
blood in the previnces. Ini ſeveral places,” 
ſays the Abbé de la? Bleterie; "eſpecially in 
„ the Eaſt, where the paſſions are inflamed 
dy the elimate, che Pagans, elated with 
& their preſent good good fortune, inſulted the 
_ 2 Chriſtians, who, len mindful of the rules 
T preſeribed by che goſpel than of their paſt 
* proſperity, returned injury for injury, and 
« inſult for inſult. From words they came to 
«blows, and from blows to ſedition-“ It is 
not to be wondered therefore, if the governors 
of provinces, who were enemies to Chriſtianity, 
carried their ſeverity beyond the limits prefcrib- 
ed to them. But notwichſtanding the affertions 
of ſome reſpectable authors, it may be doubted 
whether in this point they conformed to the 
ſecret inelinations of the prince. The * 
of puniſhment merely forithe fake of religi 
was certainly contrary to his views, and che lar 
he had ſo artfully laid dow. 
alians But no doubt can be . of bis being . 
urerſtition. led into the moſt abſurd practices by a blind 
| ſuperſtition. He ſacrificed numberleſs' victims, 
and if he had lived longer. bid fair for deſtroying 
the breed of cattle. This is the expreſſion of 
Ammianus himſelf, who aſſures us, that the 
expence of celebrating the ſacrifices, and per- 
forming the ceremonies, became burdenſome to 
the ſtate; that the ſoldiers almoſt every day 
feaſted upon the fleſh of the oblations; that they 
crank to excels eſpecially the Gauls, and were 
„ ee _ ty of every kind of licentiouſneſs. St. 5 
Ny tom: aſſerts, that during the religious 


s ceremonies, 
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ceremonies, the emperor was accompanied by - + 
crowds of debauchees; and St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum accuſes him of ſecret + uf 10 of 

' nocturnal . ſacrifices, where human blood was : 
ſned. But, as has been remarked by the Abbé 

| 4 la Bleterie, We ought not eaſtly to credit Thongs 

| Sy diſcoveries publiſhed after the death of Julian, — "yg 

eg yvhen the hatred of the public had not yet 2 

* ſubſided; and ſometimes popular report fun- 
1 niſhes tales ſo well contrived; as to deceiveee 

, authors the leaſt inclined to impoſe upon their 
l 8 1 ſhall add an 3 ſtill more f 

ing. St. Gre „5 W out invec- 
yes againſt Julian, Perle ef Confantius nor f 
only tas an excellent prince, but as a faint.” If | 
we. conſider; the circumſtances, i this partiality is I 
eaſily accounted for, eſpecially. in a work of elo- | 
quence : it ought to be a leſion to the reader to | 
be; cautious in forming a judgment. It argues = 

ignorance of human nature, to be ſurpriſed 
at. ſeeing the moſt veſpectable men ſometimes 
giving way to prejudice :: and he muſt be a foe 

do juſtice and humanity, who will not fairly 
weigh the reaſons that in _ calm wenn 1 
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n e of 4 great enterprize againſt the Pe 


Public ea | 
bie, was then afflicted were a kind of prelude to the 
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de 78122. lee! 2 

Fus BEES 1 Ju 5 eg. 
5 10 R 1818 Ae eee er Chi 
„tianity, the emperor was laying the plafl 
— His 


intention was ta revenge upon Sapor the injuries 
done to the Roman name; and by his œπõ, my, 


the wiſlom of his adminiſt ration, and che terror 


with which: the barbarians had been ſtruck by 


me war into the heart of fia He ſet our from 
Conſtantinepla in the year. 362. The weſtern 
provinces were ſcarcely ſenſible of his abſence, 
and temained in profound tranquility till hig 
death; his very name being fufficient to cufb 
choſe fiered and rapacious nations," ate igcef. 
fantly: threatened the having fent 
prapofak oi peate, he e pen the letter 


_ with contemipy ſaying,  rhat het woa ſoom give an 


aur iu grmſam He was a hero! incapable of 
weakneſs; but what hero can reckon. vow ls 
fortune? 

The 7 4 calamities with which the empire 


ill ſucceſs of this expedition. Nicomedia, which 
a ſhort time before had ſuffered ſeverely by an 


_ earthquake, was entirely deſtroyed by a new 


ſhock ; ſeveral other cities met with the ſame 


fate; and ſome were ſwallowed up by the ſea. 


An;exeeſDve drought was ſucceeded by a peſti- 
lence and famine, which Julian endeavoured to 
remedy, 
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remedy, by fix ii georn atiulow. pries lie Thos? © x 
conſiderable quantixies\oficieo + 5: bar 
the dealers abandoned a which they?" 
could notimake fufficient — and iſome re. 
avariciousimenprivately purchaſtd nll 'the(graifi} Monopolies 
in- order, to ſelbbit again at an excefHDe: rute w wn. 
which furniſhes a remarkable inſtanee in fuvo | 
of ra free d Antioeh, where, the emperor 
. s and m,E 
muts this conduct. g gg: * 
The inhabitants of this, * who, enelpel alin . 
very few, profeſſod che Cliiſtian-religion, though ry 
their manners were licentious, and er e ? be 
tions frivolous, judging of inen by their: yo : n 

ance, fond of ſhew, magnificence, and Plen- ! dae 
ſutes, regardleis of merit, or rather” openly!" 
deſpiſing it derided a prince Who Had tuned 
his cdurt into a ſchool of phileſophy; and the 
auſterity of whoſe manners 9 
a cenſure of their licentivuſneſs> Their mali 
nant wit was- excited by his air of ruſkititys it 
traig of his ſu us meth hoo 
and, abovp-ally: his long and maggy beard; (for. 
in this reſpect he imitated the- 3 the 
| 3 turned him into ridicule, and 


13 


— — male dcecto inſalt *hiny* Witt ſatirieal- 
8 himkif only by wr a GN; Uh revenges 
whichy'e though juſt, was unſultable to his dig fad 1 CPD 


nity, . This Werk is ſtill extant, under ite aue, Xt 

title of Miſopeg on; or the hater of the beard : in . 

it he affec̃tꝭ toi cenſure his own. conduct, and 

reproactr himſelf wih a thoufand Faults, in order 

to give a more lively picture of the diſorders 
muy proveind in Antioch, His performance 


Was 


4 


| yroops.. naten hid he contented himſelf with diſmiſſing 


% 
\ 


<< eee LSD OK 


2 vas anſwered, and he made no reply; but when 
©... he:quitted the place he declared that he would 
ET 10 neyer- again, ter its walls. He appointed 
Alexander its governor, a man of inflexible and 
Wiz turbulent diſpoſition. (1 {know well, ſaid the 
----- emperors. that Alexander does: not deſerve a govern-. 
ment, but Autioch deſerves ſuch a governor. This 
was, an acknowledgment that his choice Was 
directed by paſſion; it was a; deviation from 
po Le of wiſdom which did honour- ea 

180 8 ts; A 4 14 
He He paris 1 ee actions e — by: 
Gas, and ſen him deſerve the higheſt encomiums. Ten Chrii- 
an ele tian ſoldiers having entered into a plot to aſſaſſi- 


them. after a evere reprimand. Having found 
among his baggage a large ſtock of 22 and 
+ -- othgs liguors, he ſaid, A ſaldier augbit only to 
3 ;: Tama fel. 
dic and Aol not defire. 1d be treated better ibn 
others ; and rejected with indignation thoſe - 
ſuperfluities of luxury. In a ſpeech to his ttoops 
he declared. that i in time of war he required a 
ready obedience, but when that was at an end 
was far from being jealous of the privilege of prin- - 


ce wh. ſubſtitute their arbitrary pleaſure mftead 
of gee and L that be would allow every 


ad demand f bim an account: of his conduct, 
23nd be — to ſatisfy. them. . Always ſetting an 
example of aſſiduiry, patience, and valour, he:- 
_ © infuſed a ſpirit of heroiſm, into his ſoldiers, and 
| ſhewed himſelf a ſkilful general in the manage- 
ment of them. Here it is that he © appears _ 

mm” ae PBs, Yor 
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. OF HE ROMANS. 36ht 
After ja dangerous march through Aſſy Le 
. banks of the Tigris. On . s der. — 
ide, of the tiver ſtood. the city of Coche, near . 
che ruins of the famous Seleucia onthe other 
was Cteſiphon, the: capital of; theouPerſian.ems 
pire. If the Roman fleet ſalled from the Euphta- 
tes into the Tigris below Cteſiphon, it would 
be expoſed to, inevitable deſtruction, and then 
army de entirely unprovided with neceſſaries for 
the ſiege. A knowiedge of hiſtory Nas on that 
occaſion. of no ſmall ſervice to thexemperor;'' 
He knew chat a, canal; hat formerly been dran 
berw dane thoſe rivers, which he diſcovered after a 
Gary though no traces of it at that eint _ 
warns ained. It Mas. chen olenreũ, and the „ As 
fleet. ſailed throught $4 34; 176 8 Inn 2 
However, this, did not facilitate his paſſage — 4 
over the Tigris. Ile banks were erg. and est Lan- 
lined with troops and armed elephants; the ſight 8. 
of, which ſtruck a, panic. into the ſoldiers. In 
order to diſſipate their fears, Julian celebrated 
. games at the ſame; timenthat he was! 
Preparations, and ordering the embar- 


— 4 
hiſtory. 


_ 


— — which was n under favour * { 

ſels that croiled.. hops * whe. emperor,” + 

we are LE the bank; that flame is tht. fignal © 

I ordered, to le given. The army believed him, 

reſumed courage, paſſed the rivet in confidence 

of victory, which they gained, after an obſti- 

nate engagement, pillaged the enemies camp, 

3 5 more than ever admired the genius of their 

E of $44 N wr 25 115 , os Moy, N s 
Cteliphon bad always been regarded: a8 fatal 5. TG 

to the Roman power, and the moſt experienced fin of l- 
<P | officers Gagen 


wa 


30 erke NIS FOR Y 
- £0 1wete againſi laying to it, - beta 
. apbr was advwandingl with n 
+: ſides; Arbaces king of Arinenia, and two — 
ii yd 1201s who! were expected With a reinforcement; 
= ——— up. Julian having no hopes 
ble totale the eity without their aſſiſt· 
— parehur3c and meet them, and accord - 
ingly marched upithe Tigris. Bur being miſled” 
byc the tteuchefous advice of a deferter, he 
burned his- fler, and entangled himſelf in the 
interior parts i the country where he ſoon met 
2 aha — — obliged at 
"ET . once tocbmbat againſt famine and ithe Per s 
wekebimia In tliis drehdfuf Htuation he deliberated of a 
bis retreat. retrłat, i and idetermifled to advande WHU 
Corduene, a+ province on the wür of a 1e 
nia; but Sdpot, at the head of the Per 
2 — habafied7 his march; which was one coßtinded 
fucceſton f Neleqviiſhies,” The *Rothahs were 
almbſt eonſtimt h victorious, but already felt the 
hobrors of famine}, and u form interveni a 
Perſians, although difcouraged, ſerzed tha If 
of making a laſt" effort. Julian, thou . 
ethavmet tirne to put on his arfnour, f. 
with his uſuab bravery, and flew to every r. 
ter wyhere the danger was moſt preffing ; e 
Raule in wounded wich a javelin in the Her, þ ie fell, 
ſoon aſter mounted on 'horſebitk:; 50 e No A 
1 the loſs of bsc, he e 
imſelf to be carried to his tent, cryin our,” 5 
his wund was not mortal; and the moment it 
wan dreſfed was eager toreturh to the feld; but 
bis ſtrength failed, and he 8 bis end 
erb AAS 
Me 191 JK? 2 n ett $1 Aileen 
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OF DHE RO ANS. | 3% 
The death of this here Was as furptiſing as His coura- 
his Ae. In a hong diſcourſe” addreffed to His te 
_ friends; lie exp his jey at finding his ſoul 
ready to be diſengaged from the Bk of the 
body; thankted Gd for net Having Me Ter 
th periſh by a ednſpiraey, 4 Mes ring diſeaſe, 
or the ſword of a tyrant. He A alfüred them, 
that after havin _ 4 ewiltleſs life, itr the” 
_ exerciſe of his duty, 4 fbe to deſp fim, aud a ; 
zealous friend ws lde pubne od, 3 
a death ſo glorious as a fav Our frown Heaven; for, 
ſaid he, it argues" equal towardiet ts Wiſh for: ath | 
before it combs;- an to fear it tuen it Ir wndovid- 
able. He refuſed to nate his fücceſſor, We 4.4 
_ referred» the choice to his friendy; alid add 
that as à good citizeny he 0) Ifed to he ſuccted 
by a man Worthy of the ſovereignty; after le 
Ho: expired, ar the age Of thirt oH 

lapicalts concetiiilie Tul ay e 

i have been propagated by a" miſt eee 
ncal, deſerve no more ercdit than” the irtfatnodd oher - 
crimes and acts of cruelty with which it his' pic _ 
been endeàvGured to blacken his n' 7 though * 
that be luce tarniſlied by his hatte againſt 
Chriſtianity . Ammianus was an eye: Witneſs f 
therranſactions) and his narration bears the ſtatuß 5 
of truth. Though an admirer of Jultal, he 
does not diſſemble his faults, his vanity,” NETS 
ſuperſtition, and his | propeiſir mchte“! He" 
cenſures ſome parts of his conduct towards tlie 
Chriſtians. His inipartial ty has even milfled 5 


. Among many ber abſ ardities, the followini is rk 
notice. The unknown author of the acts ot St. Theodoret, 
who pretends to have followed the emperor, ſays, that the 

Wines atmy-confifted of angels in a human form. 


Vor. II. B b ſome 


WB SHGOKY: 
ſome * literati," who, as has been already 
remarked, believed him a favourer of Chriſtia- 
nmity. On the authority of his eſtimable hiſto- 

rian we may therefore ſecurely reſt our gudg- 

ment of a hero, who, notwithſtanding. his foibles, 
would have excited univerſal admiration by the 

jualities of his, head and heart, had not his apo- 
20 rendered him an object of deteſtation to the 
; 1 of his own times. Had he protected 
' the true religion, what praiſes would they mot 
have beſtowed, on him, when a holy. biſhop, in 
order to depreciate his character, thought * 
ſelf authoriſed to celebrate Conſtantius, who. was 
A a profelled Arian and a bad prince? 5 

As an, autho 1 of J ulian deſerves : the oY 
rence to, 155 5 cotemporaries. The moit 
| Curious of his works are the Satire of the Cæſar: 
"and the Miſapogon. Le wrote another againſt 
Chriſtianity, of which., only, ſome. fragments arc 


OY extant, qugted in the refutation of it by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. The later Platoniſts borrowed 


many of the Chriſtian doctrines, which they 
- endeavoured to veil under the abſurd allegories 
of polytheiſm. Their gods were only gemi, 
ſubordinate to the Supreme Being, which ipecious 
doctrine probably deluded this uncommon 
genius, and rendered him the Ape. al > 
abſurd ſuperſtitions... * 8 ith 
His letter to Themiſtius ; is.a finking dot of 
: his eſteem for philoſophy. By forming three 
T or four philoſophers,” ſays he, you may do 
« mankind more real ſervice than could be done 
6. © by a Ae of pre „The "Tens pa 
e 28 


* 0 advice 


* by 2 ' 


OF THE "ROMANS, 
, advice which may be uſeful to the ſtate; he 
„ diſcpurſes are ſupported by his actions. As 
he is himſelf what he deſires ther men ſnould 
- ©, be, his conduct is more perſuaſive and effica- 
e cious than the mandates of thoſe who can only 
* command.” ,; This eulogium could be juſti- 
fied only by the practice of philoſophy: | But in 
- that ge, where could a Socrates or a Phocion 
Libanius enjoyed the principal ſhare in Juli- 
an's friendſhip. That famous ſophiſt taught at 
Antioch when the emperpr came to that city; 
however, he did not prefent himſelf at court. 7 
was his friend, ſaid he, not his flatterer. Julian, 
"piqued at his coldneſs, wrote to him a billet, 
fllled with raillery and reproach, to which le 


received an anſwer, written on the ſame biller g 


and nearly in the ſame ſtile. He invited the 

ſophiſt to dinner. Ido not dine, replied the latter. 
ben we will ſup together, I have a head: ach, 
I tannot.— Ai lah come and ſee me often. —T will 
come when ſent for; I am afraid of being trouble- 
ſome. This boldneſs was not diſpleaſing to the 
emperor, who continued his intimacy with Li- 
banius during his whole life. 


No fact 1s better known in ancient hiſtory projet of 


than the unſucceſsful attempt made by this prince 7*bvildio 


to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. Ammia- of 
nus ſays, that he was prompted to this undertak- * 
ing by a deſire of immortalizing his name by 
great works, and that the workmen were ſtop⸗ 
d by volumes of flame which burſt out of the 


earth at different times. 
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Tbe Chriſtian authors aſeribe chib attempt to 
another motive, and fay his defign us to de rive 
Chriſtianity of the 97 drawn from the dil 
perſion af the Jews and the deſtruction of their 
tem ple; they add: a;great number of miracuious 
circumſtances, a particular aceount' of Which 
may be ſeen in our . hiſtorians. © We 


know not any ae e N the 
learned 1 
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Jur. IAN'S Skit Was Kellowed 107 F, general 
| conſternation. The victorious army was in 
want of every neceſſary, in the middle of the 
: enemy's. country, and the race of Conſtantius 
 Chlorus| was entirely extinct. Salluſt, præfect 

of the Eaſt, refuſed the empire, and adviſed 

putting off the election till the army in Meſopo- 

tamia could concur in it. But a head was want- 

ed, and the choice fell upon Jovian, captain of 

the guards, called Dong, who, og young, 
addicted to the pleaſures of the table, to wine, 

and women, ſhewed himſelf poſſeſſed of many 
excellent qualities, which 2 one day com- 

Kh 8 1 25 
Makes "a ent him propoſals 0 ce, r 
oo becauſe. he dreaded driving the 22258 to de- 
itt Sapor, ſpair, or deſigned, by amuſing them with the 
hopes of. a treaty, to teduce then to the extre- 
mity of famine. Jovian immediately diſpatched 
deputies to the Ferſian camp. Four days were 


a. "0 F 
1 1 EDN * paſſed 


OF, FRE ROMANS, $73 
in Degociauens,. during which the march 
of the army was diſcontinued; though, accord- 
ing do Ammianus, they might in that time have 

Cardyene, where they would bare en- 
joyed abundance and ſecurity, | The famine 
was-begome inſupportable, When Sepot demand. 
ed reſtirution of the five provinces on the 
Tit which had been ceded by his great _ 

father, Narſes, to Galerius, and li 
ſalted upon 4 put in poſſeſſion Niſibis, 
Singarw, and ome Father Places in Meſopota- 
mia. Theſe. diſhonourable conditions were ac- Firt ar. 


ceptecd, An the empire was 15 che kult time men of th 
Fit Jovian repalled. the I 


noa lene _— 
Tigris, withour havieg tors 

the prudence. 10 ſtipulate for a ſupply or 
Proviſions from " RE. . For bs, 2 bs 
troops were to feed upon 1 
their camels, and other beaſts of burthen. The 
inhabitants of Niſibis, who had thrice baffled the 
attempts of Sapor, earneſtly intreated permiſſion 
to defend themſelves, But the emperor, faith» 
ful to his engagements, forced them to evacuate 
the place, and his diſgrace was encreaſed by their 
deſpair. Julian would, doubtleſs, have pre- 
ferred a. glorious death to fo ignowiniqus a 
ACC. 
Pen may form an idea of the general indigna- The empe- 
tion, by the conduct of the people wle of Antioch. 8 chough 
Though Jovian was 2 zealous Chriſtian, and the infuked at 
news of his predeceſſor's death had been received 2 
by the Chrittians in that city with the moſt in- 
decent joy, the people, far op receiving him 
with the uſual applauſes, loaded him with 1atire, 


and oven wayld have broken out into à violent 
035 B b 3 ſedition, 


cheRomans, 


: * 
374 | 
» 


He protect 
Chriſtianity 
without «4 
ving re- 
courſe to 


yjolence, 


be 218 70 Bag. 
Sede had they not been ſome chat calmed by 
bes ræfect Salluſtius. 
owever, this prince's tay at Antioch was 
eee to the public good; and he gave 
proofs of real wiſdom, by healing the wounds 
of the «church, without diſturbing the ſtate, or 


offering violence to conſciences. The pagans 


were the more turbulent, as falſe zeal had' 1 im- 


mediately broken out, overthrown the altars, and 


inſulted and menaced the partiſans of idolatry. 
But Jovian was ſenſible that force in matters of 


W religion is a ſpecies of tyranny equally abſurd 


and odious, which, inſtead of enlightening the 


mind,, fills it with averſion, and produces hypo- 
3 criſy, a greater evil than error. He therefor 


left to every one the free exereiſe of his reli 
reſtored the privileges of the churches and 
clerks, and revived the ancient diſtributions of 


corn, Which; however, he reduced to one third 


during the dearth. He recalled St. Athanaſius 
from baniſnment, who had always been looked 

upon with deteſtation by the Arians as their moſt 
formidable enemy. In a council held at An- 
tioch, where the Nicene faith was confirmed, the 
emperor declared his intention to moleſt no man 
for his belief, and to favour all attempts to 
reconcile the jarring ſpirits. The heretics caballed 


Without ſurpriſing him, and the catholics 
12633 triumphed: without perſecution.” His conduct 
deſerves to be quoted as a model, for it met 
| with univerſal applauſe. +++ #2 53 ny bp / 


The empire had the Peoßpect of a uſt. and 
pacific reign ; Jovian was impatienth/ expected 
at Conſtantinople ad Rome, and — eager 


80 receive the * 5 nis Jubjefts in» thoſe 


8. 8407 1 two 
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two eitiesʒ for which purpoſe he ſet out from 

Antioch in the month of December. But his 

good fortune vaniſhed like a flaſti of lightning. 

While on his journey through Galatia, he wass 
found dead in his bed, having, probably, been 
ſtrangled by the vapour of charcoal with Which 
his chamber had been warmed. At his death he 

was only thirty three years of age, Altho' his reign 

was too ſhort, it may be looked upon as hav- Thi, rig 
ing been of great advantage to Chriſtianity. Had very advan- 
Julians — like him, profeſſed idolatry; Crank. 175 a 
and proſecuted his plan of policy for the de- . * 
ſtruction of che Chriſtian religion, two examples 
af this kind would, perhaps, have drawn on 
others; and a third: pagan emperor would pro- 
babhʒ have extended the miſchief wide. It is a. 
miracle in the order of Providence, to fee the 
moſt mortifying re igion eſtabliſn kfelf in the 
midſt of . notwithſtanding the faults and 
diſſenſions of 1 its ee > 41 26 orcs 
FR * nne Py en are . 
rn ME 77. 781 
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„FT ER an interregnum of eme Are "oo — 
army, then encamped at Nice in Bithynia, precise 
choſe for emperor Valentinian, who had ſtopped 7 bear © 
at Ancyra. His father, Gratian, was a native "I 

of Pannonia, of an obſcure family, who by his 
valour and uncommon ſtrength of body had 

raiſed himſelf from the rank of a. commoh ſoldier 

0 the dignity of count of Africa. The ſon, 

A Bb4 treading 


- The, 11 „ne hed 


—— 10 name a —— that the 


Sv 3 more be expoſed to the misfor- 
3 of, remaining without a head teen, an the 
3 intimidated by this: ſedition, he: thus ad- 

Ke ans ſed the gans It was in your power, 


ſaid he 2 to have made another empe- 
« ror, bu am by your choice raiſed to that 
yh dignity, it is now my: rovince to command, 
ae aud yours to obey. . Ldo not refuſe to take a 
eee Ae but I reſerve: to myſelf tha right of 
0 8, at ſuch an opportunity as I ſhall 
: think Proper, a. man worthy af you and of 
8 e. This diſcourſe impoſed ſilence on the 
mmmutineers; and a ſhort; time after Valentinian 
Chooſes bis named his brother Valens Auguſtus, in which- 
les, he Certainly leſs regarded the public good than 
the intereſt of his family. One of his captains 
| had Srgokly ſaid to him, if vou have à regard for 
pour family, you have a brother, if you love the 
ſtare, choole the moſt deſerving, an advice by 

| 5 10 ought to have profite. 
Barbazjans E, barbarians having no longer aJ — to 
= fear, , ad put TOE motion, and renewed I 
ol Gem their incurſions, The Alemains poured into Gaul 
and Rbria,(abe, counties of Tyrol, Trent, &c.) 
the Quadi and Sermatians into Pannonia, the. 
. Bits and Scots into the Roman territories in 
Britain, che Goths into Thrace, a number of 
Mooriſh Tribe ioto the provinces of — | 
rs) 4 4 a an 

1 A. | 


"4 


2 by the death of Jovian, attempted 
conqueſt of Armenia, which had formerly 
been a part of the Perſian empire. In order to 
make head againſt ſo many enemies, the ]1ũ“m— 9 | 
emperors divided their dominions. - Valens has 
che aft, i. e. Egypt, Aſia, and Thrace; Valen- Divifen of 
unan reſerving: the Welt to himſelf, not that ge 
preferred Rome to Conſtantinople, as might be 
imagined, for after the time of Conſtantius, e 
emperor had atdinariiy refided at Milan, as be- 
ing ſituated almoſt in the center of H domi- — 
r r ht ofrabrng 
During thoſe times of confuſion, one of the Regulations ; 
moſt eſſential meaſures-was the recruiting of the * Valenic | 
public treaſury,-which had beenexhauſted by the, re <nablim- 
Perſian war, and the maintenance af internal gun, he 
tranquility, which was inceſſantly diſturbed by 

the differences of religion. For this purpoſe 
Valentinian made ſeveral” political regulations. 
He declared that no perſan ſhould be exemptcl 
from contributing towands the expences of the a 
War againſt the barbarians, That the officers of 

his houſehold and the magiſtrates ought even to 
ſet an example of zeal as well as the clergy, The clergy 
whoſe peculiar profeſſion it is to relieve the *. 
miſerable. It is obſerved, that Conſtantius had 
exempted the clerks from this tax preciſely for 

the ſame reaſon, ſaying, that their gain would 

turn to the profit of the poor. But what was 
the conſequence if ſelf. intereſt was ſtronger than 


The preſents made on ſome occaſions to dhe The 8 
emperors by the ' cities had been cofifiderably cities chang- 


* 


bute. 


lefened by Julian, Who always looked upon ed into tri- 
vg : | them 


— 7 — — — © — 1 - 
beg rr 


„ TW SORT: 
chem as free. ilts; but Valentinian converted 


into a fixed tribute, from which none were 
exempted except” the ſenators; - Perha —— 
ſity made him ſecure this fund 9 470 
zlunde 5! - thing, may be alleged in his favour, chat he 
— *. publiſhedſe vere laws againſt extortion, the op- 
Preſſions of the collectors of the public revenue 
+5” being often more burthenſome to the — | 
NW che taxes themſelves. * W — 8 en 71. 

Tenten His conduct with: regard/to the object of wert 
— im importance was regulat ed hy the dictates of pru- 
. dence. Fheugh à Chriſtian, and determined 
eatholie, he taſerated paganiſm, the proſeription 
5 of: which would have Occaſioned violent com- 
maotions e The prieits were left in full on 
ses, 3 N of. their privileges; he even pron rewards. 
"ena to thoſe who filled their ſtation in an exem- 
- plary manner be ſuffered the Romans to keep 
their altar dedicated to Victory, for which they 
ſhewed-ſo great a predilection. With. regard 10 
He Stig the philoſophers, whoſe numbers had prodigi- 
rar, couſly eneresſed during the-reign of Julian, he 
ordered thoſ&whole lives were unſuitable to their 
bs profeſſion to return to their own country, be- 
| A | cafes it ii. Hmeful (theſe are bis own expreſſions} 
for men who booft of being proof againſt the attacks 
of - misfortune; nat io have ſufficient reſolution 10 

ſhare with lein e 7 Yan the weight of the public 

Mae. SOL 07 elt ait dan poet 

He honours He As ur it eee of duty not to intermeddle 


FN % oh; 


the clergy. in, cheological diſputes, leaving to the biſhops 
all doctrinal matters, and concerning himſciß 
only with what affected the political order of 
ſociety. If he baniſed St. Hilary of Poitiers 
from Milan, it nne een * 
25 5 : " 
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ion dee 22al ot that exclfiaſtc « 3 


gainſt the bi 
of the city, who was accuſed of 2 
Though” e r entertained the higheſt 
veneration for de pepe character, he oppoſed 
4 barrier to the avidity of the clergy, ſecular and ene 
regular, by prohibiting them from” frequentitig ous mate to 
the houſes of widows and orphans, and 'confif: tb clergy, 
cating all donations, even legacies made to then regular, by 
by women under a pretence of their being em . 
loyed- for pious” uſes. After the example of 
bu mew he enacted, that no man capable 7 
n offices ſhould be admitted into tue 
the clergy. Had wiſe pretantions been 
ken at the beginning, the e eee 
ſe paog EY laws would have been preyen HY 
r ſuch a government, religious quarre 
bn extinct, 2 5 orthodoxy gained = 
great advantages: Valens, on the contrary, who win. 
Vas a violent Arian,” and of a mercileſs: iſpoſi- | 
tion, perſecuted the catholics gran + 900 
firmly to eſtabliſtj his own ect. AN 


Both 'princes-adopted 7 landubte' wenſure' in berge yh 7 
cauſing me of the principal inhabitants of every of defenders 
town. to be choſen, under the title of defenders; pb 

for che protection of the weak, the preſervation towns, 

of order and quſtice, the correction e abuſes and 

ion, not by“a coercive power, which th 

W in a but 1 5 mes 
judicial procedures, and appeals to ſu uperior tri⸗ | 
bunals. It unfortunately happens, "that 'the 
mote prevalent diſorders are in a ſtate, the leſs e 
effecdually can ſuch offices be exerciſed. 

t "While Valertinian was employed in Gaul 3686. 
againſt” the Alemkins; who not having received Pin“ 


| therafual becker on rater ribuce kad croſſed 
F the 


i 5 


che Rhine and were e 
was on the point of be: 


* 5 
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* 
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pius, 95 relation of Julian, 
3 5 I of that 8 Was | 
ed of. aimin * 
8 WEE 5 1225 1 he 855 
n N to n The, 9 2 
15 Ro a8 3 ſecond Tiberiy he 
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5 "he 3% 112 3.40 ro 
|  Procopius 25 I a beg abe 
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mens,” faccels, 590 pfoc ee dar e A 
— Shen de i Hype t Cooffanti: 

nople $8 aer WII. hout any I Sr; and 

even ſeized upon Cyricus, © 1 F the 

3 - Countries, on, 0 0 = A of the lel- 
pont; but the fol A Nd 1 4 FE 

3 Sauen 1 Pf Te 
' himſelf unworth y, he 5 0 feated in Phrygia, 


and delivered vp. to Fo emperor, by whom he 
was immediately put to death. 
Wars with Valentinian Was too muc! em oyed in che 
die war with the Alemains to. be able tg. wel 
1 0 any aſſiſtance. Jovinus, an OR 
Wk. , who commanded i in that war, attacked 
barbarians, when their army was, divid det, 
defeated them in three engagements, and ſecure 
the frontiers from their incuxſions. One of their 
0 being, Ace to, the la ws. of aumanity, 


anged 


- 7d 
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punt de Byte foldiers, Jovinus' reſolved” W 2 
their rribune for tke murder, had not 
her proteſted dar che alone ere gullty of ir. 
ft Piem this per ioc We ſhall | ſee the Roman nate The Re 
diſpraced by A eh ufund atracieus aktiens. Prem bara, 
their mixture With che bartiaiians. tliey perfidiouts 
the manners 68"thoſk! nations, toe Which 1 
added their n vices end were no 
ſturtled at the commiſton of tredchery, erat 
and-the Blackeſt crlivies. Dreaching rhe enter- 
priſes of Vithieabus, another German king; and 
nor being able to ſeeure his perſon they bribed 
one of his' domeſties tb affaffi nate hit. Had 
their auceſtors purſued the! ſame (conduct, the 
name of Rome wodltd [care have: deen men · 
tioned in hiſtoryß. THE 
Walentinian has been repooarhen 1 When ele 
mitrng ſeveral acts of exeeſnve rigeur borders *r 
on tyranny. It was a maxim wich" him, har 
fevers "ts tht ſoul of juſtice, and juſtice of ſaves 
rigen. But he did net reflect that the ran 
witd-ireally-foſt, is only rigid againſt erimks, 
and that exceſſtwe ſeverity And ro inju ties,” 
The celebr ated /Preetextaru $5- ptefect of Rome Prætextatus 
"Zexlous Pagan, was better acquainted with, 3 
10 rules that men- in authority ought to pre- Rome. 
ſeride to themſelves! His incorreptible equity 
Was always tempered” with mildneſs, and ie s 
eiſions were invariably" reſpe&ted as a ſource of 
the pablic good. He appeaſed the tumults 
exert by * ſchiſm of Urſinus, an affair 
Which, bel denn the ſcandal it raiſed 1 in the | 
church, "deſerves à particular narration. 4 
After the dentht of pope I berius, ds for 160" 25 
Having ſubſcribed fie Arian confeſſion, Dama- fl nota 


Rome al- 
ſus 
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eren wacidaically cleſied 3 but the deſire of 
Rs honours and riches ſtitred up a rival. If we 
may believe Ammianus, ambitious men looked 
- with eager deſire upon that eminent ſtation, 
_ | Which was formerly the Foſt of fatigue and 
dadanger. They perceive,” ſays he, that it 
vill give them an opportunity of accumu- 
. lating a fortune by the liberalities of the wo- 
e men, that they can then ride in chariots, ap- 
2 os nat in a magnificent dreſs, and keep a better 
rniſned table than ſovereign princes : but 
15 it were better for them did they imitate ſome 
of the biſhops in the provinces, who, by their 
„ frugality, ſimplicity, and modeſty, gain the 
love of the eternal Creator, and the ene 
« his true worſhippers.” . 
bree 4 Urſinus, a deacon of the nb * Rome, 
Fa, bormed a deſign. of depriving Damaſus of the 
chen pontificate, ſecured a party, received ordination, | 
and held out a ſiege againſt the pope's parti- 
ſans. A cathedral, in Which he intrenched him- 
ſelf, became a theatre of war, where one hun- 
dred and thirty lives were loſt. The emperor 
. ſentenced him+to-baniſhment, and Prætextatus 
drove out the ſchiſmatics by force of arms; 
but the ſchiſm was not entirely healed till 
ſeveral years after. This may be looked upon 
as a prelude to thoſe dreadful miſchiefs which 
ambition engendered in the boſom of the church. 
They certainly had even then grown to a very 
conſiderable height, as the example of ſo many 
Hhuooly biſhops was not ſufficient to reſtrain them. 
Origin un : While the Weſt enjoyed the ſweets of tran- 
of the oy ne een hp the an was e 
Goths, i. 8 ty ed 
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ed by the zeal of Valens for Arianiſm ar thee ng nes 
ame time that he drew upon the empire a 

number of enemies capable of overturning it, 

and whom we ſhall ſoon. ſee: eſtabliſhing their 
dominion! in the Weſt. Theſe were the Goths, 
a people before this periotl rend wned in hiſtory, 
tand -whaideferve our particulat notice: 
According ito the opinion of the moſt judi- — 
cious authors, the Goths originally inhabite 

the country of Scandinavia (ats preſent Sweden 
:and Norway) called bycthe ancients the nurſery 
»of ations; one province of which, ſtril retains 
the name of Gothland. Some centuries before 
the Chriſtian ra they had emigrated it ſearch 
offſa ſettlement elſewhere, when feveral of cheir 

tribes, the Rugii, the Vandals, the Lombards, * 
the Heruli, fixed their reſidence in Gertnany.— en, ny 
In the ſecond century, the bulk of the nation 
having penetrated to the coaſts of the Pals 
Mæptis, eſtabliſned themſelves in thoſe regions, 
hertee they extended their conqueſts with great 
rapidity: under the reign of Valens they gained 
poſſeſſion of Dacia (at preſent Walachia. 8c.) 
and+were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Oitro- 
goths and: Viſigoths; | the firſt idhabiting»'the 
douſts of the Euxine, and towards the mouth 

of che Danube, the ſecond | dwelling: dung che 
backs ofbnat river! l 07 41,9707 
Being men of — * figure, 4 martial e Odette 
fition; ſound ſenſe, remarkable for their chaſtiry that people, 
and; ſteadineſs they were diſtinguiſned from the netion 
herd of barbarians by their ſuperior: qualifica- ee 
tions. Their princes” bore only the title of TY 
Judges; a name which» they looked upon as 
more reſpectable than that of Kings. Their 5 
laws \ 


Sf 
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— were diſtinct, clear, and invariably ob- 


ſerved. (They are extant in the code of Theo- 


doric, and ſhall be noticed afterwards.) Clau- 


dius II. Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, had 


ſtopped the progteſs of this conquering nation. 
Galerius and Conſtantine had uſed them as 
auxiliaries, it being ſtipulated that they ſhould 


furniſſi forty thouſand troops upon demand. 
After the death of Julian, who deſpiſed them, 


they again began to be formidable, and laid 
waſte the leſſer Scythia, which they did not 
quit but in conſideration of a contribution paid 
them for its ranſom. Valens aftctwards een 


the. war by his imprudent conduct. 


Valens 
makes war 
againſt them 
. with ſucceſs, 


: den retreat, laid down 1 arms, and were 


They had ſent three thouſand 258 to the 
aſſiſtance of Procopius, . upon him to 
be the lawful emperor, becauſe he Was couſin 

to Julian. This corps being ſurrounded in 


treated as priſoners: the empetor refuſing to 


releaſe them, a war became unavoidable, how- 


ever it muſt be allowed that he made prepara ; 
tions for it with prudence. His cecononny fur- 
niſhed him with ſufficient funds for carrying it 


on, and he was enabled even to diminiſh inſtrad 


of augmenting the taxes. By the ſuperiority of 
his forces he obliged the barbarians, after three 
campaigns, to accept the terms he Was pleaſed 


to preſcribe, and to engage not to paſs the 


Danube: but, without 0.5 aſide their reſent- | 


ment, they only waited a more favourable; 


portunity; and we ſhall fcc Valens at laſt fink 


Treachery 
of the Ro- 
mans to the 


on 


under their efforts. 3 
On the other ſide, Vadadeinint — che 
Aleman at on on the 8 and —_ | 
. wards - 
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wards coneludedd a treaty; by Which It was ſti⸗ 
pulated, that neither of them ſnould invade the 
territories of the other. But the Romans vis- 
lated their agreement by erecting forts on tlie 


alas 
and Saxons, 


lands of the barbarians, who in return cut the 


workmen to pieces. Thus treaties concluded 


with a treacherous deſign ſerved only as a pre- 


paration for new ſcenes of maſſacre. The Saxons, 


another tribe of barbarians, who ſailed up the 


rivers in light barks, and extended their depre - 


dations far and wide, likewiſe experienced the 


perfidy of the Romans. A truce had been 
ae them with permiſſion to retire, but 


were intereepted by an ambuſh, in which 
they all periſhed, after defending themſelves like 


madmen. No advantage rk; be reaped fromm 3 . 
ſuch injurious conduct, unleſs the Romans could 


have exterminated innumerable nations whpſe : 


reve e they provoked. | 
1600 after Macrian, king, of ah Alemeins, 


ning new diſturbances, Valentinian, in order Gmany 


Another 


affair in 
e 


to engage him in a 8 with a foreign enemy, 8 


ſolicited the ki 


forces againſt the common enemy. The Bur- 
ridians marched to the banks of the Rhine; 


ut, not being joined by the Romans as they 


expected, flew into a rage at the diſappoint- 


ment, and, inſtead of attacking the Alemains, 


returned to their own country, after -mafſacring 


the Burgundians, a nation 
near the head of the river Meine, to join his 


all the Tulgoets of the ns d. who. fell into cheir 


hands. 
The emperor aid not ſpate his own Kubjelis; 
it is true he enacted excellent laws, but his im- 
petuous and violent w_ prompted him te 
Vor. II. acts 


Valenti- 


nian's ern 
elt. 
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a tts of cruelty and injuſtice. A governor having 
ſolicited preferment to a better employment: 
As be is not content with his preſent office, cried 
the emperor, I will give him another : Cut off bis 
bead; which order was immediately put in exe- 
cution. He fed two favourite bears with the 
carcaſſes of thoſe perſons whom he cauſed to be 


put to death, 


* 


Maximin, prefect of Gaul, enjoyed the great- 


eſt ſhare of his confidence, a man of a ſanguinary 


-temper, who had the effrontery to ſay: No man 


muſt flatter himſelf that hei is innocent, uben it is 


Two kings 
treache- 
zouſly mur- 
dered by the 
Romans, 


Para, king of Armenia, being ſuſpected by 


my pleaſure be ſhould be guilty. — The Romans be- 
came every day more barbarous and abandoned. 


We ſhudder at beholding them treacherouſſy 


embruing their hands in the blood of princes. 


Valens, count Trajan was employed to deſtroy 
him; and he was aſſaſſinated at an entertain» 
ment to which he had been invited. Sabinius, 


kingof the Quadi, having made ſome complaints, 


becauſe Valentinian had erected a fort in his ter- 
ritories, a ſon of the præfect Maximin was ſent 
into the country with the title of duke, by whom 
that unſuſpecting prince was in like manner in · 
vited to an entertainment and murdered as. he 
roſe from table. eee een 4 0 
This infamous deed occaſioned the emperor's 
death. The Quadi paſſed the Danube and laid 
walte the country with fire and ſword; When Va- 
lentinian in return ravaging their lands, they ſent 


him a ſubmiſſive deputation; conſiſting of the 


Jo mean, and their appearance ſo ruſtic, that ha 
l ai erb for an infule.agd- training 


rincipal men of the nation; but their dreſs was 


» © a * ay 
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his voice, in a fit of rage, burſt a vein, and ſoon 
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I ſixteen years of age, had borne: the title ceeds Valen- 
of Auguſtus from his ninth year. This religious 
prince, who. was a pupil of the poet Auſonius, 
had received a pious and polite education, rather 
than one proper to qualify him for the govern- 
ment of an empire; and to an excellent diſpoſi - 
tion, joined a weakneſs of character which might 
be attended wich dangerous conſequences. The 
army aſſociated with him his brother Valentinian 
Ilan infant of four years of age, for whom he 
entertained: a paternal affection. Gratian begun 
his reign with an act of the greateſt injuſtice; ſo 
obnoxious are princes to the commiſſion of enor- 
mous faults, when their own judgment being 
inſufficient todirect them, they are blindly guided 
by the paſſions of other men. The mot ſpotleſs 
innocence was blackened to him by the intrigues 
of the court, and he cauſed the famous count He puts!ts 
Theodoſius to be executed at Carthage; a man, Thesdedu, 
who had ; a little before ſuppreſſed a rebellion » greatman, 
raiſed by an African prince; who had ſaved Bris | 
tain; on all occaſions ſhewn. himſelf the firmeſt 
ſupport of the empire; and heightened the luſtre 
of his triumphs by the N of his . | 
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The præfect Maximin was probably the cauſe 
of his condemnation, but he afterwards met With 
the like fate. Being convicted of ſeveral crimes, 
he was beheaded, as were two other inſtruments 
of tyranny. The emperor reſtored the ancient 
privilege of the ſenators, not to be put to the 
torture, anexemption which the barbarous Maxi- 
min had always treated with contempt. | 
The Eaſt grew every day more unhappy under 
- Valens., That diſtruſtful, mean - ſpirited, and 
. cruel prince, had for ſome time curbed or diſ- 
ſembled his vices. Though a perſecutor of the 
orthodox religion, he had at leaſt ſhewn modera- 
tion and equity in other reſpects, and had gained 
honour by his defeat of the Goths; but elated by 
ſome" flight advantages over the Perſians, he 
thought himſelf entitled to liſten only to the voie 
of flattery, and give the rein to his paſſions: every 
one was: ſacrificed whom calumny blackened; 
and he became inexorable in the exerciſe of de · 
ſpotiſm ; for it was a maxim with him, that unbe- 
ever was e - appeaſed, eafily forſook the path of 
juſtice. ic hatred and frequent conſpiracies 
demonſtrated the falſchood of his me, r. the 
injuſtice of his government. 7 
So eagetly did the people defire- his gennh, 2 
that they had recourſe to magic in order to diſh - 
cover his ſucceſſor. Theodorus, a popular man 


of reſpectable character, ſuffered himſelf to be 


deluded by the im poſtures of ſome pretenders to 
n who flattered him with being deſtined 
to the empire, and fell a ſaerifice to his fooliſh 
. I is = — — yea enecu. 
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ſübjected to the executioner thoſe Who Gbr not 
be 9 7 75 with any real crime. | 
: — * me fires were Kindled for 7 Maximus 
puniſhment of philoſophers, the greateſt part 
whom were in uruared with didieulous 7 — lee, 
With their books were burnt ſeveral treatiſes of 
natural philoſophy, juriſprudence, and even PS, 
lite ire he celebrated M Ain En: | 
preceptor, was beheaded, at Epheſus. He on- 
ed that he was acquainted With the oracle 1 it fa⸗ 
vour of: Theodorvs, . but added that the honour” | 
of philoſophy prohibited him from betray in che 
ſeeret, +5 His friends. © His death, ſays M. LE 
cared un juſt to none but the 20. 
1 RK ans of Koser. But the crime 
for which. he ſuffered "was. neither well authen- 
ticated nar in its nature capital; or is ĩt to be 17 
ppſed-rhat'! he ought, at ſuch a diſtance of tim 
to. have hot: puniſhed for. reaching Julian elle 


| dodrines'? 
All that the einpire had hitherto ſuffered Foal The Rune 


3 cauſe a re- 


the barbarians i is nothing in compariſon ONE OT 
we ate how to relate. To form a juſt idea of 'theempirg 
the revolution, it is neceſſary to be acquainted 
with, the Huns, who properly were the authors 

of it; a nation which had {truck ſuch terror, _— 
the hiſtorian Jornandes derives its origin from Fd 
the commerce of devils with witches. The learn [954% 
ed M. de Guignes has extracted from the Chineſe 
books an account of them not to be found elſe-. 
where. The Huns, a people entirely unknown They were 


known in 


in Europe, where they were one day to commit Chins fog . 
ſu uch devaſtations, were known in China more — 


than two thouſand years before Chriſt, They ** 
inhabited a country on the north of that em pie 
e * OR 


4 this fero- 
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extending five hundred leagues from weſt to eaſt, 
where the * bordered on the Mantchew Tartars, 


and three hundred from north to ſouth, reaching 


g to Tibet and the great wall of China. = 


They were a people equally hideous in "their 
appearance, and ſavage in their manners; whe 
hved upon raw roots, or fleſh, with no other 
drefling than What. it received berween the backs 


looked upon every kind of cloſe habitation as 2 


tomb; led a roving, paſtaral life in the woods 


and foreſts, carrying their families in wag ggons; 


ok; . on . and. heyer 


XX 


| by e women in common; were 5 


ed with every virtue, except an intrepid courage 
and uncommon fidelity to their Word; made 
continual incurſions on the territories” of their 
neighbours, and eagerly ſought every opportu- 


nit of ſeizing upon countries more favoured by 
nature than their own defarts. ! Ir. was to defend 
China a 74 thoſe barbarians that the emperors 


built t reat wall which extends about four 
hundred den In a word, they were the moſt 
formidable people Tartary-ever produced. 
Civil wars having been kindled Amon them; | 
the northern Huns were vanquiſhed, an retired. 


to the welt, Several hords rejoined near. Sit eri, 


and being driven to the ſouth, by new ribes 


pouring into weſtern Tartary, fied th {gl 


and attacked the Alans, who dwelt upon che 


coaſts of the Palus Mæotis (the ſea of Zabache - / 

or Aſoph), a roving nation like themſelves, but 

of better make, and leſs ag yer ee 
W 
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who flead their ſlain enemies, and of the ſkin 
which they took off together with the head, made 
houſings for their horſes. The Alans fled, ſome to 
the others to the weſt of the Tanais (Don), 


and a third party towards the Danube, The 


Huns occupied the vaſt country between the 
Wolga and the Tanais, but ſoon quitted it in 
jueſt of other habitations. 9852 


Greedy of new conqueſts, they croſſed: the 


Tanais, maſſacred the Alans and other barbarous 


nations, or obliged them to join their ſtandards, 


drove the Oſtrogoths from the Boryſthenes (the 


Drieper) and afterwards from the Nieſter. At 
laſt they attacked the Viſigoths, whom they 
forced to retire acroſs the Danube. Thoſe 
4 nations,” ſays Monteſquieu, ſeemed to pre- 
cipitate themſelves upon one another; and 


Aff 1 — to gain new weight in order to 
« craſh Europe. 


The Goths, | whoſe king Ermaneric had ex- 
tended his conqueſts from the Danube to the | The - 
Baltic, being ſtruck with a panic, and looking and Lars 
upon the Huns as monſters who devoured men, 55 
only thought of finding an aſylum from their 


ey drive... 
cares 
Alans, and 
' afterwards 
the Goths, 


fury; with this deſign the Viſigoths, to the nume 
ber of two hundred thouſand, preſented them- 
ſelves on the banks of the Danube, earneſtly 


entreating the Romans to grant them a paſſage 
and receive: them into the empire as ſubjects, 
who would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in 


its defence. Meſſengers were diſpatched to know 
the pleaſure of Valens, who, delighted with the 
acquiſition of a nation entirely conſiſting of ſol- 


diers, without reflecting that they might one daß 


become formidable enemies, granted them a 


— 
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ſettlement; in Thrace, on condition that they, 


delivered: up their arms before they, paſſed. the 


river. But the Romans were more eager to plun- 


Theſe bar- 


logs. 
'Thracey 


nin oe of the empire, it was indiſpenſably e en 
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watch them carefully, and avoid, giying 
the leaſt cauſe of provocation; but Lupicinus, 


der than diſarm them; and the e | 


the barbarians taking advantage of this fatal avi- 
dity, preſerved their ſwords and javelins, for 
which. they willingly gave up every thing elſe. 
The Oſtrogoths next appeared, ter bn 
l ee 


eneamped for ſome time in the neighbourhoo 

the Nieſter. The emperor at laſt began to be 
afraid of admitting ſuch a multitude of dange- 
rous gueſts, and rejected their demand 3 


troops having quitted the Danube in order to 
eſcort the new eomers, whom they wanted to re- 
move to rhe interior parts of the country, they 
paſſed. without oppoſition. Thus was the bar- 
rier thrown: down between the Romans and that 
nation by which they had been ſo long menaced. 

Theſe barbarians being once within the limits. 


em 


4 * 
' 
= 


+. + *cquntofThrace, obſerved a quite contrary con- 


a 
” 


_ viſions, and without taking any proper precau- 


— 


P — 
— 


their army and ſhare in the ſpoils; far it was from. * 


4 = 


| fuch. junctions: that the Darbarians, ſometimes.” | 


became-ſo formidable, 


duct. He ꝓrohibited them from purchaſing pro- 


tions to keep them under, dtove them to the 
utmoſt pitchof fury, Under the conduct of Eri - 
tigern, they overſpread) Thrace, like a. deluge, 
filled it with blood and. devaſtation, and;alrgady, - 
ſttruck the Romans with conſternation; after 
„which they invited the Huns and Alans . j 
driven them out of. their-territoriesz to encreaſe 


* 


- , * 
p * ul os. | . 14 8 . » "WY * 
oy 3," Saf n 4 1 4 40 7 i d : 
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Valens. concluded. a peace with Sapor. e Ta, Valenz 


* 
to march in perſon to the defence. of . a 


From. a. groundleſs perſuafion, that the, Go them. with. A 
would defend the empire, he had diſcharę PE > ed troops, 3 
road part of the old troops; and leyi 

the provinces and cities a tax, inſtead, of br ; 
of ſoldiers they uſually furnibed, in aword; he 
| had drawn the enemy upon himſelf frer of ras. 
with the neceſſary means of defence. . His army, 


time when he had the greateſt. need of brave. | 02 
well diſeiplined forces. 1 

He arrived AL onltantinb le, the enyirons of 
which were already” infeſted by the barbarians, 


— 


marching i in- perſon. to his aid; but from n motives, * = 
of jealouſy; and vanity, he would not wait: for his a 
colleague, who, he Was 8 0 R are wk 
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«a roger joining a to K ow”. 
the Roman army in pieces. Valens The cit- 
but the eircumſtauces of his drath are unknown. of his dent 
It is ſaid that beinghwounded/he retired to à cot- uncertain, 
tage, which the Goths burned down without 
knowing that he was in it. It is added, that 
the people of Antiochz to expreſs their hatred Aer A 
of him, had formerly a cuſtom of ſaying, by way 9 5 
of imprecation, So inay Vulens be hurntd aliue. ö 
The report of this imprecation, with the burning 
of the cottage was ſufficient to make that ac- 
count the moſt current, becauſe x ir AT ans, 
neareſt to the marvellous. _ _ 

Had the Goths underſtood the og beſi iegirig * The Ob 
Fs Thrace, muſt have been entirely ſubdue 

But 


J 
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gas ano. But the were not Even acquainted with'the'r ma- 
Vo K 2 7 neceflary for that purpoſe, and Hough 
_ accuſtorned to brave death, Were fo tertiftel ß 
A a large ſtone ſhot from the walls of Adrianopl 
that Had it not been for the interpoſition al el 
generals, they would have immediately taken 
Hight. After Fruirleſsly attacking e 6 
Petinthus, and Conftantinople, they ſpread cir 
 Tayagesover a wide extent of count Funck bolt 
Joined by other troops of barbar hs, carried 
det nn havock into Achaia on one ſide, and Panhianld 
. on the other. Friti amazed E 1 with 


r! 


i, NO reſiſtance, conld 929 help exp ith hy | 

pPtiſe at the itppru the Ae dot „ WI 

" ne 1 55 e ht theme Roe mil rhafters of a country Which 
Ni 55 c eue not defend: They un eftionably po 

feſs 7758 \faid he, by the "ſame" UL that flocks a 

ab where they Feed. 1 | 
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"From the elevation of Theoofus 1 the death 930 
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PS... RATION, on his RY at Enke x 
takes Thee. U ple, N the neceſſity of proc belt . 


ee, to Himſelf ee ſupport, L the eyes 


gue, and. "Theodolivs,'1 eo of ti great gee wm 
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he had put. to death, and who his ihe. aw 
ae „ had retired. into e 1 = 
conduct he made _ himſelf e K re 1 Jag 
beloved. - Being recalled to court an N 
neral of the troops, he defeated an army of Goths 
and Sarmatians near the Danube, 10 was ad- 
mitted to a ſhare of the ſovereignty. b My the em- 
peror, who yielded to him the empire of the Eaſt, 
with a conſiderable part of —.— Dacia, Mzfia, - 
and all Greece, tat which were then waſted A 


by the barbarians. _ . 
The new Auguſtus who. Was «then thirty-two © Serbe N 
years of age, by his courage and magnanimit ß — 


ſhewed himſelf worthy of his dignity. | For a g 
Prince, ſaid he, the eſſential point it not to YM 
lang, But to live well, His wife Flaccilla con- 
ſtantly excited him to the practice of virtue, f. 
which ſhe was a pattera, and often repeated to 
him theſe words. Think of <wbat you have been, 
and what you are. Zoſimus repreſents Theodo- : 
ſius as a voluptuous, unjuſt prince; governed tend 
by buffoons and eunuchs; who filled his court; by Zofnu, 
in himfelf deſerving no praiſe, and indebted for f 
all his glory to his generals. But this author's 
partiality againſt the Chriſtian ede renders 
his teſtimony very ſuſpicious. | 

It is with more reaſon that he reproaches Theo-- The The deer £ 
dofius with having doubled the commanderies, ed i rad inns the 
whoſe. number was already too burdenſome to wer.. 
the public; and receiving the barbarians into 
the troops, whoſe diſcipline they neceſſarily cor- 
rupted, at the ſame time that they learned the 

art of conquering the Romans. An immenſe 

EN of Goths came from the north of tbe 
ae to frye 1 in che armies of the empire, the 


N41 greateſt 


* 
— pls N 
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part with ho frien intentions! Our 
» to _ e Theodoffus {i all be be determined b by 
Zales We shall der give an Kiepe of: ſomt vr his 
Theodobu firſt Lacs, which principally relate to the general 
religion, VE of ſociery: Having received baptiſm dur- 
. a dan eros differnper, with which” he was 
py inthe ſecond! year of his reign, he employ- 

5 ed himfelf ſeriouſly: in advancingthe Cre of 

He pro-. _refigion. By A la addteſfed tothe people of Con- 
Saite, ſtantinople, it Hi enacted, that rr fects Mall 


. profeſs the carholic faith 5 regard re 3 the arti- 
cle of the trini 9 0 that” the ho de not con- 
forts, mall ! © called; heretics: 
te adds he, e a Dent igeatite Gt. 
a eu 1 Acc as it foal] 70 7 ſe divine pro- 
He orders  vitdence to inf ire 1. Þ V another: aw he ordered. 
. criminal 9 8 to her ft topped: during, 
ehe the time of Feat; His reaſon for this was, that 
GH bp J 0 oh dig not to puniſh crimiivials « at 4 Roſe. 
4 eee they-expetzed e. Ged tht rem fon of their - 
> - own #an[reons. A motive lets worthy of ale. 
ler a e of. . ohen bie | 
1 EE of che dei FE in order to be effec- 
Lew for par tiia}oug 8 ho ps to be ſpeedy, After 
_— ow” the of Val en, in Höndur of the ; 
| tl Wb. 1 -. feſfiva FER; ante e to 
eri ee 7 tt 13 cönvicke 1 98 
CITES,” & that alle! He of 1 
infflenced" civil and pg Wa ally, 1 Thy 
5 e. wist 
ale in Pröpofrion as the; ak leis 
* 1 8 Were Ee . 
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hes O any Princes had conderaned. = =» 
ple to eradicate) it was enatted, q 

bh 9 ak be detained. priſoner, in 
92 Ro 0 ler the 8 of retaliation, 
ge was found falſe and malicious; and, 


aa d. gh proceſs ſhould be quickly brought to; p | 


an iſſue, that the guiley perſon might pe Peedly Hee 
puniſbed, 5 VE BONO. be 8 * 
e 98A 


crates.” Some po: his 5 eff had done he. 
ſame thing, though with little zan be- 
cauſe laws are good only ſo far as a exe 
cuted, and under a bad e 16 W 
ee to enforce thei, 2 


3 


h He declares yes ky and Data 75 


incapable of making a will, or of receiving any 
Pay and en ſuch abhorrence againit 


the Itter, that he ronounced them worthy of 5 e 
death. He ſucceſſively aſſembled à number o | 


cod to fix the faith which had been already 
fixed by a multitude of deciſions. But without. . 


ſpeaking, of the vait diſorders occaſioned by pe- 
mitting e to proceed to violence, we _ 
ſhall only obſerve, that theſe, laws were ſo. fr 
from remedying the eyil, that Theodoſius\ was, 
9 d e une every year. Not e 
5 
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a fund of knowled ſufficient to give him 
| *s ideas on that ſubj fee he perhaps ee 
© that religious belief” might be „ at the 
pleaſure of an abſolute eſtes which certainly 
-*, was not the opinion of Lactantius, nor che other 
. | fathers: of the church, 
| Crain's  *Gratian with equal zeal ſkewed fil leſs pru- 
m——_ " diihee. Far from imitating his father, Valen- 
* tinian, and ſupporting a worſhip which it was 
"not. in his power to Res he provoked the 
Pagans by his violent attacks on their religion. 
- The altar of victory in the ſenate. was thrown 
don, the revenues of the pontiffs confiſcated, 
the privileges of the inferior prieſts and of the 
veſtals withdrawn. In vain did the Pagan 
ſenators preſent a petition, praying a repeal of 
thoſe ordinances; the emperor, prejudiced by 
defend St. Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, ho hoped the 
. We ruin of” 5 5 5 would not even admit 
ee their deputies to an audience; and their affec- 
tions were {till more alienated by his refuſing the 
— "HH of" Poutifex Maximus, which was an. . 
age of the imperial dignity. 


He favours 


Rome being afflicted by a Sm the peo le 
9 did not fail to attribute 4 to the wrath Sf Ee p | 


gods ; and Gratian ſeeing himſelf become i 
obje&t'of hatred to his ſubjects, laviſhed his fa- 
voutson'the Alans, and other barbarians, whom 
he preferred to all offices in the court and army, 
and even wore their dreſs. A general revolt 
Maximus was ready to break out, and Maximus, gover- 
ed empery — 8 the 5 uſe of the cir- 
and marches c is troops I any longer to 
aps ps ackfiviledae an emperor re ny Fo fares, 3 
__— the — F ch 
an 
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and inveſted him with the purple, 3 thou gh 
he eagerly deſired, yet from a ſhameful 7 5 | 
fy, but often one f the favourite inſtruments of . 
ambition, he ſeemed to accept with reluctance. 
Maximus, without loſing. time, croſſed the * 
northern part of Gaul, and met pee army | Gratlen | 


t 
* 

* CY 
{ 
- 1 1 
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near Paris, who being abandoned by his troops, FE 5 
fled Precipitately towards the "Alps . FE: 8a. 
cities ſhutting their gates againſt nh he 
on A dilguiſe in order to eſcape the purſuit offs 
enemies; but no where meetin ng wich a faibfot eben 
friend, Was betrayed and murdered, Perhaps 
the chcomiums Neided upon him 95 St. Am- 

broſe are in part Lats to 6 pre Judice, Fei 
torgus, an Al, has mp ared Don to Nero, 
Li "by the generality of hiſtorians, he has en 

8 reſented as a good emperor. * Cy SOLON 


wr" 5 18 * 
— % 


At 'was a great advantage to the chu 19 | h that. Great 
| Ambroſe, who was reſpected and belove + T the ties ee 
cho, 1 5 to a great genius yp 4 


tefitions of 4 'man, Who yy a miller Nb — 5 1 * 
called to the ep iſco! acy as a Pattern o ſanity, . 
and who Ale it à duty to ſelt the church- -plate | 


for the relief of the needy. 8 TEEN 
er Due 119093 503 9a iin 0. ng a | 
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Aw — of Valentinian 1. with 
to 'the e of Theſalonica. 555 


I ay: II. Sue and brother | 
def Gratian, being only twelve years of 
Us . Juſtina governed the empire 10 E 
me. As his tender age rendered him incap- 
& of Lupporting the weight of a war, he my 
7 -an accommodation with Maximus, w 
on condition, of poſſeſſing Gaul, Spain, fn 
+ Britain, Juffered him. to retain the other pro- 
* vinces,. . Even Theodoſius acknowledged the 
| tyrant's unlawful fitle, becauſe it was not * 
ban = in bis poser co dethrone him. 
4 Wt: Prince, who had gained repeated victories 
Hs over The: batbarians,. {ill labonred to ſtrengthen. 


— his og authority. To the toils of war he ed 


es ok legiſlation, but on ſome occaſions = 

a 185 (tar e en . ma of ſa- 
city tit m to the name 2 great 

| 5 1 5 Of this we haye an inſtance in a 15 
to the flames couſins· german wha 


chf 
2 out, a fpecual PPE. Om. bay 


e _ ſevere a puniſhment” againſt alli- 
- ances which had before been permitted, and, 
After that, ſtill to permit them by a diſpenſation 
2 a ſtrange inconſiſtency. 1 reſtored 
e latitude with regard to thoſe mar- 
bue the ce canon dow * + adopted the "vn 
Ronen n 
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lation of Theodoſius, and many new reſtrictions be” 
have in proceſs of time been added. 

 . Notwithſtanding ſo many edicts in e * 
Chriſtianity, the empire was ſtill diſturbed by dran: 
_ the, quarrels between the old and new religions. | 
Prætextatus, whoſe eminent virtue made him 

the firmeſt ſupport of idolatry, at the ſame 

time that it procured him the eſteem even of 

the Chriſtians, was dead but Symmachus, the 

new præefect of Rome, in ſome degree inhe- 

rited his ſentiments. Several men of worthleſs 5 
characters being raiſed to dignities, this man, in His ſuccefs - 

a letter to Valentinian, had the courage to tell re 
him, that men of honour could always be found 40 a me 
ſupply the offices of ſtate;; that in order to diſco ber = 
them, "the firſt: hep uus to rejef? all ſalicitors for ni. 
places, and among the reſt would certainly be found" 

People who deſenued them. M. Le Beau — 8 
ures chat this remonſtrance was anſwered by a 

reſcript to Symmachus conceived in the — 

ing terms: It is not permitted to reaſon on tbe de- Beſpoti 
ciſſous of the ſovereign z to call in gueſtian the merit t r 
of a man tobom 1 ir 
an offence againſt the majeſty of the emperor, Here | 

we lee on one fide the honeſt freedom of a mag A 

irate zealous for the public weal, on the 

all the pride of deſpotiſm. E 5 

| 1 this magiſtrate e himſelf Petition of 
equally a fayourer of idolatry,” Whether he ap- 57 1 
proved of it in itſelf, or rather believed it in- zh. 
grafted into the conſtitution of the empire. He 
preſented to the emperor a 


petition, in name 


of the ſenate, praying the reſtoration of the altar 
of victory, and the privileges of the prieſthood; ; 
in which he inſiſted upon the toleration granted 
Vor. II. D d by 


The HILST ORT 
by Conſtantine, Jovian, and Valentinian I.; at. 
tributing the ancient proſperity of Rome to the 
wWorſnhip of the gods, and 1 its rr paged to theis 
| 9 N15 | 

St. Ambroſe. n "New up a counter 
petition, in which he eloguetitly defended the 

cauſe of ' Chriſtianity, ' and remonſtrated with 
energy againſt the injuſtice "of ' the pagans: 
They complain of their loſſes,“ ſays he in his 
be to the emperor, thoſe very men who 
<< never ſpared oùr blood, who levelled our 
„ churches with the ground. They demand 
„ immunities, who under Julian refuſed us the 
common privilege of ſpeaking and e ”; 
His anſwer to Symmachus is ſtill more fi irited. 
The council had given their opinions in favour 


df the petition, but Valentinian followed the ad- 
vice of St. Ambtoſe, and it was rejected. The 


Chriſtians were ſatisfied, and things ought to have 
been carried no farther: however, ſome calum- 

niators were de ſirous of ruining Symmachus; 
but he exculpated himſelf even by the teſtimony 


of Aer as well as that of the whole 


City. 1 45% . N 11 eee 1 5 AL 5 POLE a "* 


Vatentinian Could any ching dare preventel the triumph 


of Chriſtianity, it would have been the fatal divi- 
ſions among Chriſtians:” Valentinian's mother 


Juſtina, an Fobſtinate Arian, eaſily infe&ed him 


St. Ambroſe with her on errors. Being geſirous of procur- 


ing for that ſect a church in 1 the emperor 
| ſolicired the biſhop-to-grant them one, Hoh St. 
Ambroſe refuſing, a party of ſoldiers were ſent 


ing he em with orders to ſeize it by force: but being ex- 


nenen by him, the: 9 part retited, 
4 . 
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5 upon which, the eunuch Calligonus, the grand 

chamberlain, was dif] atched from court with 

violent menaces againſt the prelate. What dare 

you diſobey the, emperor ? ſaid he: I ball ſeuer pour 

head. from your ſboulders. Strike, replied the holy 

man, I am prepared t die y,thou wilt do the affice 

of an eunuch,, I of a biſhop. . From that time Va- 

lentinian looked upon him as an enemy; and the 

lords of the court entreating him to go: tothe 

church in order to make a reconciliation he re- 

plied, I believe that if Ambraſe gave you anders, 

you would deliver me. up to him pinioned hand and 

foot. But the perſecution ceaſed upon the inter- 

poſition of Maximus, whoſe power-was'dreadeds? + 

This uſurper had always affected a great zeab Afedei 
for zeligion, From the very beginning ofthis 2olof = 1 
reign, his court, which he kept at Frevess s fil 
with biſhops, whoſe affluence ſecmed to juſtify: 
his revolt. According to an eceleſiaſtigal uſto-· 
| Tian of that time, they profticuced their dignity:by 
mean flatteries. But St. Martin of Tours» main- 
tained the honour. of the epiſcopate by heyer ap- --— 


pearing before Maximus but in chef character 
of a true miniſter of God, fog the good of man- 
king, and the glory, of religion. A pattern 0 
patience and charity, he taught by. bis example ama 


how error ought to be corrected; > ganins. coor © 
The ſect of Priſcillianiſts, which; reſembledd pacilha- 
ſeyeral ghers, conprchended under the general nestedgaf, 
name of, Manicheiſm, began to make a noiſe in # the s- 
Spain, Where it originally took, its: ric. Its ar 
founder, Priſcillian, a Spaniſh biſhop, Was on 
dhe point of being condenmed in che couneil f 
Bourdeaux; but he refuſed to anſwer, and, in 
conſequence of ad appeal to the emperor, was 
4 D d 3 con- 
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conducted to Maximus, together with his diſ- 
_ Idatius and Ithacus, two biſhops of 
ery zeal, perſecuted him with all the fury of 
cif, In vain did Martin poor} oceed- 
e dena and argue that in ſuch a. caſe 
nalties would- be unjuſt. Neid 

ſtanding 2 remonſtrances and intreaties, Max- 
mus condemned the Priſcillianiſts to death. 
Such fruits had the ſanguinary zeal of thoſe 
prelates, a zeal Which had been ſo clearly con- 
m—_ by the Saviour * the ar ou 18 
u repugnant to reaſon and the 1. 
ho church teſtified its juſt abhorrence E che | 
deed, and the two biſhops were excommuni- 
cated. The falſity of their principles was de- 


bade. monſtrated by experience; for the followers of 


As. | 
Maximus 
_ attempts to 


Priſcillian reverenced him as a martyr, and his 
hereſy. continued to the end of the ſixth century. 
Perſecution has almoſt always produced the ſame 
effect, of which we ſhall meet but with too 
many examples. 

Maximus, under a maſk of zeal and h ypo- 
, concealed the deſign of new 8 


deprive Va- He threatened Valentinian with a war if he con- 


lentinian 
his domi - 


tinued to favour Arianiſm ; but this was only a 
vain pretence to ſeize upon his dominions. Am- 
broſe, who was ſent to negotiate with this zeal- 


. ous catholic, only irritated him by refuſing to 


communicate with the two biſhops who had 
- been authors of the maſſacre of the Priſcillian- 
 ifts, Maximus, without loſing a moment, al- 
fed the Alps; and the young Sint e to 
Theodoſius, who armed in his cauſe, took into 
his pay a number of barbarians inured to fatigue, 
but i of treacherous diſpoſition; and in 

Pannonia 


> 
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Pannonia gained two victories over the uſurper, Deſeaed 
whom, conſidering his numerous army, it would 
perhaps have been impoſſible to vanquiſh, had 
he kept behind the Julian Alps. 5, his flight 
he was taken near Aquileia, and conducted to 
Theodofzus, who, according to the generality 
of hiſtorians, after venting his reſentment in re- 
proaches, was on the point of pronouncing his 
pardon, when ſome officers hurried him out of 
the preſence, and ftruck off his head.” The Pa- 
ans Thad declared for the uſurper, in hopes that 
e would again eſtabliſh their religion; and the 
Chriſtians pd him, becauſe he had ordered 
the rebuilding of a Jewiſh ſynagogue which bad 
been durnt by the populace of Rome, * 
"A 0g ue having been in Ike manner de- 
ftroyed & Chriſtians at Callinicum, and a 
temple of heretics by the monks, Theodoling p 
ordered them to be rebuilt, and theſe violences 


and ſlain by 
en 


to be puniſhed. "Ambroſe, who had lately diſ- broſe, 


ſuaded him from reſtoring to the ſenare the altar 
of Victory, likewiſe obtained the revocation. of 
an order which he thought contrary to the divine 
law. He wrote to the prince, that the Chrif- 
6 'tians would be ptevaricators if they obeyed 
him, or .martyrs if ly choſe Ta” to obey 


A 


God „He added; © the violences fo often 


be committed againſt 9 vrch had been left 


655 unpuniſhed: what a ſhame for a Chriſtian 
6 em mperor to give room for the reproach of 
& ©; arining his hands only to revenge the cauſe 

& gf heretics and Jews 1 However, this holy 


prelate, even by his refuſal to communicate 


wich the two fanguinary biſhops, had given a 
bre oof of. thoſe e 3 which ought 
Dd 3 "to 

| 5 


 lences are 
rohibited 
by A law. 


— 


Violences at 
Alexandria, 
and elſe- 


Where. | 
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. 


+ to regulate the conduct both of the prelates and 
„ ES I. {Eh 


: 


Some Chriſtians, being emboldened to deſtroy 
and pillage the ſynagogues, committed ſo great 
exceſſes, that Theodoſius was afterwards obliged 


to cauſe them to be ſeverely puniſhed, declaring 
that the ſect of the Jews, not being proſcribed 
by any law, ought to have the free exerciſe of 
their religion through the whole empire. 


. » | Moderate in his victory, he had reſtored. the 


whole empire of the Welt to young Valentinian ; 


and, during a reſidence of three years in Italy, 
governed for him as a father or guardian, © His 
principal aim at that time being the deſtruction 


of Paganiſm, on his arrival at Rome he exhorted 


the ſenators to embrace a religion, whoſe mora- 
lity, equally fimple and ſublime, was capable 


of raiſing the moſt illiterate and loweſt of man- 


kind above the greateſt philoſophers, It, was 
. . repreſented to him on the other hand, that 
Rome had flouriſhed for more than twelve cen- 
turies under the protection of her gods; and that 


it would be imprudent to abandon them for a 


new religion, which perhaps would not produce 


equally good effects; upon which he diſmiſſed 
the ſenators, after declaring that the expence of 


their impious ſacrifices ſhould no longer be de- 


frayed by the public treaſury, the ſtate being in 
want of ſoldiers, not of victims. The ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the funds deſtined for the ſacrifices was in 
fact ſhutting WP the temples. 
Theodoſius likewiſe permitted the demolition 
of the monuments of idolatry, reſerving however 
the ſtatues to ornament the city, and iſſued ſe- 
vere orders through the whole empire, which 


were 


* 


3 
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were ſo rigidly put in execution at Alexandria, 
by Theophilus the biſhop, as to raiſe ſeditions 
among the Egyptians, Who beheld with horror 
their temples demoliſhed, and the cheats of their 
prieſts diſcovered, who eaſily deluded the people 
by pretended oracles delivered through hollow 


40% 


ſtatues. The ſame orders were executed in Syria; 


but in ſome places the reſiſtance was ſo violent 
that the temples were only ſhut up. As the 


popular religion was in ſome meaſure attached to 


ſenſible objects, it mult of neceſſity fall with thoſe 


objects of its veneration. 

By a law of the emperor, paſſed i in 292, every 
man was forbidden to celebrate any ſacrifice, or 
make any offering even within his. own hquſe-; 
or to light tapers, burn incenſe, or hang up 


Private ſa- 


crifices rĩgo- 
rouſly for- 
bidden. - 


garlands in, honour of the domeſtic gods; al! 


who dared to offer a ſacrifice or conſult the en- 
trails of victims were declared: guilty of high 
treaſon ; the houſes in which incenſe was offered, 
and the 5 817 where trees were ornamented with 
fillets were confiſcated: the officers and defenders 
of the cities were enjoined to lodge informations 
againſt the guilty ; and the magiſtrates and their 
deputies were fined thirty pounds weight of gold, 


in caſe of failure in their duty, Notwithffand- 


ing ſuch rigid laws, the private ſacrifices were 
long continued, and even ſome public idolatrous 
ſolemnities. 

Theodoſius eſtabliſhed inquiſitors for the diſ- 
covery of heretics, He drove the Manicheans 
from Rome as infamous perſons; and on their 


death, ordered their goods to be diſtributed 


Inquiſitors 
for the diſ- 
covery of 
heretics. 


| mon the ople. This ſeverity was copied Manicheans | 
2 5 Peop 2 NY by e 


their 


in his youth. 4 
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pe Siricius, who prohibited all chat followed 
reſy from being received into the com- 
munion; and in caſe they were really converted, 
ordered them to be ſhut up in monaſteries where 
they were ſubjected to ſevere penance, prohi- 
biting them from receiving the euchariſt till on 


by 


5 their Pn bed. This was not the method to 


facilitate converſions. The name of Manicheans 
2 common. to innumerable ſects of fanaties, 
ays accuſed of ſecret abominations. Mani- 

iſm had its origin in Perſia, . and its charac- 


—_ diſtinction was the doctrine of two eternal 


independant principles the one good, the other 

St. Auguſtine was tainted wich ee 

2+ — EBW © 1 

Without examining bow far princes may pru- 

dently carry violence in matters of religion, 1 

obſerve as an hiſtorian, that Theodoſius ſoon: felt 

the inconvenience of thoſe exceſſes to which his 

laws gave birth; for every perſon umagining that 

he had a right to murder the Manicheans as 25 
ſcribed perſons, he was obliged to prohib 

under pain of death. Nothing is more — 


; rous than to arm one ſpecies of anaticiſm againſt 


another; nor more difficult than to diſcover how 
far penal Jaws of this nature may- be enforced, 


WE hurtin ae a jon, or n 8 
of ſociety. vr 77 5 5 
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c H A P. III. it 0 5 
E of the reign of T, Bendel. . : 
LL the 9 _ Theodoſius had a f f 
quired | his zeal and 9 5 Was .Thefalo- 
eclipſed by the —— maffacre of Theffalo- _ ted by 
/nica. That capital of Illyria was filled with a There. 


 licentious people, paſſonately fund of public g 
ſhews, and the governor, with ſeveral perſons 

of diſtinction, being killed in a ſedition at the 
time of the races, for refuſing to ſer at liberty a, 
charioteer whom he had impriſoned, the ME. 
yeror vas fo picvbthd'ar the Hewi, har Yhoolth 

e was pacified, or appeared to be Jacified. y 
the biſhops of a. council of Milan, yet, "at the, 
inſtigation of his favourite Rufinus 15 artful 
and hypocritical courtier, who had imp 1 
upon Symmachus, and even gained the men 
ſhip of St. Ambroſe)" and his partiſans, an un 
verſal maſſacre of the Theſſalonians was order- , 
ed. This barbarous order was but too well 
executed. The inhabitants were aſſembled in 
the circus; under pretence of an exhibition of 
games, and flaughtered without diſtinction of. 
age or ſex. Seven thouſand 1 to ſome, 
according to others fifteen thoufand, t he greateſt 
part unqueſtionably innocent, were Gacrificed to 
an atrocious revenge. 

This was an occaſion which ought to kindle 5. Ambrok 
the epiſcopal zeal in the cauſe of humanity. de penance, 
St, Ambroſe refuſed the em peror admittance 
into the church ; and on his urging the example 
of David, replied, Since you have imitated bis 
crime, W/ate bis repentance. Theodoſius 9 

an 


. .. paſſed; a law which, t 


and after eight months retirement, earneſtly in- 

treated a reconciliation, When the biſhop, in 
order for the future to prevent the ill effects of 
his choler, cauſed him to paſs a law ſuſpending 
the execution of all ſentences of death, and 
MA even confiſcation till thir xd days after they were 


11 — 4 1 
| though founded upon 
laudable motives, is yet productive of inconve- 


niences. After this the biſhop, admitted him 


2 
e 


into the church, and preſcribed his penance; 
during which Theodoſius wore none of the or- 


naments of his dignity, though without loſing 


any portion of the authority Which it is not in 
the power of the prieſthood to give, to take 
... ̃— + 
Some years before (387) religion had gained 
over him a more glorious victory, by hindering 
him from gratifying his revenge, and prevent- 
ing his remorſe. The people of Antioch made 
an inſurrection on account of an extraordinary 


impoſt levied for the emperor's decennals, under 
which name was celebrated the tenth year of 
the emperor's reign at the expence of the peo- 


be. already overburdened with raxes. The fel 


tion was ſo violent, that the ſtatues of Theo- 


doſius and his family were ignominiouſly 


thrown down. Though the magiſtrates had pu- 
niſned the delinquents with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
he reſolved in his firſt tranſports to bury the in- 
habitants of the city under its ruins; but reaſon in 
ſome degree regaining her aſcendant, he con- 


| rented himſelf with ordering it to be deprived of 


its territory, its privileges, and reduced to the 


Rate of a common town, after all who had been 


concerned in the ſedition were executed : but 
V N 
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Flavian, biſhop of Antioch, throwing himſelf 


at his feet, implored his clemency, and, by en- 
forcing the motives of religion, obtained par- 


don for the unhappy people who expected no- 


thing but deſtruction. Can any perſon be blind 
enough, after this inſtance, not to ſee the ad- 
vantages of Chriſtianity ? ? 

As every human inſtitution degenerates, the 
monks, wha were originally devored to a deep 
ſolitude, and the practice of extraordinary vir- 
tues, were become too numerous to live in con- 
formity to their rules. From that time, having 
for the moſt part only a falſe vocation, or loſing 
ſight of their duty, they frequented the cities, 


i ent their time in diſputes, in attendance on 


e great, intrigues, cabals, intermeddling in all 
affaits civil and eccleſiaſtical, and often ſigna ; 
lizing their fanatic zeal by intolerable violences. 
Upon a complaint from the magiſtrates, Theo- 
doſius forbid the monks to appear in the cities, 
or quit their ſolitudes; but two years after he 
revoked his edict, which was the principal cauſe 
of the continual diſturbances i in the Eaſt; where 


the monks acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 


people as even to domineer in the courts; 
and roſe to ſuch a height of power, that none 


14 -- 
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The monks 
become dan- 
gerousinthe 
Eaft, | 


were choſen to biſhoprics ee out of their | 


number. 

The Weſt, after the departure of Theodoſius, 
ſaw another revolution ſimilar to that by which 
Gratian had fallen a ſacrifice. Valentinian had 
corrected his faults: he was juſt, ſober, aſſidu- 
ous, had got rid of his prejudices for Arianiſm, 
and promiſed an equitable government, when 


392. 
Ar 
deftroys Va- 


lentinian Il. 


the Abitzon of a haughty ſubject expoſed him 


o 


. 


4 2 
* 


60 the greateſt misfortunes. Arbogaſtes, by 


birth 2 Frank, of great abilities in war, reſpect. 


able by his ſervices, and even honoured with 


the new 


inſolently, and 7 will keep it in ſpite of you. After 
_ this'declaratian, that general ſoon perceived that 


the confidence of Theodoſius, at once aſſumed, 
by his ow]n authority, the title of General. 
Valentinian attempting to make him refign it, 
J do not hold that title of you, ſaid Arbogaſtes 


he could not ſecure his life, except by the com- 


- miſſion of a crime. He cauſed the emperar to 


be deſtroyed, when only twenty years of age, and 


pur Eugenius in his place, with x deſign 8 f. 
; f $4334 in. $44.6, 4 4 re 


This man, who was at firft a teacher of rhe- 


toric, had riſen to the poſt of fecretary to Valen- 
tinian, and been artful enough to inſinuate him- 


ſell into the friendſhip of St. Ambroſe, but could 


He Jetta 
Eugenius, 
and con- 
demns him 


to death. 


only be a phantom. He ſent deputies to Theo - 
doſius, among whom he took particular carè that 


there ſhould be a number of biſhops and prieſts 


whom he had gained by his artifices. Theodofius 
diſſembled, received the depuries kindly, gave 
them hopes, and made preparations for war. Eu- 
genius, maſter of the Weſt, on his arrival in Italy, 
conſented after a few refuſals to the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of paganiſm. The temples were again open- 
ed, and crowded by the worſhippers; for Rome 


could not conquer her ancient ſuperſtitions, and 


gave a viſible proof to what violence her enthu- 
Halm had been inflamed by ſeverity. r. 
Mean time Theodofius ſeemed in perfect tran- 
quility, but this was only with deſign to ſecure 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. At laſt having 
collected his forces, he paſſed the Alps, and near 
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Aquileia gained a deciſive victory. Eugenius 
was dragged to his feet, loaded with chains, 
and condemned to death. Arbogaltes,” obliged 


to wander as a fugitive, and hotly purſued, by a 


voluntary death, eſcaped the hands of che ex- 


ecutioner. The emperor treated the reſt of his 


accomplices with clemency. The following 
year he died, in the fifrieth of his age, after di- 
viding the empire between his two ſons, Arca- 
dius and Honorius, to the firſt of whom he 

he reign of Theodoſius appears the more 
glorious, as, after him, we ſhall-only meet with 
icenes of ruin and misfortune ; and it required 
uncommon abilities to ſuſpend the revolutions. 
Every thing prognoſticated decay, An arbi- 


He dies thi! 


year follows 
Ing. 


Every thing 
prognoſti- 
cated fatal 
revolutionss 


trary government: without any fixed rules; a 


mixture of barbarians. who had corrupted the 


ancient principles; millions of other barbarians 
who waited the moment of ſwallowing up the 


empire as à prey worthy. of their rapacity; 


pous courts filled with eunuchs and miniſters 
of yoluptuouſneſs, where intrigue and adulatioen 


almoſt always reigned triumphant, luxury car- 
ried to fuch a pitch in the midſt of the moſt 
wretched poverty, that in. ſome houſes: there 
might be reckoned no leſs than two thouſand 


domeſtics adorned with bracelets and collars of 


gold; a general corruption of manners from the 


court to che cottage; religious quarrels which. 


broke all the bonds of concord among ſubjects 
divided on their articles of faith; and a beginning 
of ignorance, which every day more and more 
darkened the light of reaſon, as well as a taſte 
for the really beautiful. Inſtead of juſt ideas and 


ſolid 


1 8 


fixed at 


twelve per 
cent. 5 


Invention of 
window 
gtaſfs. 


darkneſs. 


ſolid matter, were ſubſtituted plays of words 


and: vain ſubtilties. When literature decays and 


cultivated minds take wrong paths, the icience 


of government muſt. neceflarily be. obſcured : 


Accordingly we have already obſerved many in- 


an, | The moſt eſtimable profane authors of thoſe 
times are Ammianus Marcellinus, whom I have 


ſeyeral times mentioned; Eutropius, author of 


the Epitome; Libanius, a ſophiſt, who is ſome- 


times eloquent; Symmachus, whoſe letters are 


e extant in ten books; Themiſtius, præfect of 
Oonſtantinople, a philoſopher, eſteemed by all 
the emperors; Eunapius and Zoſimus, reproach- 


ed for their partiality againſt the Chriſtians; 
Vegetius, who wrote upon the military art; and, 


to cloſe the liſt, Pappus and Theon, mathema- 


ticians of Alexandria. Theodoſius ordered the 
works of Porphyry to be burnt. 
It is not to be wondered that the true prin- 
ciples of the finances ſhould be unknown, be- 
cauſe the Romans had never poſſeſſed but a 
very imperfect knowledge of their theory. In 
order to put à check upon uſury, which had 
broken through all bounds, Iheodoſius fixed 


the intereſt of money on the ancient footin > 4 
pon out,” , Sy 8 


O) * 
- 


I To his age is referred the invention of win- 


dow glaſs : it is remarkable that glaſs had been 
known. for ſeycral ages before men thought of | 


applying it to this purpoſe. Wheel-clocks, 


wind and water-mills were inventions reſerved 
for ages of barbariſm, where the human mind 
was on the verge of linking into the thickeſt 
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E are now: "oy give the hiſtory of bits 
Y young princes, who, from their age, cha- 
| rater; and want of education, ' cauſed by a de- 
tect of genius, were totally unable to fupport 
the weight of government in ſuch tempeſtuous 
times as would have required the utmoſt efforts 
of men of uncommon abilities. We ſhall ſee 
their miniſters, women, and eunuchs, manage 


the government for them, and the empire, falling 


into ruins on every ſide, ſink at once under the 
miſeries of à vicious adminiſtration and the at- 
tacks of numberleſs foreign enemies. Arcadius 
was but ſeventeen years of age, and Honorius 
ten. Rufinus, miniſter of the firſt, and Stilico 
of the other, very ſoon abuſed the authority 


which had been N to em by Theo- 
Pau. ; 


EY Rufinus, 


0 
. — 
- 


princes def- 
titute of reſu- 
jution and 
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jealous of 
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Rufinus and Rufinus, a native of Gaſcony, had raiſed him« 


Stilico, their 
bs. 


Every thing 
fold, and of- 


ſelf about the end of the laft reign to be præ· 
fect of the Eaſt, which he attained by working 
the ruin of Tatian, who held that office, and of 
Proculus, the ſon of Tatian, the præfect of 
Conftantinople, two eſtimable men, of whom 
he was both the accuſer and the judge. Strange, 
that Theodoſius ſhould permit it! The - ambi- 
ficing every thing to his on intereſt, which he 
artfully concealed under the maſk of juſtice. 
Stilico, a Vandal by birth, and related to the 
imperial family, was no leſs: ambitious' and un- 
principled than the other, but he was more 
circumſpect, of ſuperior abilities, affecting a life 
of magnificence, and carrying his purpoſes by 
theſe two miniſters every thing was ſet up to ſale, 


and offices were ſo prodigiouſly increafed; that 
the prince's agents, whom Julian had reduced to 
ſeventeen, were now ten thouſand. We may 


Stilico and 
Eutropius 


the eunuch, 


When acquiring a fortune is the\main object, 


every ĩdea of patriotiſm is loſt; and miniſtersof ſuch 
diſpoſitions will not heſitate. to fell their maſter 
when they can turn it to their own advantage. 
had been appointed regent of both empires by 
Theodoſius: but he was: ſtill more jealous of 
Eutropius, a worthleſs eunuch, who had ſprung 
from the dunghill, and acquired ſuch influence 
on the mind of Arcadius, that he made him 


b marry Eudoxia, though Rufinus intended "him 


for his own daughter. Rufinus, whoſe ambition 
made him deſirous in ſome degree to ſhare the 


— 
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tatle of Auguſtus with his maſter, took a defs © 
perate reſolution ane of ſuch 8 dereſtable 
character. 

To prevent the attempts of Stilico, 1 to ne invites 
make himſelf of greater conſequence to Arca- ant barbaris 
dius, he ſecretly invited the barbarians to invade the empire, 
the empire. The Huns immediately eroſſed the 
T anais, came down from mount Caucaſus, laid 
waſte Armenia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Syria, and 
8 made Antioch tremble. The Goths, led 
by Alaric, having at the ſame time paſſed the 

anube, poured; in upon the provinces lying | | 
between the Adriatic and Conſtantinople. Ru- His negotias 
finus entered their camp to negotiate a peace, 3 
and perſuaded them to withdraw from that city; 
but though he wanted to claim credit to himſelf 
from the tranſaction, his ſucceſs in the negotia- 

tion is a ſtrong proof againſt him. 
By the indefatigable care, abilities, and military Stilico for 
reputation of Stilico, he made the barbarians in army de 
the Weſt deſirous of peace. He immediately tat, 3 
marched againſt Alaric, and with a numerous 
army, compoſed of the troops of Eugenius and 
Tnegdoſius, came up with him on the plains of 
Theſſaly. In the inſtant when they were going 
to engage, the troops that belonged to Arcadius 
werte ordered to withdraw from the reſt, and 

return to Conſtantinople; an order which had 

been dictated an Nane to check the progreſs 

of his rival. 

Stilico opal not. by any means detain them, Gainas re- 
but ſent them back under the command of Gai- —_— 
nas, a brave Gothic officer, Who was privy. to es 
his ſchemes of revenge, and reſolved to execute 
them. It was with ſorrow that the army of the 
Vor. II. Ee Eaſt 


Athens, and ruined Pelop 
_ the- brave Stilico entered it to attack the Goths, 


5 The HISTORY 
Eaſt ſeparated from that of the Weſt; and Arca- 
ius, with his miniſter, whom he was to have 
nominated his colleague on that very day, went 
out of the city to receive the homage of his 
troops; when, upon a ſignal from Gainas, they 
ſet upon Rufinus, and murdered him in the em- 
peror's preſence. He was ſucceeded by the 
eunuch Eutropius, who enriched himſelf with his 
_ ſpoils, and, like him, anne the — 170 the 
tate and the people. 
After the retreat of Stilico, Fro when ws had | 
loſt half of his army he durſt not venture an 
engagement) Alaric fell upon Greece, took 
neſus. Though 
the eaſtern empire 


that country made a part o e, 
without conſulting Arcadius, who was ſunk in 
effeminacy. He ſurrounded them in the foreſts 
of Arcadia, where they muſt have periſhed; if 
Stilico, who was as much a man of pleaſure as 


0 f courage, had not given himſelf up to debau- 
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c.hery, inſtead of profiting by the ſituation into 
which he had reduced es enemy. Alaric did 
not let ſlip the eee to —_ ant cartjcd 
_off all his plunder. - 
Eutropius, dur by: hatred gust Rufinus, 
had formerly united with Stilico, but from jea- 
louſy was now become his enemy, and cauſed 
him tobe declared the enemy of the empire, 
for having attacked the barbarians in Greece, 
white he himſelf had abandoned it to be plun- 
dered. Not ſatisfied with this inſult, he had the 
meanneſs to treat with Alaric, and to procure 
for him the government of eaſtern IIlyria, in 
which Greece was 3 This "Ext 
FA at 
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jent ſlave made himſelf equally odious and rid- 
culous, by proſcribing ſome of the moſt deſerv- 
ing people of the ſtate, and oppreſſing the unhap- 
py with new grievances, as well as by putting 
| Boks at the head of the army, without either 
. ability or inclination to perform ariy militarx 
exploit. Hoping to govern his maſter by pro- He amuſed 
curing him amuſements, he perſuaded the prince that he may 
to make an annual excurſion to Ancyra, a great bern him. 
diſtance from Conſtantinople, where the ſum- 
mer was {pent in ſplendid Ketivals - after which 
Arcadius returned to his capital in trumph.' , 
During one of | theſe journies, a dreadful law Ih 3 
was promulgated, by which the intereſt of the vour of mi- 
emperor was ſacrificed to that of his miniſter. It * 
declared, that whoeyer conſpired, or ſchemed a | 
. conſpiracy againſt the life of the emperor's'toun- 
ſellors, or any of the chief magiſtrates, ' ſhould © 
pot only be condemned to death as guilty of ** 
high treaſon, though the plot ſfiould be in nos 
part executed, but likewiſe cheir children be 
doomed to infamy and perpetual poverty; and all 
who ſhould intercede for them be declared in- 
famous; all who were concerned in the offence; 
they and their children were to be ſubject to the 
{ame puniſhments; rewards were promiſed to 
whoeyer ſhould diſcover the conſpiracy from the 
beginning, and impunity to accomplices revealing | 
it. Even Sejanus had conceived nothing ſo bad _ 
during the reign of Tiberius. The crime of 
high treaſon being extended to fo many objects, 
| leflened the horror of attempts againſt the per- 
| ſon of the prince; but Arcadius had not capacity 
Ido diſtinguiſh the difference, and thought only 
| as Eutropius pleaſed to dictate. F e 
| "500 Ee 2 Tha 
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The talents of Honorius were not ſuperior to 
choſe. of his brother, and the contempt with 
which they were regarded diſpoſed the people 
to rebel. Count Gildo, an old, cruel, wicked 
debauchẽe, preſumed to ſhake off che yoke of 


the empire in Africa; and murdered the children 


of his brother Maſcezil, who had taken ſhelter 


in Rome, and who from that time became his 
moaſt irreconcilable enemy. Stilico ſent Maſcezil 
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againſt. him with a ſmall army, and propoſed to 
follow him to conclude-the war, but it was ended 
the firſt campaign, in which Gildo was defeated, 
and ſtrangled himſelf with his own hands; Maſ- 
cezil at his return was rewarded with the blackeſt 
treachery, as Stilico, either from diſtruſt or jea- 
louſy, cauſed him to be thrown headlong from a 
bridge into a river, where he was drowned. : 
| 155 hat miniſter was at leaſt poſſeſſed of abilities 
e and perſonal courage, which ſeemed to conceal 
his faults; but Eutropius was only a compound 
of baſenels and malignity ; yet he entirely go- 
verned the emperor, was flattered by the court, 
and deteſted by the people. Arcadius, not 
ſatisſied with raiſing him to the rank of patrician, 
named him conſul; for when the empire was 
divided, each emperor named a conſul, one for 
the Eaſt, the other for the Weſt: but this ſcan- 
dal to the conſulſnhip excited an univerſal, though 
filent, indignation; and the eunuch, whò exulted 
as if he had been out of fortune's reach, very ſoon 
experienced the inſecurity of a derelted elevation. 
founded upon guilt and meanneſss. 
His ſecret enemy, count Tribigild, a Gothic 
officer, revolted, and laid waſte: the count 
1 and Gainas, a relation of the count, WhO 


8 beld 
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held a correſpondence with him, was ſent to com- 
mand againſt him. Another army was diſpatched, 


under the conduct of Leo, a wookcarder, and a 
favourite worthy of Eutropius. Tribigild, with 


three hundred men, ſurpriſed this ridiculous 
general in the night, and being ſeconded by 


Gainas, gained a complete victory. Gainas then 


wrote to the emperor, that he could not con- 
quer Tribigild, who had made an offer of peace, 
upon condition that Eutropius ſhould be deli- 
vered up to him, and adviſed him not to heſitate 
between his own ſafety and the fate of his 
miniſte. Wen ei % aSteird git Fan 

Arcadius, terrified: by the Goths, and a ſlave 
to Eutropius, could not determine what ſtep to 
take. Such was the aſſurance of the eunuch, 
that he one day threatened to turn the empreſs 
Eudoxia out of the palace. This haughty prin- 
ceſs, by complaints, tears, and intreaties, at laſt 


421 
conſpire a- 
gainſt Eu- 
tropius, 


The empreſs 
inſulted b 
the eunuch, 


prevailed with her huſband to grant an order 


or his being arreſted. ' He fled tor ſhelter. to a 
church, and the | biſhop, - St. Chryſoſtom, who 
was guided by the opinions of the times, which 


held afylums inviolable, prohibited the guards 


of the prince from entering, and the emperor 
came to intreat the ſoldiers not to violate it; 


but Eutropius having left it in the night, with 


à deſign of making his eſcape, was ſeized and 
baiihed:for. Hife: itt 14:15 
Both Gainas and Eudoxia wanted to have his 
life, and carried on an extravagant proceſs againſt 
the exile. They accuſed him of having uſurped 


the imperial privileges, becauſe at the feſtiyal 


on his being nominated conſul, he had made uſe 
of the Cappadocian horſes, which were intended 


„„ ſolely 


Arcadius 
conſents to. 
his being ar- 
reſted, 


Ridiculous 
proceſs to 8 
ruin him. 


11 


s and 
verns Ar- 


dips. 
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folly for the emperor, and as if he had not been 
ſufficiently criminal in other reſpects, he was con- 
demnedon this frivolous pretence, and beheaded, : 
Arcadius being delivered from one im erious | 
ruler, found another equally fo in his wits whq 
became the arbitreſs of the empire, though by 
no means worthy of governing, as ſhe was guided 


entirely by women and eunuchs. Gainas, whoſe 


treachery was evident, though he put on a maſk 
of tidelity, very ſoon rebelled openly, and march- 
ed towards Conſtantinople. Theemperor wrote 


to him immediately to inform him that he was 


ready to ſatisfy his demands as ſoon as he Thowld 
make them known, The general of the Goths 


1 firſt bs hep that three of the chief nobles 


44-3 44 is 


treaty 01 5 peace. Ata went to Chae, 
continued the rebel his general, beſtowed 


him the enſigns of the conſulſhip, and Gaba 
With ſtill the ſame inclinations for rebellion, re- 


turned to Conftantino le. The emperor was | 


nothing 1 in his preſence! 


He rebels 2. 
gain, becauſe 
St. Chryſoſ- 
tom refuſes 

a church to 


ee 


As the barbarians were eaſily led by motives 
of intereſt to change their religion, the Goths 
of the empire had embraced Chriſtianity, but 
being moſtly Arians, they were excluded from 
the churches; Gainas therefore demanded a 


church for himſelf and his people. Arcadius 
| repreſented to St. Chryſoſtom the danger of re- 
_ fuſing, but the eter biſhop would not con- 


ſent, and therefore the Goths again took uf 
arms. Gainas not bring able to take the city, 
in 
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in which a number of his ſoldiers had been maſ- 


ſacred, and more than ſeven thouſand burnt in 


a church, attempted to paſs the Helleſpont in 
wretched boats, and in the preſence of the ene- 
my's fleet, but he did not ſucceed, and loſt a 

zumber more of his army in the attempt. He 
then retired towards the Danube, in hopes of 
finding an aſylum beyond that riyer; but the 
Huns not chooſing ſuch a neighbour, attacked 
and defeated his army, Gainas himſelf deu ke nd 
len in the en e, by 
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Aloric in Italy. G aul laid waſte, * Spain cone 


quered by the V. andals, Oc. 


"LARIC, a general of abilities 7 
to Gainas, did not long continue at peace 
in Illyria, where he commanded, but being pro- 
claimed king of the Viſigoths by his army, who 
were diſſatisfied with the Romans, prepared to 
penetrate into Italy, and to take poſſeſſion of 
Rome. After one fruitleſs attempt, he paſſed 


Death of 
Gainas, 


5 707, | 
aric, king 
of the Viſi- 
goths, threa- 
tens Rome. 


the Alps, while the legions were employed in 


Rhætia againſt the Germans, The territory of 
Venice, and even Liguria, were already infeſted, 
and Rome trembled at their approach. Stilico 
repaired the walls, and encouraged Honorius, 
Who wanted to leave Milan and retire into Gaul. 
He then aſſembled troops, deceived Alaric, by 
promiſing him a ſettlement beyond the Alps in 
che emperdr⸗ s name, * then ſuddenly attacked 


Stilico de- 
ceives him 
twice, but 
could not 
conquer 
him. 


* 
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him at Palentia, at preſent a town in Piedmont.) 
The king of the Viſigoths defended himſeif with 


ſuch courage and ability, that the victory was 


undecided. Upon the faith of a new treaty he 


began bis march to return by the Julian Alps, 
when, Stilico, by a ſecond act of treachery, tho 


he could not conquer him, expoſed him to the 


danger of periſning. Being abandoned by his 


batte am- 
1 de- 


tunes. The ambitious policy of Stilico con- 
tributed to the public diſaſters : he hoped at leaſt 
chat his ſon Eucherius, couſin of the two empe- 


ſoldiers, who deſerted from want of proviſions, 


and allurements offered to them by the enemy, 
he returned to Illyria, abhorring Roman trea- 
chery, and breathing vengeance... , 


The timid Honorius at that time amd ted; 


his court to Ravenna, a place of great ſtrength, 


from whence he could eaſily paſs to Epirus, o 


that it became the gapital of the Weſt. Maxi- 
mian had fotmerly fixed his court at Milan, that 


he might be near enough to protect the pro- | 
VIDGES but ehe. ſole e of Honorius was ſelf-· 


and Rome ſent deputies to FREY en whe em- 


peror that ey might obtain. the eme ws 


Ravenna. 


The 5 were now acquainted with the- 
route to Italy, and the empire had no force to 


oppoie them but mercenary troops, among whom 


were a number of barbarians well inclined to 
betray their truſt; military diſcipline was entirely 
at an end in the army, and every ſentiment of 
honour and love of country effaced from the 
minds of the people; ſo that nothing could be 


reaſonably expected but a- ſucceſſion of misfor- 


rors, 


\ 
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rors, would ſucceed to the diadem, and that 


425 


expectation was ſtrengthened by the wife of 


Honorius having no children. That he might 


accompliſh his purpoſe, he attempted to weaken 


and diſtreſs both empires. Theſe are the conjec- 
tures of hiſtorians, which have been ſometimes 
received as certain truths. According to them, 
Alaric ſeemed to be a neceſſary inſtrument, and _ 
was gained over by his offers to unite with him 
in, conquering eaſtern Illyria,-as part of the 


territory of Honorius, but that deſign was in- 


terrupted in the cio by: an en 


invaſton of the Goths. 


Radagaiſus, their chief, with two | hundred 
thouſand: men, poured in upon Italy, where the 


minds of the Roman people were ſo depraved 
by ſuperſtition, and attached to idolatry, that 


they congratulated themſelves upon this inva- 


ſion. Being convinced that their gods were go- 
ing to revenge their own cauſe, they inſulted 
Chriſtianity, which they ſaid was the ruin of 
nations, and the ſcourge of the world: but hap- 


The paggns 
rejoice, but 
$tilico de- 
feats the 
Goths, 


pily their hopes were fruſtrated. Radagaiſus 


laid ſiege to Florence, but without precaution or 


any knowledge of the art of war; when Stilico 
having been reinforced by the. Huns, and by a 
Gothic leader, attacked, | defeated, 'made him 
priſoner, and cauſed him to be beheaded. Of 
the whole multitude of enemies, only twelve 
thouſand eſcaped, many more having fallen by 


hunger and dete than by the ſword. 
Italy was ſcarcely freed from thoſe enemies, 
hen a dreadful irruption of barbarians, Alans, 
andals, and Suevi, overwhelmed the Roman 


406. 
Gau over- 
run by bas» 
barians, 


power in Gaul. If it is true, as has been men- 


tioned, 
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tioned, though very improbable, that Stilico 
had invited them to make the attempt, he did 
not ſuſpect that they could have been ſo x 3h 
odr have executed it before the conqueſt of IIly- 
ria, which he had projected with Alaric. To 
give up the empire to the rage of barbarous 
| enemies was a very extraordinary method: of 
| acquiring the ſovereign power. 
. vanids he Vandals, who were of Gothic origin, by 
| mixing with the ancient Vinili were in ſome 
degree become Germans, and had communicated 
their name to ſeveral German nations; for it 
... was given to the Burgundians, Rugii, Heruli, 
LCLombards, Angli or Engliſh, Thuringians, &c. 
Thoſe we Fant o of inhabited the country of 
| Pannonia, a Province of the pe where Stilico 
was born. 
gl. The Suevi, who were at firſt a wandering 
8 nation, had formerly occupied all the country 
between the Elbe, the Viſtula, the Danube, and 
the Baltic. Being afterwards divided into a 
number of hords, which overſpread the country 
of Germany, ſuch of them as preſerved the 
name of Suevi in the time of Auguſtus poſſeſſed 
the country eaſt of the Rhine, ft were com- 
peelled to retire into Bohemia, a part of which 
Alas Was taken from them by the Vandals. | 
| We formerly mentioned the Alans. From 
the time they had been driven from the banks of 
the Tanais by the Huns, they wandered along 
the Danube. They had been of great uſe in the 
. armies of Theodoſius and Stilico; but by 9 
8 for hire, they had learnt to conquer and ſtrip tho 
| people whoſe battles they 1 without attach- 
MENT £0 their cauſe. / 
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' Theſe three nations having been Joined on their 
march by a number of Hutis, Sarmatians, &c. 
croſſed the Rhine near Mentz, and meeting with 
no Roman garriſon, ſpread like a torrent as'far 
as the Pyrenees. The Alemains and the Bur- 
gundians followed their ſteps; the laſt fertling 
in Helvetia, and afterwards in the country of 
the Sequani and Edui, the others on the banks 
of the Rhine, from Baſle to Mentz. "The whole 
country of Gaul was ſtrewed with human car- 
caſes. The army in Britain, diſmayed at the 
thoughts of fuch a deluge of enemies, and 
defpaiting of aſſiſtance,” declared a private ſol- 
dier of the name of Conſtantine emperor, 'who 
was afterwards acknowledged in Gaul, and 
whoſe ſon, Conſtans, made himſelf maker k 
Spain, whotn Honorius was compelled 90 yes 
beive as his colleague. 

At the ſame time Alaric, tired of waiting 
three years for Stilico to join him in making the 
conqueſt of Illyria, advanced with his army to- 
wards Italy, and demanded a ſum of money to 
indemnify him for the expence of his ex expedi- 
tion, and the preparations he had made. The 
emperor was then at Rome, and it was debated 
in the ſenate what fteps were proper to be taken: 
the * ority were for war, but Stilico cauſed 
it bil be etetmined to give four thouſand 
pounds weight of gold, upon which one of the 
ſenators exclaimed as Cicero did on another 
occaſion, This ig not a treaty of peace, But u con- 
irat of fav very. The minifter maintained that 
Alaric had demanded nothing but what he was 
well entitled to, as he had remained three years 
in Epirus for the ſeryice of Honors. A me 

on 
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Theſe peo- 
ple met with 
no oppoſi- 
tion, and 
Were follow - 
ed by a 
number of 
Alemains _ 
and Bur- 
gundians, 


— lde of 

the name of 
Conſtantine 
erg empe- 


408. 
Alaric re- 


turns again 


into Italy. 
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ſon who had been indebted to Stilico for his for- 


tune took the Pee opportunity of e 


conſpires 
the ruin of 
ico. 


him. 1 
This courtier, whoſe name was Olympius, 


| repreſented by the pagans as a hypocrite, and by 
the Chriſtians as a faithful deſerving ſubject, per- 


| ſuaded the emperor that his miniſter intended to 


uſurp the throne; that he was the author of the 
invaſion by the barbarians; that his ſon, Who 


Wusas bred a pagan, was the object to whom the 


pagans looked up as their chief hope, and that 
medals were already ſtruck, bearing the impreſ- 
ſion of the father and the ſon. The 4 accuſer, 
diſtruſting the want of ſteadineſs in _ Prince, 
found ek to compel him to act openly. He 

ained over the troops that were aſſer bled at 

avia, and having inſpired them with his own 


© ſentiments, cauſed all the friends of the miniſter 


to be maſſacred in a mutiny. The ſoldiers being 
let looſe, pillaged the town without ſhewing the 
leaſt reſpect for Honorius, who endeavoufed i in 


vain to appeaſe them. 


Stilico was at that time in F And 
knowing that Olympius, with the emperor's 
2 8 had ſent an order for his being arreſted, 
took refuge in a church. The officers went thi- 


ther to find him, and having ſworn that they 


would make no attempt upon his Dk he de- 


livered himſelf up into their hands; 


immediately produced a ſecond order, by angry 
he was ſentenced to be put to death as a traitor 
to his prince and his ns and his head was 


cut off. His ſon likewiſe ſuffered the ſame fate, 


Thoſe of his chief friends, who were ſtill living, 


a aeg of Rate, and a captain of the guards, 
were 
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were put to the torture, but the torments they 
ſuffered could not draw from them any con- 
feſſion. 


Olympius having enriched himſelf with the 
ſpoils of Stilico, in his turn governed in the moſt 


abſolute. manner, diſpoſing of every thing in fa- 


vour of his own creatures. Even ſuppoſing 
Stilico guilty, the behaviour of Olympius proves 
him to have been a worthleſs character. 


The Roman ſoldiers, to complete their inhu- 


manity, maſſacred the wives and children of the 
barbarians who had been attached to the for- 


49 


Deteſtable 
conduct of 
Olympius. 


Maſſacrs 
and revolt, 


mer miniſter, ſo that they, to the number of 


thirty, thouſand, tranſported with rage and in- 
dignation, fled to the camp of Alan, to ſerve 
under his ſtandard. _ 

Since Olympius has been pppd by Symma⸗ 
chus, we need not be ſurpriſed at the enco- 
miums which have been laviſhed upon him by 
St. Auguſtin, and' other eccleſiaſtical writers, as 


PINT 
zealous in 


ſupport of 
the church. 


they Wound a ſufficient motive in the laws which 


he made in favour of the church and the cler 
for the laws of Honorius were thoſe of his — 
ters. Appeals to the biſnops were authoriſed in 
. ciyil cauſes; their deciſion was final, and the 
ſecular. power obliged to execute the ſentence. 
(By this law, if it had been continued in force, 
the lay courts muſt have been annihilated.) St. 
Auguſtin having complained to Olympius of 
the violences committed by the pagans and he- 
retics, they were excluded from the privilege 
of holding offices; the catholics were put in poſ- 
ſion of all the churches; all pagan ſolemnities 
were blind, the biſhops charged to attend to 
een of thefe orders, and the public 
ka officers 


Laws in fa- 
vour of epiſ- 
copal juriſ- 
diction, and 
againſt pa- 
gans and hee 
reties. 
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offleers mba wy biſhops, under the penalty 
of paying a ſine of twenty pounds weight of 
gold. Whoever diſturbed the catholics in the 
exerciſe of their religion were condemned to be 
put to death; and they who publicly oppoſed 
their tenets: to be baniſned. This was the way 
to ſecure the attachment of the orthodox, but 
to enrage the others, en whey: ou by ng 


means to have irritated. :- 


In the year 409, the emperor Was obliged to 


9 
nd rns the law which excluded the pagans from 


holding offices. Generides, a barbarian by birth, 
a pagan, a worthy man, and brave officer, choſe 
rather to quit the ſervice. than to betray his reli- 
gion. The law. was not intended io affect you, aid 
Honorius to him, as if the laws were nat-made 


for the whole people; but Generides ſteadily 


refuſed the n e Sneral till what law. Was 


_- revoked. 


o After the. death of Silica. Alaie an 
bo. f har that the promiſed ſum would not be paid 
to him; but that he might ſhew himſelf as juſt 
as the Romans were perfidious, he ſent to make 
the demand. His meſſage being treated with 
- contempt by the emperor, and Olympins, with- 


out making any preparations, or aſſembling a 


ſufficient number of troops, having appointed 
generals as incapable as himſelf, the king of the 
Goths, who had been waiting in Noricum, (in 
the circles of Bavaria and Auſtria) creſſed Italy 
with all the rapidity of a traveller who meets 
with no obſtruction, and arrived at the gates of 
Rome. Such was the barbarity of the Romans, 

that the ſenate then eauſed Serena, the widow of 
_— and niece of Theodofus, do be gt, 
© 
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gled; a princeſs whom Hondrius had long ho- 
noured as his mother, and who had been unjuſtly 
ſuſpected of Wee on a e e with 
Fa * 7 0 

This brave _ able conguerer: making kits 
| ſelf maſter of the Tiber, cut off their proviſions, 
and very ſoon reduced the eity to extremity. 
Ravenna ſeemed to be at an infinite diſtance; 
they expected aſſiſtance in vain; and they at laſt 
ſent deputies to treat with the enemy, offering to 


43¹ 


He reduces 
Rome to ex- 
tremity, and 
dictates the 
terms of _ 
pERCEe | 


ſubmit, on condition that diſgraceful terms ſhould 
not be impoſed; but otherwiſe deelaring that te | 


Roman people deſired only to be led to action. 


Tbis abſurd gaſconade was laughed at by Alaric, 
Who in his turn demanded” all the wealth of 


A 


Rome. bat will 'you leave then to the inbabi- 


tants? ſaid the deputies Their lives, replied the 
other, fiercely. They agreed that Rome ſhould 
pay him five thouſand pounds weight of gold, 


_ thirty thouſand of filver, and the children of the 


l citizens ſhould be delivered as hoſ- 


Theſe terms minen ratified: _ che ae | 


wy he renred.ns tO 0 

The king of the Goc as not a besburzan 
bur! in name. Some of his ſoldiers having ſeized 
_ - convoy of proviſions, he puniſtred them ſeverely, 
and made them reſtore it; an act of juſtice per- 
haps more humiliating to the Romans than his 
victory. We ſhall meet with an inſtance of their 
treacherous behaviour to him, for which they ſut- 

ferod the puniſhment they deſerved. 
The name of Conſtantine, which appeared ber- 
tunate at the time the troops in Britain choſe the 
ſoldier we mentioned to be emperor, was but a 
Le gag obſtruction to the progreſs of theſe * 
8 2. 


Singular 2 
necdote of 
this great 
man. 


409. 
Britain 
abandoned. 


The HISTORY: 
ple, who ſubſiſted by plunder, and had- Over- 
ſpread all the country of Gaul. It was found 
neceſſary to relinquiſh Britain, which had always 
been laid waſte by the Picts and the Scots; and 
notice was ſent to the Britons, to defend them- 
ſelves, who by this means recoyered their liber- 
ty while they loſt a neceſſary protection. The 
Armoricans, who poſſeſſed the coaſts lying be- 
tween the Seine and the Loire, likewiſe wanting 
to be free, drove out the Romans, and inſtituted 
a republican government for themſelves; but 
theſe loſſes did not equal that of Spain, which 
De e 
Conſtans, the ſon of Conſtantine the uſurper, 
was at that time at war with Gerontius, his beſt 
general; and thus the rage of civil diſcord was 
added to ſo many dreadful calamities. The 
Alans, the Suevi, and the Vandals, taking ad- 
vantage of the diſſenſions among the Romans, 
paſſed the Pyrenees, and deſolated all Spain with 


fire and ſword. The human imagination cannot 


conceive the horrors which that country experi- 
enced for a whole year. Plague and famine were 


T 


added to theſedreadful maſſacres ; men devoured 
one another. A mother roaſted and eat her four 
children, of which no other inſtance is to be 
found in hiſtory. The barbarians at laſt divided 
their conqueſt among them, and ſettled in the 
% V F 
As ſoon as they got quiet poſſeſſion they be- 
gan to be humanized. They cultivated the 
lands; behaved with mildneſs to the inhabi- 
tants, providing ſuch as choſe to leave the 
country. with neceſſary aſſiſtance, and upon all 
. occaſions preſerving their promiles * 

„ | | cir 


*Fheir reputation for juſtice brought back" great 
numbers of the people who had fled from-this 
fertile ener uy where they had been formerly 
oppreſſed by deſpotiſm. Spain became almoſt 
happy under theſe new maſters, Who were looked 
upon at firft as favage monſters. + They were all 
confounded under the name of Vandals,” which 
name was ſometimes given even to the Sara: 
cens. As Gerontius had promoted their enter- ny ler 
priſe,” they left the Romans the country lying on ome 2re-. 


vinces to the 


this' fide” the Ebro, which is called new Caſtile, Romans, 


from Toledo, and the kingdoms of n Sap 


Valencia, as fat as the ancient r e 
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10 wii kee Areudius. 
HK 4 1 
ONORIUS Was den a” itn gives, 4 
that neither the loſs of extenſive provin- The treaty 

ces; nor. ſeeing «himſelf threatened with total 2 
deftrüction, could render him either more diſ- 
cerking or more prudent. Alaric was Waiting 
in his camp in Tuſcany for the performance of 
the articles of the treaty which was concluded 
with him for the preſervation of Rome; but the 
court preſumed to violate their promiſe. "Olym- | 
pius only thought of preſerving his own power, 
by ruining all hoi he either hated or ſuſpected, 
and cis" mch miniſter was ruined in his 
turn Yb = "RY of eunuchs. His ſucceſſor 

Yor, II. i "3s 2h Jovius 


' 
| 
| 
N 
| 
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__- Olympius 
ſup Janted 
by Jovius. 


__ AS TORT 

Jovius was a mere buſy-body, a traitor void of 

underſtanding, who began a treaty with Alaric, 

in which he miſcarried from ignorance, and for 
fear of being ſuſpected of treachery, ſwore by the 


nie of the emperor, and made all his officers, and 


even the emperor himſelf, take an oath that they 


would never agree to an accommodation with 


| Ridiculous © 
pretance for 


not coming 
to an ac- 


commoda- 


tion with 


the Goethe, f. 


* o - 


Aͤlaric very ſoon preſented himſelf at the gates 
| amy, Rome, and compelled the Romans to forſake 
_ "ard after= Honorius, giving them Attalus, the præfect of 
ward: de- +7 n . ** * : | 

poſes him. The city, for emperor, a man from whom he had 


when 


Jonorius, in terror, made him an offer 


of ſharing the empire with him, to which he re. 


plied, he would have the whole; but afterward 
committed ſuch groſs blunders, that Alaric loſt 
Patience, and depoſing him, renewed the nego- 


tiation with Honorius. The imprudence of At- 


talus prevented the conqueſt of Africa. No 
corn having been received at Rome from that 
province, the famine was ſo dreadful, that the 
people in a tranſport of rage exclaimed during 
che games in the circus, Let human fleſb be expoſed 
to ſale, and the price ſettled. 25 


- 
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This unfortunate city thought herſelf out of, 
* when a new piece of treachery, brought 
upon her ſtill greater miſeries. Honorius, who 
was leſs ſcrupulous about his oath, at laſt began 
to treat with Alaric; but Sarus, a Gothic cap- 


tain, who was an enemy of the king, and at- 


tached to the emperor, broke off the negotiation 
by attacking the Goths, while the conferences 


Me | 
— 
having met 
with an- 
other proof 
of treachery; 


were open, and killed a great number. Alaric, 5 
in a rage, laid ſiege to Rome for the third time, 
:andvhaving carried it, gave it up to be pillaged; 
but dis generous mind, which always was averſe __ 


fram coming to this extremity, made him give 


orders to his ſoldiers to be ſparing of blood, to 
reſpect the honour of the women, and not to burn 
the edlifices dedicated to religion. Two very 
churches were e out as at 
ul ms. | 
10 B ſack - eirciunſiances it was im poſſible. to 
reſtrain the rage of the ſoldiery; . 2 6 and 
Houſes were deluged with blood, and the flames 


His butngs 


"finds | 
of the 458 | 


made moſt dreadful ee but churches 
unc public buldings were ſpared, and the lives of 
many Romans ſaved by Alaric; no perſon that 


was knoyrn to be a ſenator loſt his life. We are 
aſſured by cotemporaries, that the city ſuffered 

lafinitely mote at the irruption of the Gauls, 
during the ancient civil wars, and even by the 
fire in the time of Nero. Though ſuch a heavy 
loſs could not be repaired, yet the city was very 
ſoon repeopled: ditmal monuments of deſtruc- 
tion and maffacre were viſible through its whole 
extent, which comprehended a ſpace of twenty. 
one miles. | 
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; St. Auguf- 


ne and o- 
thers aſcribe 
theſe cala- 


- mities to di- 


: Caulcs, 
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vine ven- 
geance, 
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To refute the pagans, whoſe unjuſt prejudices 
aſcribed theſe misfortunes to Chriſtianity, St. 
Auguſtine wrote his book of the city of God, and 
his diſciple Oroſius compoſed an univerſal hiſ- 
tory: both of them 9 theſe human 
calamities as puniſhments for the wickedneſs of 


the people; and Salvianus, who. was more elo- 


quent, purſued the ſame path: though their idea 


may be pious, and the impreſſion it might make 


yet it is of 
conſequence 
to examine 


ow the minds of men uſeful, yet, fince we 
requently ſee vice proſperous in this world, and 
the-virtuous become the victims of the wicked, 
and ſince divine juſtice is exerciſed in another 
life, it is of the greateſt conſequence to. us to 


the natural examine the moraf and phy ſical cauſes of natural 


events. The working of the firſt cauſe is to us 
| inviſible, but that of — — cauſes is within reach 
of our inquiries, and it is by attending to them 


that we acquire ſkill and prudence, Rome will 
ever remain an important object for our conſide- 
ration, in which we may. ſee the neceſſary influ- 


ence of vice, of the paſſions, errors, a bad form 


of government, and exceſlive grandeur; in a 


Roman be- 


Ha viour at 


. 


Death of Aa- 
Aktie. 


word, whatever can contribute to the unhappi- 
neſs of individuals or the ruin of empires. 
Great numbers of the citizens that fled from 
Rome retired to Carthage, where their firſt care 
was to run to the theatre to take a ſide in the 


conteſts of the ſpectators, and to ſignalize them- 
ſelves by their levity and turbulence. As this 
was the diſpoſition of the Romans at that time, 
we cannot be ſurpriſed at their weakneſs or their 


misfortunes, 
Undoubtedly, if Alaric had pleaſed he might 


have taken Ravenna, and reigned in Italy, but 
is 
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it is ſuppoſed that he preferred Africa, where 
a fingle. victory might have ſecured. him the 
poſſeſſion; and he prepared firſt to pillage Sicily. 
A part of his army was embarked when his fleet 
was deſtroyed in bis ſight by a dreadful ſtorm. 
Afflicted at this difakter, he was deliberating 
about the means of repairing it, when, he died 
at Coſentia, leaving for his ſucceſſor Ataulfus, his 
brother-in-law and the companion of his actions. 
The Goths had a very extraordinary cuſtom, 
probably founded in ſuperſtition: they concealed 
the bury ing place of their great men, which is 
ornamented by other people with magnificent 
monuments. They turned the courle of a ſmall 
river, and dug a grave in its bed, where they de- 
polited the body of Alaric, with ſome rich ſpoils: 
after which they returned the water to its proper 
channel, and murdered the priſoners by whom 
the work was executed. E Load a atcs bs 

A multitude of events ſucceeded rapidly about 
this period, attended with no circumſtances wor- 
thy our notice, Gerontius, who was ſettled in 
Spain; came to attack Conſtantine in Gaul, and 
ſurpriſing Conſtans, the ſon of that uſurper, at 
Vienne, cut off his head, and beſieged the father 
in Arles: but Conſtantius, the only general that 
Honorius had in his ſervice. who was not cho- 


ſen from among the barbarians, put to flight 


Gerontius, who laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf. Maximus, whom he had decorated with 


the purple, was put to death ſoon after. Con- 


ſtantius ſtormed the city of Arles, and Conſtan- 
tine took refuge in a church, where he was or- 
dained a prieſt: his life was promiſed to him on 
bath, in the name of Honorius, but that empe- 


NN 


Several am- 
bitious peo- 
ple aſſumed 
the purple in 
Gaul, and 
were put to 
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ror diſvowing it, both he and his ſon were put 


to death. Jovinus, a Gaul of illuſtrious birth, 


who next aſſumed the purple, was likewiſe bes. 


headed. Heraclian tried his fortune the ſame. 


way, but being defeated, underwent the ſame. 


puniſhment. Theſe tragical examples neither 


| ſerved to put a ſtop to the views of ambition, 


marries Plas 


HFHonerius 


grants him a 


i | ſettlement 


in Spain, 


Judgment 
ot a count 
againft the 
Ponatiſts. 


nor to ſecure the throne. 
The generous Ataulfus, the ak r 


of Alaric, a friend to peace, wanted nothing but 


a ſettlement in the empire, and the hand of Pla- 
cidia, the ſiſter of Honorius, who had been the 
captive of Alaric. Havying entered into treaty 
with that prince, and being deceived, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, he laid waſte the country of Gaul. 


He took Narbonne and Toulouſe, and by his 


agreeable manners having obtained the conſent 
e the princeſs, he married her. Upon condi- 
tion that he was to have no ſhips, nor carry on 


commerce with foreigners, an eſtabliſnment was 


granted him in Spain, on this ſide the Ebro. He 
was ſatisfied with a lot which he could improve 
by arms; and was ſcarce confirmed, when he 
Was affaſſinated by one of his equerries, and died, 

recommending to his brother to reſtore ais 


to the emperor, a and to preſerve peace between 


the two nations. About the ſame time, Hono- 
rius yielded to the Burgundians à part of their 
conqueſts in Gaul. | . 

During theſe reyolutions, the Donmiifts, who 
were always obſtinate and impetuous, filled 
Africa with diſſenſions. The emperor publiſned 
new edicts againſt them, and declared whoever. 


artempted to change the faith guilty of a capital 


offence, © The catholic biſhops having propoſed} 
Tm” FF Te "Ach 
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a conference, as a means of conciliation, he gave. 


orders for the count Marcellinus to preſide at the 


meeting, and after hearing both parties, to pro- 
nounce a definitive ſentence. Marcellinus pro- 
nounced in favour of the catholics, declaring the 
Donatiſts authors of ſchiſm, and ſubjected them 
to the puniſhments preſcribed by the laws: but 


their outrages were only by this means increaſed. 


On occaſion of an inſurrection of the people 
of Arles againſt the biſnop, Honorius declared 
by a celebrated law, that no clerk could be ac- 


The clerks 
| exem ted at 
from Meculaf 
tribunals. 


cuſed except before a biſhop, and that the ac- 
cuſers ſhould be held infamous if they did not 
prove their charge. We ſhall ſee great abuſes 
ariſe from theſe. immunities : the evil might 
have been prevented by proper reſtrictions, but 
nothing was foreſeen, and civil order and ſove- 


reign authority together fell to run. 

The affairs in the Eaſt, which we have left 
for ſome time unnoticed, on purpoſe to ayoid 
confuſion, preſent nothing to this period but 


melancholy objects either for church or ſtate. 
St. John Chryſoſtom, biſhop of Conſtantinople, - 
the moſt eloquent, and one of the moſt virtu- 
ous men of the age, having been twice baniſhed, 


occaſioned a ſedition in that city. This holy. 


prelate wanted to reform the morals of the cler- 
oy, the monks, the people, and the court; by 


which means he raiſed a number of enemies of 
all the different orders. The empreſs Eudoxia, 
an imperious and revengeful woman, ruled the 
weak Arcadius. Chryſoſtom was / accuſed of 
having pointed her out in one of his ſermons by 
the name of Jezebel; and Eudoxia cauſing him 
to be condemned 12 an aſſembly of biſhops, 


4 ee 


The ſaint 
rails againſt 
the empreſs 
Eudoxia, 
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who were at her devotion, he was baniſhed by 
the emperor; but the outcries of the people oc. 
caſioned his being recalled, when his zeal became 
more animated than ever. He complained of 

the games and dances, with which the dedication 
of a ſtatue of Eudoxia had been celebrated, 
which had indecently interrupted divine wor- 
ſhip, and the empreſs was much offended with 


him; but forgetting her imperial dignity, and 
| thinking only of the abuſe wich had been com- 


Death of 
Arcadips, 


Sentences to 
be pronoun 
eed in Latin 
or in Greek. 


25 
; aff, 
a wije mini- 
ſter of Thes 
doſius the 
younger, 


mitted, he began one of his ſermons with the 
following words; Behold Herodias again in a ra 's 
bebald ſhe dantes; again ſhe requires the bead 
Fohn. A ſecond 'baniſhment very ſoon followed, 
Chryſoſtom continued three years, and died in 
407.  Eudoxia died in 404, and Arcadius in 
408, leaving the empire to his ſon, Theodoſius 
the younger, who was only ſeven years of age. 

He abrogated an ancient law, by which the 
judges were obliged ro pronounce their ſentences 
in Latin, a language unknown in the greateſt 
part of the Eaſt, and gave leave to pronounce 
them either in Greek or Latin. The Greek 
ought to have been preferred, as it was the lan- 
ek of the country. | 
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THEODOSIUS i. e ty 
Me endes Þ 6 . | 


NDER an infant emperor every hin 

was to be dreaded ; foreign enemies, civil 
diflenfions, and the intrigues of the court. But 
Anthemius, captain of the guards, who aſſumed 


3 | the 
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the reins of government under Theodoſius the 


younger, poſſeſſed all the qualities of an able and 
ſpirited miniſter. If he found it impoſſible to 
put an end to the intrigues of the eunuchs by 


whom the prince was heſet, at leaſt he checked 


a number of abuſes. He kept the enemies of 
the empire within bounds. Iſdegerd, king of 
Perſia, declared himſelf the protector of Theo- 
doſius. (By an abſurd fable, he is ſuppoſed the 
young emperor's guardian.) Uldes, king of the 
Huns, made incurſions into Thrace, and inſiſted 
upon what tribute he pleaſed, as the price of 


withdrawing his troops; but he was attacked, 


and diſappeared. Tranquility was at laſt reſtor- 
ed in Cyrenaica, a country of Lybia, which had 
been a prey to the ravages of the barbarous 
Auſturians, and ſtill more to the oppreſſions of 
rapacious governors, placed and protected by the 
mn 05 wit #9 W 
Anthemius rebuilt the walls of Conſtantino- 
ple, whoſe compaſs was now too ſmall for the 
inhabitants. While he enforced the laws againſt 


heretics, he endeavoured to prevent them from 


ſerving as a cloke to abuſe. In caſe of failure of 
natural heirs, the poſſeſſions of heretics eſcheated 
to the treaſury; and he prohibited the catholics 
from turning the confiſcation to their own advan- 
tage, even in virtue of a donation from the 
emperor, which was to be held as ſurreptitiouſly 
obtained. The reaſon of this law was, that the 
ſpoils of the heretics excited the avidity of their 
"adverſaries, and doubtleſs multiplied. accuſa- 
TIONS, 


From the time that Pulcheria appeared at the 
head of affairs, we hear no more 0 A”. 


Law eon- 
cerning the 
confiſcation 


of the goods 
of heretics. 


474. 
Pulchotta 
governs, 


The HISTORY 
This princeſs, who was declared Auguſta when 


only fifteen years of age, took upon herſelf the 


weight of the government, and managed it with as 
much prudence as if ſhe had had long experience. 
She turned her principal attention on the educa- 
tion of her brother, and after removing his pre- 
ceptor, Antiochus, an eunuch of intriguing 
ſpirit and rapacious temper, endeavoured to 


inſpire the young prince with piety, virtue, the 
love of buſineſs, and every ſentiment ___ _ 5 
a ſovereign. 


But the cndeſtaniling of Theodosius Was 


weak, his ſoul groveling, and incapable of any 
thing great. He was only a ſpiritleſs devotee, 
and a bad theologiſt. His palace was converted 


into a kind of monaſtery, where he and his ſiſter 
chaunted the office from the dawn of day. Per- 
haps Pulcheria herſelf was not enough ſenſible 
that on the throne piety ought to be leſs ſub- 


jected to obſervances, leſs laborious than in the 


| cloiſter ; that it ought to be exemplary to the 


ſubjects, without taking up the time deſtined for 


the buſineſs of the public, and degrading majeſty 


He trem- 

bles at be- 
ing excom- 
municated 


dy a monk. 


by a miſtaken devotion. 

The following anecdote proves evidently that 
he had more ſuperſtition than religion. A monk, 
provoked at the emperor's refuſing him ſome | 
favour, cried out, as he quitted the preſence, 
1 excommunicate you; and 'Theodoſius, trembling' 
at this ridiculous anathema, proteſted that he 


would not taſte food till he had received abſolu- 


tion. He conjured a biſhop to obtain - 
favour for him, and notwithitanding the 
late's remonſtrances, abſtained from all food cl 
the wen monk had taken off his ſentence. 
4 Pulcheria 


—*. 
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Pulcheria could never conquer the aſcendant 
which the lacqueys of the court had over her % 


brother. Laws and ordinances were made by 
eunuchs, which he ſigned without reading, and 


maintained to his ſiſter, that he read every one 


of them. In order to open his eyes, ſhe pre- 
ſented to him a paper, by which he gave up his 
wife to ſlavery, and he ſigned it according to 


cuſtom, without examination. In vain did Pul- 
cheria give him this warning; it mortified, but 
did not correct him. The reader may foretel 


chat his reign, which laſted forty- two years, will 
only be a long ſeries of blunders, without Fl lingle 
glorious action. 

Severe laws were eſtabliſhed in favour of 
Chriſtianity, by which the pagans were prohi- 
bited from bearing any offices; thoſe who were 
diſcovered offering ſacrifices were condemned to 
baniſhment, with confiſcation of goods; and the 
temples and other places conſecrated to idolatry 
converted into churches, under pain of death t to 
all who oppoſed it. 

The 1dolaters in the Eaſt being reduced to a 
ſmall body, were more eaſily overpowered than- 
formerly. But the Chriſtians of Alexandria ſig- 
nalized themſelves by one of the moſt dreadful 
ſeditions that were ever rajſed in that turbulent 


443. 
He blindly 
gives him» 
ſelf up to 
theeunuchs, 
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Sedition at 
Alexandria, 


city; and ihe Jews, who were very numerous 


there, formed a party againſt them, The quar- 


rel which was originally raiſed on account of a 
dancer, t e fondneſs for public diverſions often 
roducing diſſenſions equally bloody and frivo- 
1 was followed by a conſpiracy of the Jews. Th 
St. Cyril, biſhop. of Alexandria, a prelate, 


whoſe lanctity was joined with an impetuous tem- 
Per, 


__ 


dri ven out 


by St. Cyril. 
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per, and who, with right intentions, poſſibly 


Carried his zeal beyond proper bounds, attacked 


Five hun- 
dred monks 
come to his 


aſſiſtance. 


the ſynagogues, and drove out the Jews. Their 
goods were pillaged, and ſeveral perſons periſhed 
in the tumult. (See the Hiſtory of the 1 Laer 


Empire.) The monks who reſided in the neigh- 


bouring mountains of Nitria, were a {et of ſedi- 
tious men, Who, under the biſhop. Theophilus, 
predeceſſor and uncle of St. C yril, had commit- 
ted all kinds of violence, — * body of five hun- 
dred of them now came again to ſignalize 
themſelves. Oreſtes, the gavernor, having quar- 
relled with Cyril, was inſulted by them in the 


ſtreets, and one of them even wounded him, by 


a ſtroke of a ſtone. Ammonius (the monk, who 


had committed that outrage) was ſcized, drag - 


ged before the governor, and put to the torture, 


under which he expired; upon which Cyril pro- 
nounced his eulogium, and gave him the title of 


The fa- 
mous Hy- 
patia torn 


in pieces 


by the 
Chriſtians. 


martyr, and the people who but a moment be- 
fore had: defended Oreſtes againſt the monks, 


then joined the biſhop, either from eee or 


a principle of fanaticiſm. 
An execrable and atrocious crime "gave addi. 


tional horrors to the ſedition. Hypatia, daugh- 


ter of the celebrated geometrician, Theon, 
exceeded her father in learning, and gave pub- 
lic lectures in philoſophy with. the greateſt ap- 
plauſe; nor was ſhe lets admirable for the purity 
of her virtue, joined to an uncommon. beauty, 


and every accompliſnment that could adorn 


human nature. But this excellent woman, be- 


cauſe ſhe was a pagan, truſted by the magiſ- 
trates, and ſuſpected to be active againſt St. 
1 yg became an object of dereſtation to. that 


fanatical 
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fanatical people. A ſet of deſperadoes, headed 
by a prieſt, ſeized her in the open ſtreet, hurried 
her into a church, here they ſtript her naked, 
tore her body with whips, cut her in pieces, and 
publicly burnt her eee Agate in the e 

lace, | 
5 Theodoſius, enraged at — act of . 
reſolved to puniſh it, but the criminals purchaſed 

the protection of the eunuchs, and eſcaped with 
impunity. An ineffectual law was publiſhed to 
reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of a ſet of prieſts in 
Alexandria, who were ſtiled Parabolani, that 
is, men who braved dangers; and this ſeems to 
Have been the only meaſure that was taken to 
remedy the diſorder. 

The emperor's marriage with the celebrated. 
Athenais forms a ſtriking contraſt with the mur- 
der of Hypatia. Leontius, a ſophiſt of Athens, 


her father, had diſinherited her in favour of his 


other children, becauſe, ſaid he, whimſically, in in 
his will, He might” find ſufficient reſaurces in her 
merit, which das ſuperior to ber ſex. . Having 

aired to Conſtantinople, in order to procure 
herſelf juſtiee, ſhe ſo charmed Pulcheria and The- 
odofius, by her beauty, her wit, and her virtue, 
that the emperor married her. Being a pagan, 
as her father had been, ſhe was baptized, and 
her name changed to that of Eudoxia. She culti- 
vated letters during her whole life, and Photius 


| highly extols her poems on religious ſubjects. 


Bon after this marriage, a violent perſecu- 
„which the Chriſtians ſuffered in Perſia, 
Ended a war between the two nations, who had. 
been fo long enemies. Abdas, a biſhop of that 


This crime 
remains un- 


A perſecu- 
tion and war 
kindled in 
Perſia by the 
imprudent 
zeal of Ab- 


country, had burned a Perſian temple, and **. 


refuſed 


* 
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- - refuſed to rebuild it, notwithſtanding the king's 
= order, who granted to the Chriſtians the free 


exerciſe of their religion. This extravagant ac- 
tion cauſed the toleration to be revoked, the 
churches were demoliſhed, and the hands of the 
executioners armed againſt the faithful. Great 
numbers of them having fled for protection into 
the Roman territories, were reclaimed by the ſon 
of Iſdegerd, Varanes V. who upon the refuſal 
of Theodoſius, detained ſome ſubjects of the 
empire. The war then commenced, and after 
ſome campaigns, in which the Romans had the 
advantage, the Perſians ſued for peace. A trea- 
ty was accordingly concluded (422.) for a hun- 
dred years, but the toleration, of the revocation 
of which Abdas had been the cauſe, was "bu 
imperfectly reſtored. (See Theodoret.) 

More intereſting affairs call our attention to 
the Weſt, where the barbarians ſucceſsfully con- 
tinued their enterpriſes. Ataulfus was ſucceeded 
by Sigeric, his declared enemy, who maſſaered 
his children, and reigned only ſeven days, his 
ſubjects haſtening to extinguiſh tyranny in its 
birth, by the murder of the tyrant. Wallia, 
whans the Viſigoths elected in his ſtead, a man 
equally politic and brave, made a treaty with the 
general Conſtantius, by which he engaged to 
reſtore Placidia, and to ſerve the emperor in his 
wars, on condition of receiving fix hundred thou- 


, - ſand meaſures of wheat. In fact, he defeated 


the Vandals and Alans, and either as a recom- 
penſe for his ſervices, or from a dread that he 


l would keep his conqueſts, the Romans gr anted 


him, in exchange for his poſſeſſions on the other 
ſide of the Pyrences, an eſtabliſhment much 
more 
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more worthy of his ambition, ceding to him 
Aquitania ſecunda, and Novem populania (at 
preſent Poitou, Saintonge, Perigord, Bordelois, 
Agenois, Angoumois, and Gaſcony) beſides the 


city of Toulouſe, which he made his capital. 


That country was named Gothia, and the Goths 
held it fourſcore and eight years, till the invaſion 
According to the, generality, of authors, the 
Franks ſettled two years afterwards under their 
king, Pharamond, in the country ſituated be- 
tween. Maeſtricht and the confluence of the Maes 
and Waal. But the exiſtence of this prince is 
problematical. Better critics aſcribe the foun- 
dation of the French monarchy. to Clodion in 
438. But Clovis ought to be looked upon as 
its real founder, for prior to his times we meet 


447 
Ceſſion 
made to 
Wallia. 


with ſcarce any thing but fables. Let us con- 


tent ourſelves with obſerving here, that from the 


time of Gordian, the Franks had made frequent 

incurſions into Gaul; and that according to the 

acm bipinien. they were a collection of 
a : 


ſeveral, confederate German tribes. between the 


Rhine, the Mein, and the Weſer, who united 
in defence of their liberty againſt the Romans, 
the name of Fran in their language ſignifying 
Free. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among them were 
the Sicambri. i614 
Conſtantius, after having done the empire 
good ſervice againſt the barbarians, at laſt mar- 


: =] begin modern hiſtory with the eftabliſhment of the 
French monarchy by Clovis, but we muſt here continue the 
Roman hiſtory, in order to avoid confuſion, 


ried 


421, 
Conſtantius 


marries Pla- 
Cidia, is pro- 
moted to the 
empire, and 
dies. 
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ried Placidia, fiſter of the emperor, and widow 
of Ataulfus. He had managed all the affairs of 
the empire for ten years, and, as well as his 


wife, being ambitious of the imperial dignity, 
it was conferred upon them by Honorius, who 

had no children. But Conſtantius died the ſame 
year; and Placidia, upon account ef a quarrel 
with her brother, being ordered to quit Ravenna, 


a retired to Theodoſius the younger, 


The death of Honorius, which happened in 


42 3, would have been a bleſſing to the empire, 


had it been ble to repair the misfortunes of 
his reign. That prince, whoſe weakneſs rather 


than elan, made him almoſt a tyrant, 


committed —_ act of injuſtice that. Hes Was por 
upon. 

If we were t FEE by. the numerous laws of 
Arcadius and norius (they were commonly 


publiſhed in the name of both emperors) it would 


be believed ar firft that the government was 


watchful for the happineſs of the ſubjects. We 


find in them excellent ſentiments, ard good prin- 


ciples : but, at bottom theſe were mere words,. 


The public miſeries were increaſed by ſome laws. 
in their nature faulty ; and the beft were not put 


in execution. It was inceſſantly neceflary to make 


alterations, additions, or repeals; and legiſlation, 
which ought to be ſimple and unequivocal, was” 
converted i into a chaos of darkneſs and uncer- 


tainty. 


The inhuman ſhews of eladiators were fin kepe | 


up, notwithſtanding a law of Conſtantine prohi- 


biting them, but they were aboliſhed by Honorius 


in 40 5 becauſe an anchoret, named Telemachus, 


who 


4 
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who had come from the Eaſt on purpoſe to at- 
tempt a reformation of that abuſe, having thrown n 
himſelf into-the middle of the combatants in tle 
arena, in order to part them, was ſtoned to death 
by the fPeamote yo n fog Irs Treo” 2g 7 
"Hiſtorians aſſure us, that before Rome was Riches con- 
taken by Alaric, there were ſeveral families Ren. 
whoſe yearly income amounted to more than 
200, oo0l.; and the families of the ſecond rank 
commonly had, at leaſt, about 30,000 l. a year. 
From hence it is eaſy to conclude, that this city 
abſorbed all the wealth of the empire; that the 
extreme opulence of ſome, produced extreme po- 
verty in the others; and that the lower orders 
of the people were oppreſſed in order to fill the 
coffers of thoſe inſatiable men who never have 
enough to ſupply their pleaſures ; in a word} © _ 
that riches and indigence equally contribued to 
extinguiſh their courage, to; eradicate; their vir- 
tue, and deſtroy every principle of love for their 
country. The provinces groaned under an in- The po- 
ſupportable and tyrannical yoke; the laws al- l 61. 
ways ſpoke a deſire oſ relieving them; but the 
government conſtantly acted in contradiction to 
the laws. We mult not therefore be aſtoniſned 
that the barbarians deſtroyed the empire 
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Palentinian affociated in the empire, —Laws of 


4 


© Theodofius II. —Cenſeric formidable in Africa. 


YTHEODOSIUS, not having acknowledged 


| 3- . 2 * 2 = . - 
Theodobus 1 "the title of Conſtantius and Placidia, at firſt 
the younger 


afociaes Entertained thoughts of reuniting the two empires 
Mi in ine in his On perſon. © But John, fecretary of ſtate to 
empire. Honorius, having afſumed the purple, granted 
liberty to the ſlaves in order to form them into 
an army, and ſent the celebrated general, Aetius, 

to ſolieit aſſiſtance from the Huns: the emperor 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſharing it, 
and therefore granted to Valentian, the ſon of 
Conſtantius, a boy of five years of age, the title 
of Moſt noble, which had been ſubſticuted inſtead 
= bf that of Cæſar, and beſtowed on his mother, 
= Placidia, that of Auguſta; after which he ſent 
1 | them into the Weſt at the head of an army. 
John was taken and beheaded, after a reign of 
two years, and Valentinian III. was proclaimed 
_ emperor, who, on his marriage with the daughter 

of Theodoſius, ceded the weſtern IIlyria to his 

_ father-in-law. = . 

Theodefus One of his firſt laws contains a maxim highly 


acknow- 


' ledgezhim- Worthy of a monarch : the jovereign majeſty ſays 
ſelf ſubject 


to the laws, he, dots 1tſelf honour by. acknowledging its futjettio 
| '2 | | 
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to the laws. The power of the laws is the foun- 
dation of ours, and there is more honour in obey- 
ing them, "than in commanding alone without 
m. his,” ſays Mr. le Beau, is the 
„ ſublimeſt leſſon that a fovereign ever gave 
* to his equals.” “ 

About the ſame time we find a law of Theo- 
daſius II. which doth not ſhew near ſo A 
degree of wiſdom. Tt-prohibits as treaſonable, 


not only the wearing of ſtuffs dyed of the colour 


of the imperial ornaments, but. even keeping 
them in the houſe. This is a regulation in the 
true ſpirit of deſpotiſm. By another law, as 
prudent as the former is abſurd, he fixed the 
period of thirty years undiſturbed poſſeſſion as 
ſufficient to give real property. Nothing 1s y 
more common under the laſt reigns than a mix- 
ture of good and bad laws, which are a certain 
proof of a capricious government, ſhifting with 
every wind of opinion, and deſtitute of any 
fixed plan. 5 

Among many ehcotineRed and confuſed 
facts, let us chooſe the moſt important, and, 
without entering into minute details, bring thoſe 
that have an anelogy to each other into one 
view. In the Weſt were two great generals, 
whoſe rivalſhip became deſtructive to the ſtate: 
Aetius was the terrot of the barbarians, but be- 
ing jealous of Boniface, coutit of Africa, he 


_ endeavoured to ruin him at court by repre- 


ſenting him as a rebel, The count, undeſer- 


vedly- condemned, invited the Vandals out of 


Two laws - 
of Theodo- 
2 
good. 


- 


Preſcription 
of hong 


pon ey of 
Aetius and 
Boniface, 


The Vandal 


take advan 


tage of it, 


Spain into Africa, where, under the conduct of 2nd make 


their king Genſeric, they laid waſte the country 


themſelves 
— of - 


with fre and ſword. This general, TTY bo. 
Gg 2 in 


ated 


452. Ab6« WIS LOR EG 
| inftated i in his employments, attempted to pre- 
vail on the barbarians. to retire, and on their 
refuſal, took arms againſt them, but was beaten. 
Except Cirxtha and Carthage, the Romans re- 
tained. no, poſſeſſions i in Africa, which the Van- 
dals with impunity made the ſcene of their 

es] T . 

boon op Wh Boniface enjoyed the Gar of Placidia, who 
Aen. was arbitreſs of the government, and . beheld 
+. -— Aetius with an evil eye; however,, this general 
prevented the effects of their hatred by raiſing 
the ſtandard of revolt, and though defeated by 
bis rival, gave him in the battle a wound of 
Death of which he died in a ſhort time. Meaſures being 
1 Taken: to arreſt him, he took the road to Pan- 
nonia, in order to implore the aſſiſtance of the 
* Huns, upon which, the court being ſtruck with 
a panic, Placidia , recalled him, and reſtored 
him to all his dignities, with the addition of that 
of patrician. Such is the puniſhment. of revolt 
in a tottering ill governed ſtate. Gaul, which 
was expoſed a prey to the avarice of the ma- 
giſtrates, as well as to the arms of the barba- 
| Proveets of Tians, ſuffered inceſſantly - new. misfortunes, 
lane The peaſants, under the name of Bagaudæ, 
rians, roſe in arms, and ravaged the country with all 
the fury of . wild- beaſts. The Viſigoths broke 
the treaty, concluded with the Romans, and laid 
ſiege to Narbonne, which Was ſucceisfully de- 
fended by the auxiliary Huns. Clodion, king 


The Francs 


The 192 of the # rancs, ſeized upon Cambray, I ournay, 
themſelves and Amiens, in 438, which were ceded to him, 
in ne becauſe. he could not be driven out. Treves 
kingClo- was a fourth time plundered by the Francs, who 
likewiſe made -therlezves, maſters of Cologne. 


2 | Generic 
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Genſeric remained in peaceable poſfſelſion of the 
beſt part of Africa, where he diſplayed the moſt 
fervent zeal for Arianiſm. The Suevi ſubdued 
Bœtica, and the other countries of Spain, which 


were abandoned by the Vandals. In a word, 
nothing was to be ſeen in every quarter but maſ- . 
ſacres, revolutions, and diſmemberments of the 
empire, the particulars of which would tire 
without inſtructing the reader. 

In the Eaſt new theological cuartels 'v were 
fomented by Theodoſius. Neſtorius, biſhop of 


1 
453 


Neftorius 4 
diſturbs the 
Eaſt by his 


Conſtantinople, taught that there were two per-. hereſy, 


ſons, as well as two natures, in Jeſus Chriſt; 

and that Mary was not the mother of God, but 
the mother of Chriſt. The prelate, who. had 
formerly perſecuted the heretics, ſoon drew upon 
himſelf, by this ſubtil hereſy, a ſtorm which 
overwhelmed him. Though Pulcheria was 
againſt him, he was favoured by the emperor. 
The general council of Epheſus was aſſembled 
to decide the queſtion (431.) at which St. Cyril. 
of Alexandria preſided, and the hereſiarch was 
condemned and depoſed at the firſt meeting. 
Cyril and the biſhop of Epheſus were in their 
turn depoſed in a packed aſſembly, held by 
John of Antioch, which the biſhops had refuſed. 
to attend, Mens minds were more and more 


inflamed : at laſt I heodoſius approved the judg- | 


ment of the council, and Neſtorius was baniſhed; 


but Neſtorianiſm was not deſtroyed. It {till 


ſabſiſts in ſeveral countries of the Eaſt,  _ 

In 435, the emperor ordered the books of 
the Nettorians to be publicly burnt, and pro- 
hibited, under pain of eon ud of goods, the 


granting to theſe innovators any place for hold- 
Gg 3 ing 


Council 1 
Epheſus. 
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ing an aſſembly ; and, in caſes of obſtinacy after- 
Wards, added the puniſhment of death. The 


riching the 
ehurches. 


biſhops and clerks, infected with that error, 
were driven from their churches, and the lay- 
men anathematized. It was not remembered 
that the progreſs of Arianiſm had been increaſed 
by ſuch rigorous meaſures, Experience proved, 
and it is now univerſally agreed, that the church 
would have been better ſerved with more mode- 
WA ee on ( | 

The devotion of Theodoſius diftated to him 
a law by which the poſſeſſions of eccleſiaſtics 
and monks, who died without heirs, were be- 
ſtowed upon the churches or monaſteries: be- 
fore that time they had eſcheated to the treaſury. 


We may obſerve, that the monks long after this 


retained the uſe and property of their goods. 
Though few men were leſs capable than The- 
odoſius ſi. of ſupporting the part of a legiſlator, 


yet he put in execution a plan of legiſlation 


which deſerves our attention a few moments. 


Juriſprudence was embarraſſed and diſgraced by 


numberleſs laws, among which were found many 
contradictory or abſurd. He therefore cauſed a 


this code. 


— 


code to be compoſed, containing only the laws 
of the Chriſtian emperors, edicts, reſcripts, or- 


dinances, acts, and decrees of the council, &c. 


and when he publiſhed it, declared that the 
_— ſhould be bound only by theſe ſtatutes, 
Valentinian III. eſtabliſhed this code in the 
Weſt, and the Jaws afterwards added to it were 
called Novelle, (2 | 


Ihe critics have remarked great imperfections 


in that collection; a great number of mutilated, 


obſcure, ill choſen, ill arranged laws, and ſome 
3 5 bearing 
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bearing marks of ſuperſtition. However, ſo far 
as it goes, they judge it preferable to that which 
Juſtinian ſubſtituted in its room. It is remark- 
able that the Theodoſian code ſubſiſted only 
fourſcore and ten years in the Eaſt; whereas in 
the Weſt it continued after the deſtruction of 
the empire. It was adopted by the Viſigoths, 
but, in the ages of ignorance, fell into deſuetude. 
In. the ſixteenth century it was revived, and 
Jacques Godefroy, a lawyer of Paris, enriched 

it with a commentary which is greatly eſteemed. 
The emperor, ſoon after the publication of 
his code, abrogated a pernicious law of Conſtan- 
tine, which prohibited the land-holders of Aſia 
to diſpoſe of their eſtates even by will, unleſs they 
had a houſe in Conſtantinople. The capitals in- 
creaſe but too much without taking ſuch odious 
3 3 | 
It is amazing that a deyout prince ſhould fa- 
Cilitate divorces, which Conſtantine and Hono- 
rius had rendered more difficult than formerly. 
Yet he aboliſhed their laws on that ſubject as too 
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Abrogation 
of a law ſor 
the increaſe 
of the city 
of Conſtan- 
tinople, 


Law of 
Theodoſius 


in favour . 


of divorces, 


ſevere, reſtoring the authority of the ancient 


Roman ſtatutes and the deciſions of the ancient 


| lawyers. We ſhall ſee. the cuſtom of divorces 
continue a long time after this 

_. When Theodoſius made this laſt law, he was 
probably tainted. with the paſſion of jealouſy, of 
which his wife ſoon felt the effects. From his 
infancy a friendſhip had ſubſiſted between him 
and Paulinus, one of the principal lords of the 
court. The empreſs Eudoxia (Athenais) like- 
wiſe entertained the greateſt eſteem and gratitude 
for that nobleman, who had contributed to her 


That prince 
grows jea- 
lousof Pau- 
linus, and 
puts him to 
death. 


riſe, was fond of his company, made him her 
6g 4 confident, 
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confident, pas. mh by his advice; but their 
innocent correſpondence appeared .a crime in 
the eyes of the emperor. Paulinus was put to 


death by his orders, and Eudoxia, thinking her- 


Eudoxa, or 
Athenais 
tetires. 


ſelf diſnonoured, obtained leave to retire to Je- 
ruſalem: Having taken with her a prieſt and a 
deacon, theſe men again awakened the ſuſpicions 
of her huſband, and count Saturninus, to whom 
his cruel revenge was entruſted, put them to an 
ignominious death without form of trial. 

The empreſs, no longer able to reſtrain her 
rage, cauſed Saturninus to be aſſaſſinated; upon 
which ſhe was deprived of her attendants, and 


being reduced to the rank of a private perſon, 


dedicated the remainder of her life to works of 
piety. Cyrus, a native of Egypt, a man of learn, 
ing, and a good poet, who had riſen by her fa- 
your tothe rank of patrician, was ſometime after 


deprived of all his poſſeſſions, becauſe the vani- 


The eunuch 
TChryſaphus 
abſolute 
maſter. 


ty of Theodoſius was hurt by the acclamations 
of the people in his praiſe. The eunuch Chry- 
ſaphus now acquired an uncontrouled influence 
oyer the mind of the prince, and abſolute do- 
minion in the government. Even Pulcheria no 
longer retained any credit with her brother. That 
legiſlator ſhewed himſelf an object of hatred and 


. contempt: and every thing was tranſacted ac- 
.. cording to the dictates of paſſion. | 7 


. 441. 
Benirric ef- 
tabliſhes a 
formidable 

aval power 

Africa. 


In the mean time, the barbarians were every 
day gaining ground. Carthage was taken by 
Genſeric, and though when he undertook his: 
African expedition, he was not maſter of a ſingle 
ſhip, and his Vandals were utterly unacquainted 
with navigation, by a prodigious effort of ge- 
nius he created a formidable naval power, with 


which 
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which he had already carried terror and deſola- 


tion into Sicily. The eunuch Chryſaphus, fan- 
cying that he could vanquiſh him and recover his 
conqueſts, exhauſted the empire in equipping a 
fleet of eleven hundred ſail. But Genſeric art- 
fully drew him into a tedious negotiation, in the 
courſe of which the Roman army being weakened, 
and Theodoſius being obliged to employ his 
forces againſt the Huns, the Vandal found him- 


457 | 


ſelf in a condition to preſcribe what terms he 


pleaſed, Accordingly he was acknowledged 
ſovereign of Africa, and the only fruit of this 
vaſt armament was, that the barbarians poured 
on every ſide into the dominions of the Romans, 


while they were loſing time and waſting their 


ſtrength in a fruitleſs enterprize, 


SE e 
Conqueſts of the Huns under Attila.—End of the 
reign of Theodoſius the younger. 


HE moſt dreadful of the barbarians were 
the Huns, at that time governed by Bleda 
and Attila, two brothers equal in authority, and 
rivals in valour. About ſix or ſeven years be- 
fore, they had obliged Theodoſius to make a 


Fruitleſs en- 
terprize a- 
gainſt him. 


Ravages of 4 
the Huns. 


Tribute pai 
to aan, | 


_ diſgraceful treaty, ' by which he bound himſelf - 


to reſtore the deſerters, to pay every year a tri- 


buteof ſeven hundred pounds weight of gold (the 


double of the ancient tribute) and not to aſſiſt the 


enemies 
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enemies of the Huns. After this treaty, the two 


kings had carried their arms into Tar tary, and 


over-run the country as far as the borders of 
China; by which expedition in 2 ſevere climate, 
the ferocity of their troops was ſtill augmented. 
On their return to Europe, more haughty and 
en iling than ever, and filled with contempt 
Romans, whom they. looked upon as 
OE they broke the treaty 2 ſome frivolous 
xetence, croſſed the Danube, laid waſte Upper 
æſia, and penetrated toNaiſhs a after which ther 


invaded Thrace, marking their way with piles 
| of ruin and mountains of ſlain. A new treaty 
was concluded, but it only procured a aben⸗ 


Via eon 


— 
their ki 


ſion of arms for a fe years. 
Attila's genius equalled his ambition; an art- 
ful politician and prudent general, notwithftand- 


ing his ardent courage, he had formed the moſt 


boundleſs plans of conqueſt; had murdered his 
brother Bleda, that he might enjoy undivided 


dominion; and ſubjected to his power an im- 


He is named 
general of 


the Ro- 
Mans, 


menſe extent of country from the Baltic on one 


ſide, to the eaſtern ocean on the other. He had 
received ambaſſadors from China ; hemmed in 
the Roman empire, and threatened to deſtroy i it. 
Though deſtitute of every principle of religion, 


be knew how to turn the vulgar ſuperſtition to 


his own advantage, and pretended to have been 
> miraculouſly put in poſſeſſion of a ſword former- 
ly adored by the Scythians as the ſymbol of their 
deity: the people believed his enterpriſes inſpired 
by the god of battles, and this opinion heighten- 


ed the — and ferocity of his ſoldiers. 


Theodoſius having conferred upon him the 
üitle of general of the Romans, he cee 
i 8 : | _ butt 
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but at the ſame time declared that he ſtill reſerved == 
the liberty of carrying on war againſt them, if 
they did not act in a manner agreeable to him; 
and that kings ſuperior not only to the generals 
of the empire, but to the emperors. themſelves, i 
were in the number of his ſlaves. [ 
Soon after Illyria, Thrace, Dacia, and Mzſia 
ſuffered new ravages. Threeſcore and ten cities | powers 
were ſtormed by the Huns, and they defeated 
two armies... Peace was afterwards ane 
of them at the price of ſix thouſand | 
weight of gold, and an annual tribute o ing | 
of that —— Money could not be collected but 
by oppreſſion and violence. The tax- gatherers 
in ſome reſpects were worſe than the barbarians. 
Opulent families fell into indigence, and num». 
bers ſtrangled themſelves 1n * en ar famiſhed | 
themſelves to death. | : 
The more the emperor dreaded and courted 338 
Attila, the more deſpicable he rendered himſelf, chen. 
The ambaſſadors of the Hun were loaded with 
. and if he had a mind to enrich any f 
is officers, he needed only ſend them to Con- 
ſtantinople. His pretenſions increaſed in pro- 
portion to the proofs of cowardice given by the 
Romans; and a threatening of war was ſufficient. 
to obtain for him whatever he demanded. 
Treachery, which had been ſo often employed x... 
fince honour and virtue had loſt their influence, enge ta. 


at laſt appeared the ſole reſource againſt an in- neil 

vincible enemy. Theodoſius, by the advice of 

Chryſaphus, reſolved to procure his aſſaſſination. 
lImmenſe treaſures were promiſed to Edeco, At- 

tilas envoy, if he would undertake the execution 

ba. this Wark conſpiracy; ; to which he nn 
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in appearance, and ſet out followed by an em-. 
baſſy, but on his return revealed the ſecret to 


his maſter. Attila diſſembled, received the am- 


baſſadors ſitting on a wooden throne, ſpoke to 


them with his ordinary firmneſs, but treated them ' 
kindly, and in the mean time took every proper 
method to procure irrefragable evidence of the. 
treachery of the Romans. q 


Priſcus, who was an eye witneſs, has given 
an account of this embaſſy, with ſome particu- 
lars which will ſerve to ſhew the genius of this 
conqueror, and the character of his nation. The 
king gave an entertainment to his whole court, 


where the gueſts were ſerved in gold and ſilver 


plate; but he uſed only wooden platters, and 


taſted only of a ſingle diſh. Two bards ſung 


his victories, whoſe ſtrains tranſported the youth 


with martial enthuſiaſm, while the old men ſhed 


+. tears for not being longer able to ſignalize them- 


That 3 

tucats . 

emperor. 

| with con- 
tempt, 


ſelves in imitation of the hero. Ihe entertain 
ment was cloſed by the introduction of two buf- 
foons, and amidſt the peals of laughter which | 


they excited, the King ſtill preſerved his gravity ; 


nor did he flew any pleaſure but in careſſing t e 
youngeſt of his ſons, who was the 2 182 object | 


of his tenderneſs. 


As ſoon as he had VERY clear evidence of 
the plot formed againſt his life, he ſent deputies 
to Conſtantinople with orders to deliver this meſ- 
ſage to the emperor; that Attila and Theodofius * 
were Ma race equally noble, but T heodofins had de- 
graded bimſelf by becoming the ſlave of Attila, to 
, whom be paid tribute; that he was only a vile per- 
dious ſla ve, becauſe be  traiteroufly attempted to 


oat his maſter; and Attila pardoned him only 
on 


| 

4 
1 
| 

| 
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on condition of bis delivering up his eunuch, that. be 
might be pumiſhed according 79 his deſerts. Thele 
chundering reproaches ſhew more greatneſs than 
| victory itielf. - The haughty conqueror ſuffered. 
| bimlſelf to be appealed: by ſubmiſſions and pre- 
7 ſents, and the- worthleſs eunuch Nu bd his 
arbitrary power. WN 
Such was the * * palin of che oye ws New trou- 
| for the ſubtilties and 5 of theology, not- bete bes 
| withſtanding the perils with which they were en- fy of Euty- 
| vironed, Gl a new hereſy on the myſtery of the ry 
incarnation ſtarted up to throw the empire into 
| freſh confuſion, Neſtorius, while he combated 
Arianiſm, had imagined that two natures in Je- 
ſus Chriſt conſtituted two perſons, Eutyches, 
an enthuſiaſtic monk, while he vented his fury 
againſt Neltorianiſm, concluded that unity of 
| perſon ſuppoſed unity of nature, and that the ab 
humanity was abſorbed in the divinity. _— 
The all powerful eunuch and conſequently. 7 read 
the emperor declared in his favour. A council Dn 
of a hundred and thirty biſhops held at Epheſus, 5 
condemned the doctrine of two natures in one 
perſon, but their votes were not free. Anathe- 
mas, depoſitions, and baniſhments were the fruits 
of the ſophiſms of Eutyches, whoſe hereſy, though 
condemned in the council of Chalcedon held in 
451; has ſtill numerous followers in the Eaſt, 
as well as that of Neſtorius. Till the ruin of the 
Greek empire, we ſhall ſee theological, diſputes, 
varied under every form, produce inteſtine quar- 
rels as fatal as the arms of the barbarians. 
Theodoſius, on his return from a pilgrimage, gx. 
died after a reign of torty-two years, without Dexth of 
eſerying any other title than that of Calligrapbes, ii. wy 
TP) becauſe / 


— 
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becauſe he excelled in forming the letters of the 
alphabet. The walls of Conſtantinople, which in 
447 were overthrown. by a dreadful earthquake, 
were quickly rebuilt; but this is attributed to 
the ardor exerted by the S lue and green factions, 
by which the people were divided in the. games 
of the circus. In this whimſical nation every 
eee. eder r 
N 0 s 
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VALEN TIN IAN HI. i the . 
BY MAR CTAN in Fe, Eo. 


* EODOSI Us che e 8 let 


Dams 1 only one daughter, who was married 10 
Marcian to Valentinian, the emperor of the Weſt, he ſeemed 


make him to have the rightful claim to ſucceed, but his 
imbecility kept him inactive. Pulcheria feized 
-» 1 .- the reins of government, and proſecuted Chry- 
ſaphus. After that eunuch was juſtly. con- 
diemned, he was moſt iniquitouſty delivered up 
to the particular vengeance of a man whoſe 
father he had aſſaſſinated a number of years be- 
fore. As the ſovereign authority had not hi- 
therto been entruſted to a ſingle woman, ſhe 
caſt her eyes on Marcian, à ſoldier of fortune, 
whom ſhe eſteemed, and made him an offer of 
her hand, upon condition that he would reſpect 
her virginity, which ſhe had made a vow to 
1 preſerve. Marcian, who was then fifty- eight 
peoeears of age, promiſed what ſhe required, and 
having been nenn to r Was e 

L - crowned. -- | 

. | . 5 : This | 


r i. ire bt. ns ts. Tn Ge re Oe 


iu Un hade ef Mi t dene ' pre IT 
to the barbarians, wen being op preſſed lief of the 
denſome taxes, which always Ware whe minds people $ 
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Th ptinee was infirm, bat bold, zcalous, Pre 


and vigilant; he greatly reſpected che empreſs, Fr 
and applied moft diligetttly” to reform buſes, prince 
an example of frugali ty and juſtice. He 
— ſorne laws calculated for che relief of the His laws in 
; but others, dictared by his piety, were = 
eri conformable to ſound policy. In oppo» eig. 
ſition to- an edict of Valentinian I. which de- 
clared void all donations made by women in fa- 
= of clerks and monks, he ordained that 
fold be valid. All exerciſe of Pagan 
don was forbidden under pain of death, 
but he behaved with moderation to the heretics, 
ſhewing favour to thè orthodox, and etideavOur- 
ing to conciliate the different patties. He was | 
inſtructed by pope St. Led and Pulcheriag. 
The Weſtern empire, where Placidia —— 


of dhe people, they were inclined to change their 
maſters. Valentinian IH. after having a long 
tine prothiſed to refieve the people of the pro- 


 vinces, at laſt publiſhed” a law by which the 4 
. Uebts* due to the treaſury were remitted.” He 


roached himſelf with having ſo long deferred 


198 make good his Gs nl and lamented the 


-diftrefs df the x and the oppreffions of his 

own officers, hying down this true and Trmath 
neglected ith. ” Whattorr the labourer lofes 

is loft to the prince; the proſperity of the prince 
depending upon that of the labourer. The dif- bot he con- 
| grace of a bad government is to make a N rn 
of excellent maxims, yet to act in direct oppo- < _ 
lition to them. W perſiſted in ION 


TI uining 
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| both the country and cities by his luxury, 


While his ſtupid indolence gave every opportu- 


nity; to the enemy to continue their ravages. 
Placidia died, and, changes ſhe had her s 
every thing grew worſe after her death, i + 
WWe have ſeen that the eee being no 
Jon ger able to defend Britain, had already aban- 
doned it. The Britons; had ſeveral times . in vain 


implored their aſſiſtance againſt the Picts 1 


Scots; but even the great general, . 
lieving that he could not comply with their 


| wiſhes, they applied to the Saxons, ſettled at 


1 4 


Genſeric 
draws Attila 
into Gaul. 


io, delwer, and. formed their h eptarchy zupon 
. the ruin of the liberty of the, 5 9 peg 


the * of the Elbe, who, with the Angles, 
very Joon reduced that country which they came 


Theſe 
— ingdoms —— diſtinct till 170 were 

by Egbert, the cotemporary of Charle- 
— — as I ſhall have caſe. mention in 


the modern hiſtory. ede d Kehre 


The obs, of one e Province, which, by 
hy diſtance 2 ſame advantages 
g deriv it as formerly, might have 


oe endured, but Attila threatened the very 


72 1 
6 ry 
E 8 


The de- 
mands of 
the king of 


heart of the empire. After haying heſitated 
Ti he ſhould attack the, Eaſt or the Weſt, 


he determined againſt, the,. weakeſt, which had 
already; ſuffered in ſo many different quarters. 
Genſeric having quarrelled with Theodoric, king 
ol the Viſigoths, and, being deſirous, t embroil 
his affairs, invited the king of: the Huns to pe- 
netrate into Gaul, who very eaſily found pre- 
tence. for making the invaſion. | 
| Honoria, the wi — of the. « empreſs. Pla- | 
; id, who was made a nun, carried ona ſecret 
cor- 
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with Attila, and having ſent him 


the Huns, 
a ring as a pledge of her reſolution ta marry en vi: 
... voy | * 
—— 


crown, he ſent to demand this 
half of the empire, to which — . — 
entitled. Valentinian anſwered, . Ee | 
was already married, and beſides, ſhe had no 
——— ſhare of the empire, which was ſettled 
upon the males. By ting with the Ro- 
mans and Viſigoths at the ſame time, Attila 
conceated his intention of deſtroying both, Be- 
fide his power, he knew how to employ the ad- 
dreſs of a ſkilful politician. | 
At the head of an army of five hi thou- 42 
ſand men, which conſiſted of a vaſt n ber of 4% ag? 
nations, led by their kings, theGepide, Rugii, 
Turcilingi, Oſtrogoths, &c. &c. he marched 
along the bank of the Danube, and paſſed the 
_— It is impoſſible to deſcribe — dreadful 
vhich were committed in Gaul between 
the the Seine, the Marne, and the Mo- 
ſelle. &l} theſe countries were pillaged, the 
towns burnt, and the ——— with dead 
bodies. 
The general Actius advanced with a finall 
army to Arles, and fortunately perſuaded: the d 
king of the Viſigoths, that both nations were 
equally involved in danger, and that Attila only 
endeavoured to divide on purpoſe to deſtroy 
them. Theodoric joined the Romans, and Me- 
roveus, king of the Francs, with the Burgun- 
dians, Armoricz, and ſeveral other nations, ins 
creaſed the army Aral who had er gen | 
march, and furpriſed Attila, who en 8 
Von. II. H h ſeſſion 


8 
* 
* 
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Lecken, of Orleans, ant him 5 retire ©- 


Attila enraged at the affront. and maehen 


e be ee 1 — to 3 — er 


— qua fps! A — and ſixty thouſand 
men at leaſt were ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 
action; Jornandes reckons two hundred and 
fifty-two thouſand. Theodoric was killed, and 
Attila, 23 in danger, een the ent to 
be ſounded. 


1 -—1—ah — Adeording to the e of the 8 
da. the waggons of the army formed a kind of ram- 
part round his camp; Attila placed bodies of 
troops on all ſides, and the 1 who were 
expoſed to a ſhower of arrows, reſol 
duce him by famine. It is reported of him, 
that he cauſed a pile to be erected of horſe- ſad- 
dles, on which he propoſed to burn himſelf, if 
he was reduced to deſpair: but Aetius, dread- 
ing that the defeat of the Huns would render 
the Viſigoths and Francs too powerful, perſuaded 
the leaders of theſe nations to withdraw. Attila 
immediately retreated, and, though purſued by | 
the Romans, reached. Pannonia, and then 
back to his own dominions. The moſt bloody 
battle that ever was fought, and his previous 
loſſes, for he was not at all ſparing of the blood 
of his _—_ had in a a meaſure 8 


ved to re- 


his army. 
Gn the lena bnd ſang: begun to 


| recrvit-when he TRE A Lady: with freſh 
In | forces, 
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forces, ſpreading an univerſal alarm. | Inſtead of 


defending the Alps, Aetius adviſed Valentinian 
to fly, and propoſed to ſet the example; but 


this ſhameful propoſal was rejected. The em- 
peror, ſhut up in Rome, left the whole country 


4 


beyond the Po without defence, in expecta- 


tion that the barbarians. would be ſatisfied with 
that prey. The Huns had already pillaged the 
capital of the Vindelici, (at preſent Augſbourg) 
paſſed the Julian Alps, beſieged Aquileia, and 
took it by aſſault, deſtroying every thing in Ve- 
netia and Liguria. Attila, having found a pic- 
ture at Milan, in which the emperor was painted, 


ſitting, on a throne of gold, with a multitude of 
Huns lying dead at his feet, cauſed it to be 


defaced, and himſelf to be painted ſitting upon 
2 throne, with the emperor ſtanding before him, 
loaded with a bag of gold, which he was pour- 


ing out at his feet. VVV 
During theſe ravages, the inhabitants of Ve- 


netia and Emilia. fled for ſhelter to the iſlands 


in the gulph, where they built huts, from whence 
the city of Venice was formed, which will be- 


eome famous in the modern hiſtory, 


Aetius having procured aſſiſtance from Mar- 
cian, cut in pieces ſome detachments of Huns, 


whom he found means to ſurpriſe; but theſe 
trifling advantages ſcarce quieting the dread 


with which the people were inſpired, Valentinian 
ſent to Attila to ſue for peace. St. Leo, a pon- 
tiff, Who was equally reſpectable for his virtue 
and abilities, accompanied by two other depu- 
ties, ſoftened the heart of this cruel warrior. 
They agreed upon a truce, and conſented to 
Pay a tribute, The conqueror withdrew, but 


he di. 
at Milan. 


Origin of 
Veins 


Hh2 threat- 
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| threatened to return into Italy if Honoria, with 
all that belonged to her, was not ſent after 


him. « Attila died the n 7 3 he was 


He left ſeveral i) who; 17 their - diffetions, 
ri el his vaſt dominions, Nn! is the common 
effect of conqueſts too far extended. The king” 
of the Gepidz, and the other vaſſals followin 
his example, revolted, and the barbarians were 
weakened by bloody wars. They formed ſeveral 


R ſettlements in IIlyria, Mæſia, Dacia, the Leſſer 


; Seythia, (at the mouths of the Danube) and be- 


came the allies of that empire which they were 


| tearing in pieces. The Oſtrogoths, ſubjects of 


The Oftro- 
s ſettled 


Pannc=- 


chery, violated the w 


ö Attila, were the greateſt gainers by the revolu- 


tion. Marcian granted them all Pannonia from 
Upper Mæſia to Noricum and from Dalmatia to 


the Danube. We mall ſee them ruling nobly 
in Italy. 


Valentinian ſuffered no leſs from his own vices 


than from the arms of the barbarians, and baving 


given himſelf up to ſtu 150 indolence and debau- 
of Maximus, a man of 
rank and power, who vowed vengeance for this 


affront. Aetius was the only perſon that could 
5 fave the prince and the ſtate, for which reaſon 


He kills the 
rave Ae. 
tius. 


Maximus, by means of Heraclius the eunuch, 
cauſed' him to be ſuſpected of rebellious pur- 
poſes, and the emperor killed him with his 
own hand. He afterwards aſked one of his offl- 
cers, if he had not done right to free himſelf. 77 
is not for me to preſume to judge your actions, re- 
plied the officer, but I think you have cut off your 
. hand with yr" Er. Though ambition 
might 
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might have inſpired that general with ſome faults, 

vet it was ſoon found that the loſs of him was 
V% AA 
Maximus having no longer any obſtruction, ,, #55. 
cauſed the emperor to be aſſaſſinated, and him- cauſes the 
il to be proclaimed. He was fon OvcrpoWere de Kak. 
ed by the weight of the ſovereign authority, and _ EO 
every thing 1 and terrified him. Hisreign - hn 


neceſſarily paſſed like a dream. He had com- 

pelled Eudoxia, Valentinian's widow, to marr 

Ko and to win ogy eons PIECES that love 

was the cauſe of his offence. The princeſs ſhud- 

dered with indignation, and ſecretly invited Gen- 

eric, to come and deliver her, promiſing to lead 

him by the hand intoRome. © © — 
Ihe king of the Vandals embarked his forces, _. 

nd Maximus was aſſaſſinated in attempting to ne 
7. Genleric arrived, and Rome was given up Rome pil- 

to be pillaged: he carried off immenſe riches; Genſerie. 
the ſacred veſſels, which had been religiouſſy re. 
ſpected by Alaric; one half of the valuable co- 
veringof the templeof Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
. de bronze; an infinite number of ſta- - 
tues; anda great many illuſtrious captives, among 42 3 
whom was Eudoxia herſelf, and her two daugh- 

ters. Marcian claimed the princeſſes, but was 
refuſed, for Genſeric did not even reſpect the 

ok of Conſtantinople. . 


0 


Maximus reigned only three months. Avitus, Akt 
of Gauliſh origin, greatly eſteemed as an indivi- ſomes the 
dual, eu 3h the purple and reigned ſcarcely is dethroned 
ene year. Count Ricimer, the ſon of a prince n Ricimer, 

of the Suevi, deſpiſed this new emperor, who + + 
made nr by his en, 3 
1 772 3 nd 
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and having ſtirred up a ſedition againſt him, at- 


tacked him in the neighbourhood of Placentia, 
where he took him priſaner, and cauſed him to be 
conſecrated a biſhop. (This was a common me- 


tdhod of puniſhing thoſe that were dethroned, 


_ _  mopledeclar- 
£4 the next 
jo Rome. 


or of rendering them incapable of new at- 


tempts. The cuſtom which was eſtabliſhed af- 
terwards by the barbarians of making them turn 


monks ſeems better; it did not expoſe the office 
of biſhop to contempt.) Avitus, afraid of being 


— 


| op to death, wanted to ſave himſelf by flying to 


is own country, but died upon the road. The 


"throne continued vacant ſeveral months. Could 
it be aimed at by any reaſonable degree of ambi- 
tion A *.7 ; by . we #73 22 f 5 


From the time of Theodoſius, Marcian, tho* 


too ignorant to eſcape errors, was the only perſon 
1 2 | n nnn 
who ſeemed worthy of the ſovereign power. He 


died in the ſeventh year of his reign; Pulcheria 
having died four years before him, the Greek 
church inſtituted a feſtival in honour of them. 
The general council of Chalcedon which was 


al- aſſembled in 451, by the zeal of Marcian and 
Pulcheria, having condemned the doctrine of 


Eutyches, made ſome regulations which it is of 
importance to mention in this place. By them 
the monks were ſubjected to the juriſdiction of 
the ordinary, and prohibited from intermeddling 
in affairs either eccleſiaſtic or ſecular, without 
the expreſs orders of the biſhop in caſcs of neceſ- 
fity. The clergy were prohibited from. being 
tranſlated to one church from anpther under an 


of excommunication. They fixed the rank of 
the ſee of Conſtantinople next to Rome. (The 
e 
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Greeks wanted afterwards that the two ſees 


ould be perfectly equal, ſince Conſtantinople 
was the capital of the Eaſt as Rome was of the 
Weſt.) Saint Leo conſtantly rejected this de- 
cree, and maintained that Alexandria and An- 
tioch ought to preſerve the pre: eminence. Since 
that council the title of patriarchal has been gi- 


ven to the churches of Rome, Alexandria, An- 


tioch, Conſtantinople, and Jeruſale. 


Voalentinian III. on account of Saint Hilary 
of Arles, who had been condemned by Saint 
Leo, made a decree in 446, prohibiting all 
biſhops from making any innovations without 
the authority of the pope; likewiſe declaring, 
that all ordinances of the ſee of Rome ſhould 
be a law to all other biſhops ; and alſo, that if 


wy relate, ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, +. 
refuſed to appear before his tribunal, he ſnould 


be compelled by the governor of the province. 
By procuring this edict, Leo greatly increaſed 


his authority. Appeals to Rome were unknown g 
before the council of Sardis in 347, and that 
council only decreed, that if a biſhop who was 


condemned deſired a new trial before the coun- 
cil, they who examined the caſe ſhould apply 
to the biſhop of Rome, who would appoint 
judges, if he ſaw reaſon, for renewing the trial. 
The greater credit the popes acquired, the more 
it was to be expected they would extend their 

rerogative. They were not all ſo deſerving as 
leſs complaints againſt the ſentences of the bi- 
ſhops, prohibited the clergy from meddling in 


In 452, the ſame emperor, tired with number- 
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any cauſes but thoſe of religion; nevertheleſ: 


living biſhops to be choſen as arbiters, if agree- 
able to both parties, but declaring that a claim- 
ant of theJaity might proſecute a clergyman be- 


fore ſecular judges in all civil or criminal matters. 


Baronius taxes this law with impiety, as if Jeſus 
Chriſt had come to withdraw a b ary part 
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— * to be r againſt their na 


ture. | 


Valentinian, by a very ſevere law, forbid the 


deſtruction of tombs, 2 frag which avarice, 4 
pretence of een e 04 in pro 
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comes leſs 


11 8 TOR 1 becomes more We 4 len mb 
intereſti 
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ng in proportion as the ravages of 
arbarians increaſe, and morals, humanity, 
ſcience, and reaſon, diſappear under the ruins of 
the 1005 It is therefore ſufficient to have a 
ner 
e would be equally uſeleſs and tire- 
ſome: what does not deſerve to be known de- 
ſerves as little to be written. 


Aſpar, general of the troops of the Eaſt, an 


Alan by birth, and a zealous Arian, was deſirous 


of reigning under the name of another, as he 
deſpaired of uniting the ſuffrages in his own 


favour. He therefore cauſed the election to fall 
upon Leo, who was only a tribune; and the new 58 


cmperor was He by the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople. (This was the firſt ſovereign crowned 
by a biſhop.) Leo had promiſed the general to 
make one of his children Cæſar, 3 
execute his promiſe. Does it become an 


Euer 


— 4 > 


idea of the principal facts: a detail of 


did not 


a Aﬀpar on to him, e te 3 
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In the Weſt Ricimer, having dethroned Avitus, 


we 18 717 
I becomes him ſtill leſs, replied Leo, to be dictated 


likewiſe created an emperor, whom he flattered 


himſelf with the hopes of governing, and was 
in like manner miſtaken in his choice. Majo- 


rianus was no ſooner proclaimed than he ſhewed 


himſelf capable of governing. He began with 


enacting laws for the re-eſtabliſhment of good 
order, cancelled all debts due to the treaſury, 


and ordered that the taxes ſhould be raiſed by 
the governors of the provinces, inſtead of the 


.. officers of the exchequer, whole. exactions were 
more oppreſlive than the taxes themſelves. 


The monaſteries being converted into priſons 


where many parents, actuated by mptives of 
-avarice or ambition, ſhut up their daughters from 


their infancy, though their diſpoſition often ren- 


| dered them intirely unfit for a religious life, he 


prohibited the veil from being given till the age 
of forty, and condemned the Þarents to fo reit , 


_ _ .... third, of their property if they committed this 
Voolence, to which he gives the name of , patri- 


cide. A ſimilar regulation was made. by pope 


Leo. But this law of Majorianus was abrogated 


by his ſucceſſor, as well as another, by which 


r= all widows under forty were obliged to marry 


. 


again within five years, under penalty of forfeir 
ing half their property to their 


eirs at law. The 


firſt law concerning monaſteries has at different 


times been attempted to be put in force, but it 


Gaul, 


has been prevented by numberleſs obſtacles. 
The empire ſtood in need of a warlike prince 


ſtill more than of a legiſlator; for amidſt the 


convulſions raiſed in it by the * 
"laws 
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| laws were without vigour. The Vandals and 


Moors having made jan attack upon the coaſts 
of Campania, were defeated at Sinueſſa, and 


Majorianus reſolved to carry the war into their 


country; but it was neceſſary firſt to re-eſtabliſh. 


tranquility in Gaul, where Theodoric II. king of 


the Viſigoths, ſtirred up the different nations, 


attacked the center of the provinces, and even 
made himſelf maſter of Lyons. Egidius, who 
by a kind of miracle united the dignity” of king 
of the Francs to the office of general of the 
Romans, gained conſiderable advantages over 


'Theodoric. Sometime after the emperor arrived, 5 


and after defeating the Viſigoths, concluded a 
treaty, by which they engaged to ſuccour him 


againſt the Vandals. He afterwards paſſed the 
Pyrenees, with a reſolution to embark at Car- 


thagena. But Genſeric having a ſecret correſpon- 


dence on board the fleet, found means to deſtroy 


it, and the expedition being no longer poſſible, 


peace was concluded, which, however, the Van- 
dals did not long obſerve; oo 0 et 
Kicimer, diſſatisfied with an emperor" who 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be governed, formed 


_ a plot againſt his life, of which Majorianus fell 


a victim, and Ricimer ſet up in his room one 


Severus, but who he was is not known, his 
name being but once mentioned in hiſtory. Four 


years after, this phantom having diſappeared 


we know not how, he governed the ſtate witng 
-abſolute authority during a year and a half. We 


ſhall omit ſeveral wars of the barbarians with 


each other, or with the Romans, becauſe th 


_ preſent us with nothing intereſting. ' It is' ſuf 


ficient to remark, that Egidius having become 
RT. 1 odious 


* 
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odious on account of his tyranny, was driven 
out by the Francs, and Childeric, whoſe crown 

had been conferred upon him, was reſtored. 

T. However low the Romans were ſunk, they | 
emis ould no longer bear the tyranny; of a Suevian, 
and therefore applied 10 Leo for an emperor, 


who ſent them Anthemius, 


grandſon of him that 


governed under Theodoſius the younger. Count 


Ricimer married one of his daughters, and left 


him the name of emperor, ed HER 


for diveſting him. of it. 
Jin | Levy like thoſe weak princes to whom the de 
Les contra- cay of the empire is to be aſcribed, was deficient 
1 85 in genius and political kill. It is true, one of his 
laws contains this admirable maxim, Juſtice being 
the nobleſt. prerogative of ſovereign majeſty, princes 
$1 - ought: not 40 think themſelves indulged in greater 
- Iatitude than private perſons. But tor along time 
| people contented themſelves with fine maxims, 
without joining to them what is moſt eſſential, 
ne orders à juſt and prudent conduct. Leo commanded 
ran. every perſon to be baptized, under pain of ba- 
niſhment, and made it capital to relapſe into 
idolatry after the performance of the cer 


Can Chriſtians then be made by a forced bap- 


tiſm ? M is #he peculiar, tbaracter of the true reli- 
gian nat to conſtrain but perſuade. (Athan.) Ina 


word, the ng built churches, nt he could 


He fits _ —ů 
e fits out 
— be exhauſted. himſelf in making preparations 

gant Gene againſt this formidable enemy. The armament 
coſt him 130,000 Ib. of gold; and he gave the 
command of it to Baſiliſcus, his os, 
REG 2 of A 


that Genſeric's. fleets pſaked Greece, 
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ho ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by the pro- 
miſes of the Arians and the money of the bar- 
barians. The fleet was burnt near C 0 
the Romans cut in pieees, and Genfſeric reaped 
the peaeeable fruits of his triumph during the 
remainder of his reign, without any perſon dar- 
ing to attack him. The barbarians had founded 
their power by war: they knew how to" fappory: 
it by an union of policy with force.” | 

After this diſaſter Leo ſuſpected every ching, Hs g | His ly 
and ſought a ſupport from the Haurians, a nation 
of moutaineers, who- ſubſiſted by plunder, and 
had often ravaged the provinces of Aſia. For 
this purpoſe he drew to court Zeno, a'man'dif- 
tinguiſhed among them for his birth, but void: 
of every ſpecies of merit, whom ar 
Poe {4 eee of the army, and afterwards 
conſul; theſe honours. exciting the jealouſy of 
the haughty Aſpar, Zeno, in a ſhort time, fled 
to Sardica, to eſcape a conſpiracy. Aſpar preſs 
ſing the emperor to give one of his ſons the qua- 
lity of Cæſar, as he had engaged when he aſſumed 
the diadem, Leo was forced to yield, and decided 
in favour of Patricius, the youngeſt. After this 
he rendered his government more contemptible 
and odious, by cauſing Aſpar and the eldeſt of 
his ſons to be maſſacred, and Patricius with dif 
ficulty eſcaped, covered with wounds. 

Ricimer eating to ſuffer the ſame fate a 1. 
Rome that Aſpar had done at Conſtantinople, 1. 3 2 
toole up arms againſt the emperor Anthemius, Ricimay: 
when Leo ſent Olybrius to reconcile them; but 
this man, inſtead of fulfilling his eommiſiion, 
* hirgſelf to be proclaimed by the rebels, 

9 a battle, rook the city of Rome, 

— 
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abandoned it to Pillage, and, after cauſing An- 
themius to be murdered in his preſence, died in 
a ſhort time of a violent diſtemper. He had 
four times diſpoſed of the empire, treating the 
ſovereigns like ſlaves, whoſe diſobedience he 


ybrius looked upon as a capital crime, Olybrius ſcarce 


ſurvived him three months, and. was ſucceeded 
by Glycerius, who is only known by name. The 
empire of the Weſt was confined to Italy, Dal- 
matia, and a ſmall part of Gaul; and the, Oftro- 
goths, who were ſettled in Pannonia, ſtill threa- 
tened it with new diſmemberments. At laſt 
Glycerius was dethroned by Nepos, an officer 
of the Eaſtern ee and became biſhop of 
Salona. 7 
In the mean time Leo died, leaving a ſon of 
the ſame name, who did not long ſurvive him, 
and bequeathed the empire to Zeno. This 
barbarian, ſtained with infamy, pillaging his 
ſubjects, and affecting a ridiculous devotion, 
made . himſelf odious even to his mother-in-law, 
to whom he was indebted for his fortune, A 
conſpiracy was immediately formed againſt him, 
when the daſtardly Baſiliſcus was ſet upon the 
throne, and the daſtardly Zeno fled to the moun- 
. tains of Iſauria, Two years after he was reſtor- 
ed, and tho' he {wore to preſerve the life of Ba- 
flliſcus and his children, he thought that he did 
not perjure himſelf by nein them to be ſtarved 
to death. (477.) 
Thus diſorder and confulion reigned; in both 
empires. Eut the Weſtern was on the verge of 
ruin. Euric, king of the Viſigoths, had ſubdued 
all Spain, except Galicia, where the Suevi main- 
9 themſelves; and he wanted only Au- 
vergne 
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vergne to be maſter of all the ſouthern part of 
Gaul, as far as the Rhoſne, which Nepos. was 


conſtrained to cede to him in 474. The em- 


peror being deſirous of ſecuring the reſt of Gaul, 


commanded the patrician Oreſtes to march thi- 
ther with an army. This officer, who had for- 
merly been ſecretary to Attila, collected a body 


of troops, and forming a deſign of dethroning 
the emperor, marched to Ravenna, which Nepos 
quitted by flight, and Oreſtes raiſed to the throne 
his own ſon Romulus, ſurnamed Auguſtus, 


commonly called Auguſtulus, on account of his laß 


youth, or from contempt for his perſon, In 


him will end the empire of the Weſt. 
09 enen een 
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 Odoacer deftrays the empire of the Weſt, — Ts 


dethroned by Theodoric. 


CYDOACER, whoſe original is unknown, 


Uu the head of ſeveral tribes of barbarians, 


particularly the Heruli, who came from Pruſſia, 


made his way into Italy, with a view to eſtabliſh 
himſelf there. It is pretended that his army, be- 


ing in the pay of the empire, demanded one 


third of the lands as a juſt recompenſe for their 


"9 


Auguſtulus, 
emperor 


476. | 
Conqueſt of 


Italy by O- 
doacer, 


| ſervices, and diſguſted at the refuſal of Oreſtes, 


choſe for their leader Odoacer, a private ſoldier 


in the imperial guards, a man of low birth, but 
deſigned by nature for great actions. This ge- 


neral attacked Pavia, Where Oreſtes had ſhut 


ne __ , himfelf 


aſſault, and cut off that 
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himſelf up; and after having-taken * 
4 patrician's . 


| Ravenna, gave Auguſtulus his life, ho had 


voluntarily quitted the purple, and confining him 
in a caſtle, with a conſiderable penſion, hens 
all Italy, of which he ſtiled himſelf king. Gen- 
ſeric ceded to him the iſland of Sicily, except the 
city Lilybæum, with a reſervation of the rights 
ſovereignty, and an annual tribute. An able 


conqueror only needed to appear. This fudden 
revolution was become unavoidable 


+ Such was the end of the Weſtern empire 1229 
years after the building of Rome. © Rome,” 
ſays Monteſquieu, roſe to a great height of 


power, becauſe ſhe had waged only ſucceſſive 


% wars; each nation, by an inconceivable 
«. fortune, attacking her only after another had 


been ruined ; but ſhe was deſtroyed, becauſe 


all the nations attacked her at once, and broke 
Din upon her from all quarters.” We have 
obſerved in many parts of this work the parti- 
cular cauſes which at a diſtance prepared its fall. 
The people gained by their change of maſter, - 


5 Odoacer dig for them peace and 2 ; 
He retained the fame laws, the ſame offices, the 
form of the government, and diminiſned the 


impoſts. Though an Arian,” he honoured che 
holy biſhops, and gave the catholics no diſturb- 
ance. It is an intereſting ſight to behold the 


barbarians make their government beloved, after 


He demands to ſend to Zeno the imperial ornaments; and to 


from Zeno 
te title of 


fo many Romans had reigned like barbarians or 
idiots. The conqueror was even political enougl 


requeſt the dignity of Patrician, as if he had been 


choſen x FE. ſenate to defend * ame- 
1 thod 
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thod highly proper for gaining the hearts of the 


conquered people. The emperor; in his anſwer 
to the deputies of Odoacer, deſired them to have 
recourſe to Nepos, the lawful ſovereign; and 
yet gave Odoacer the title of Patrician; in a let- 
ter which he wrote to him. This was doubtleſs 
the effect of a well founded fear. 
This mean-ſpirited emperor, as well by his 
treachery as his ſtupidity and weakneſs, drew 
upon himſelf the hatred and contempt of the 
Oſtrogoths who were ſettled in Pannonia and 


Thrace, a ſet of dangerous confederates, and 


conſtant enemies the moment they could find 
a pretext for a quarrel. They were then govern- 


ed by two kings, who bore the common name 
of Theodoric; the one ſurnamed the ſquint- 


eyed, the other Amalus. The latter was a young 
2 uncommon merit, whom we ſhall ſoon 
ee maſter and legiſlator of Italy. He had been 


Riſe 
famous 


4#+ 


Zend hated 
and deſpiſed : 
by the Ofs 
trogoths. 


Riſe of the 
Theodori ie, 


brought up at Conſtantinople, to whieh he was 


ſent as a hoſtage almoſt from his cradle; and 
on account of his fidelity, had been loaded by 
Zeno with the higheſt honours, the rank of 
patrician, the title of general, and even of the 
etnperor's ſon of arms, a kind of adoption by 
which the father and ſon were bound mutually 
to aſſiſt each other in war. This cuſtom of the 
barbarians probably gave riſe to the ancient 
military chivalry. . 


Zeno armed the two Theodorics againſt each 


other, betrayed them, and turned their reſent- 
ment againſt himſelf. The provinces were ra- 
vaged to the very gates of the capital. Though 
he conſtantly purchaſed peace, he never could 
obſerve it. After the death of Theodoric, the 

You. Il. 11 ſquint- 
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ſquint eyed, he endeavoured to gain Amalu 


by beſtowing on him new titles, erecting a ſtatue 
in his honour, and ceding to him ſome territory: 
but it would have been a greater happineſs had 
the emperor known how to keep him. 

At the ſame time Zeno, endeavouring to pa- 
cify the theologians, only kindled the fire of 
diſputes. The council of Chalcedon being 
attacked by a multitude of enthuſiaſts, as well as 


that of Epheſus, he publiſhed an edict of union, 


called the , to eftabliſh untformity of belief, 
a thing ſtill more difficult than to defend the 
empire againſt the barbarians. By this edict he 


anathematizes Neſtorius and Eutyches, and pro- 


poſes a formulary of doctrine, to which all his 
fubjects ſhould be bound to conform; but though 


it was ſtrictly conſonant to the catholic opinions, 
the orthodox almoſt unanimouſly expreſſed a 


violent diſapprobation, becauſe the prince dared 
to pronounce on matters of faith, and ſeemed to 


think that the deciſions of the council of Chal- 


Cabals and | 


revolts, + 


cedon might be rendered more valid by his con- 
firmation. The quarzels therefore continued, 
and. ſtill with the fame effects. 
The reſt of Zeno's reign is only a continued 
ſeries of confuſion, and ſcenes of cruelty, from 
which humanity ſhrinks with horror. His mo- 
ther- in- law and wife having conſpired the 
deſtruction of Illus, maſter of the offices, who 
had raiſed him to the throne, that officer revolted, 
and gave the title of emperor to Leontius ; but 
Theodoric being ſent againſt the rebels, gained 


2 complete victory, and they were beheaded. 


The king of the Oſtrogoths afterwards defeated 
the Bulgarians, a nation firlt ſettled on the m_ 


| 
* 
5 
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of the Wolga, from whence they removed to the 


neighbourhood of the Danube; we ſhall find 
them make a great figure in the ſequel of this 
hiſtory, The emperor ſoon | wok with his 


deliverer. 


Theodoric having taken up arms againſt him, Theodoris 
advanced into the neighbourhood of Conſtanti- mies 
nople, which he threatened with a fiege; when ag 
an interview was propoſed to him, and he de- 
manded permiſſion to make a conqueſt of --- i 
If T futceed, ſaid he to Zeno, 1 will hold my n 
kingdom of you; if I periſh in the attempt, you wil 


be freed from the ſubſidy which you are obliged to 


pay us. To this propoſal the emperor conſented, 


and transferred his right to Theodoric ; a ceſſion 
which has always been looked upon by. the 
Goths as abſolute and perpetual, though the 


Romans pretended the contrary. It is not to be 


queſtioned-that the kingdom of Italy, though 
really independent, yet, in appearance, acknow- 
ledged the ſovereignty of the Eaſtern empire. 
Before Theodoric finiſhed his conqueſt, Zeno, 
by a miſerable death, put an end to a reign 
which had been productive of nothing but miſ- 
chief. 


This conqueror, who deſerves to be ranked 


497. 
among the greateſt monarchs, followed by almoſt He defeats 


Odoacer in 
his whole nation, (the old men, women, and chil- three bats 


dren, accompanying his army) after defeating _ 
the Gepidæ, who diſputed his paſſage, gained a 
victory over Odoacer between Aquileia and the 
Julian Alps, another at Verona, and a third on 


| the bank of the Addua (Adda.) Odoacer, 
who had behaved with his uſual courage, ſeeing 


0 efforts to no purpoſe, ſhut himſelf up in Ra- 
SY venna, 


434 
Siege of Ra- 


venna. 


494. 
Theodoric 
murder 8 0 
doacer, but 
diſplays the 
qualities of 
a great mo- 
narch. 


Theodoric 


not intirely 


unacquaint- 
ed with 
learning, as 
is affirmed 
by loine, 


with his own hand. 
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venna, where he was ſoon inveſted. The ſiege 
laſted two years and a half, and the port being 
ſnut, the inhabitants were reduced by a famine, 
ſo dreadful as-to oblige them to feed upon lea- 
thee ro e e o een vue, or periſh- 


. ing. 


7A negotiation: was entered into, by which 
Odoacer yielded Ravenna and all Italy to Theo- 
doric, reſerving to himſelf the honours of roy - 
alty ; but a few days after the victor flew him 
They who attempt to 
juſtify Theodoric-pretend that he had diſcovered 
a plot againſt his perſon ; but unprejudiced au- 

thors forbear attempting to waſh off the ſtain of 
this black treachery; which, however, was in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by a reign! 'thatowall 
be memorable through all ages. In the whole 
hiſtory of the emperors, ue end few models of 
government fo perfect as that of Fheodorin, and 
che recital of low particulars of it cannot fail to 
convey inſtruction. e Lao bat ele od 
| 4 nb 241 ns 
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F Theodoric, fas is aſſerted, contrary to all 
probability, by an ancient anonymous writer) 
was ſo illiterate that he could neither read nor 
write, he muſt have been a prodigy to govern 
with all the Judgment and prudence of a man 
perfectly well educated. According to Proco- 


pius, he forbid the children of the Goths from 
ſtudy, under pretence that ter fanding in awe 
| of 
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of a rod, they would tremble at fight of a. ſword. 
But ſuch tales are more than doubtful. Not to 
mention that in his youth he paſſed ten years at 
Conſtantinople, where a perſon of his genius 
could not fail of receiving id tincture of lite- 
rature; he ſhewed too much eſteem for learned 
men, - and granted them too great a ſhare of his 
favour to be ſuſpected of gro oſs s ignorance. The | 
firſt offices were led by Boetius, Caſſiodorus, Boedlus, 
and other men of abilities. Theodoric's letters wacker 
contain the higheſt encomiums on learning; ana 
can we ſuppoſe that his ſecretary, Caſſiodorus, 
would have expoſed him to ridicule, by making 
him affect to commend: a thing of which he was 
entirely ignorant? Beſides, it is obſerved, that 
Dion 4 * us, in a hiſtory which he wrote of 
the Goths, affirms them not to have been inferior 
in ſcience co the Greeks. _ 
Bobo ag which Italy had eas er Italy happy 
increaſed under the new monarch, vader bu | 
The The Geths had only a third part of the lands, meat. 
and the diſtribution was made in the leaſt oppreſ- 
five manner poſſible. They were ſubjected to taxes 
as well as the Romans, It is not force but juſ- Equalitybe- 
tice that ought to hold the ſcepter, ſaid Theodoric to wg 
his ſuhjects in general; you live in the ſame empire, Romans, 
therefore be friends; let the Goths love the Romans _ 
as their neighbours and. brethren, and the Romans DH 
regard the Goths as their ere. bus 
The. treaſury was, filled b 15 a. prudent ceco- 
nomy, which, without bur 5 the people, and plenty 


ſupplied fands for great enterpriſes. . So great 
was the plenty, that three ſcore ſacks of wheat 
were commonly fold for an aureus, a piece of 
gold worth about 25 denarii, or 16s. 14 d. and 
113 | 5 - 
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ſo ftrift was the police, that pe ople might travel 


in the utmoſt ſecurity either by day or night. 
In a word, the Roman police, laws, and cuſ- 
toms, ſtill ſubſiſled, to which even the Goths in 
eſſential matters were ſubjected, though in thoſe 
of leſs importance they were permitted to follow 
their ancient uſages. They had a Gothic count 


for their judge, who took a Roman aſſeſſor, 


when one of that nation happened to be a party. 
If both parties were Romans, the cauſe was tried 
before a magiſtrates. Let other conquerors, 
ſays Theodoric, in one of his letters, pillage or 
deſtroy the cities they have taten: for our 2 „ We 
defire to make the vanquiſhed regret $5 they were 
not ſooner ſubjefted to our dominion. He bad d the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ſo much at heart, that 


he cauſed ſome N — 5 to be beheaded for having 
protracted a ſuit three years. 


Almoſt all the barbarous — Bog decided their 


differences by fingle combat, but this. cuſtom 
was proſcribed by Theodoric as execrable. It 


was his aim to unite in the character of the 
Goths the Roman humanity, with their national 


bravery. It was his common ſaying, that the life 


of a man could not be ioo dearly: purchaſed at am 
rice. Never had the Romans been inſpired with 


ſuch principles of humanity. 


His conduct with regard to religion was always 
regulated by. this maxim, which was peculiar to 
him; ; We have no authority over religion, becauſe 
belief ought to be free. Though of the Arian 


_ Teck, be honoured virtuous catholics, and main- 
' tained order and peace. Symmachus and Lau- 


gecides who rentius contending by force of arms for the ſce 
be PP of Rome, he ordered that he who had been firſt 


eee 
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elected by a majority of voices ſhould be deemed 


the lawful biſhop; but the ſchiſm continuing, he 
aſſembled councils to determine the diſpute, and 
by his authority enforced the execution of the 
ſentence which was given in favour of Sym- 
machus. 

In one of theſe councils the pope cleared him- 


ſelf by oath of ſome accuſations brought againſt 3 


him, and procured a decree, confirming a wri- 
ting of the deacon Ennodius, which bears, that 
the holy ſee gives impeccability to thoſe who fill it, 
or rather that God permits none to riſe to it except 
thoſe whom he has predęſtined to be ſaints. A 
ſtriking proof of the power which prejudice had 
already gained over men of weak minds. This 
decree was afterwards uſed by Gregory VII. as a 
foundation for ſome of his pretenſions. | 

Few politicians haye equalled Theodoric in the 
art of managing the intereſts of a nation, ſettling 


Symmachfs 
juſtifies | 
himſelf, and 
procures a a 
decree of a 
council, de- 
claring the 


pope impee· 
cable, © 


Politics and 
alliances of 


Theodoric. 


it on a firm footing, and preventing the enterpriſes 


of its -neighbours, Without drawing a ſword, 
after the death of Odoacer, he enjoyed his con- 
queſt as if it had been a peaceable inheritance, 
formed- alliances with the barbarous nations 


round him; married the daughter of Clovis, : 


who in 486 had annihilated the Roman power in 
_Gaul by the defeat of Syagrius, gave one of his 
daughters to Alarie king of the Viſigoths; an- 


other to the ſon of Gondebald king of the Bur- 


gundians, and his ſiſter to Traſamond king of 


the Vandals. Far from fomenting the quarrels ; 


of thoſe princes in order to weaken them by 
help of one another, and aggrandize himlelf ar 
their expence, he laboured to inſpire them with 
a 2 of peace, concord, and humanity; but 

p 114 notwich- 
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the ambitious 


pink Clo- of de Fs and A the ſhonered . 5 
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EE, T Hat 9 king g Was « rncpaly Tan 4 


common a 


merit. 


his ſucc 


Ae Greek, with #4 255 had red a con- 10 
nection a5 C onſtantinople; and ho, without 
deſcending to intrigue or flattery, employed his 
credit only for the ſacred purpoſe of promoting 
the good of the ſubjects. 'T; iberius, ho till 


the feyölution had been inviolably attached to 
Odoacer, being made captain of the 


guards, 
ſerved his new maſter with the ſame fidelity he 
had ſhewn to the old; mana the finances with i 
uncommon inte rity and ceconomy z ſubjected 
the barbarians. to the rules of diſcipline; preſided 
over the diſtribution of lands, — by an . 1 
unexampled adherence, to the rules of equity, 


x cloſely united the two nations. Ibas, Tolonic, | 


and the other generals, always. returned Leet | 
| 1 expeditions with victor x. 2 


282 #50.) 
To conclude the lift, Caſnodorus, ho. was 
inveſted with all digni ; quæſtor, (which, an- 


ſwers to what is now cal ed chancellor in France): A4 


maſter of the offices, (now. grand maſter) patri- 


Tian, conſul, captain of the guards, and ne 


general of the army ;—Caffiodorus, I ſay, in the 
e of every one of theſe offices, * FR 


£quay 


_ — 3 1 => 


equal virtue and ability. If, according to Mr. 
Le Beau's obſer vation, in the letters Which he 
wrote for Theodoric, the hand 7 the ſecretary 


be too often vifible, and the majeſty of the great 


monarch debaſed by the ſtile of a declaimer, it is a 


conſequence of the depravation of taſte, to . 
which even the greateſt genius is obnoxious. But 
this ought to heighten our admiration of that 
virtyous policy which directed the Gothic prince, 
and was expreſſed by the organ of the miniſter. 
Let us return to the hiſtory of the empire; though _ 
from this period it is not very intereſting; we 
ſhall therefore content ourſelves with giving a 


few general ideas, till we come” to the reign of 
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'ONGINUS, the brother of Zeno, who 4 i 
Was as contemptible and odious as that emperor in 


emperor, flattered” himfelf in vain with the hopes nz 


of the throne: The empreſs Ariadne loved with Euphe- 


Anaſtaſius, the flentiary of the palace, an officer pawiech. 
of low rank and obſcure birth, and took her 
meaſures ſo às to get him proclaimed. Euphe- 
mius, the patriarch, who deteſted him for being 
an Eutyehian, had formerly driven him out of 
the church, threatening to cut off his hair, and 
expoſe him to the deriſion of the populace; nor 
would he conſent to crown him till he ſigned a 
profeſſion of his faith, with a promiſe to ſup- 
port the council of Chalcedon. In a ſhort time 
after Euphemius made himſelf ſuſpected of fa- 


vourin 


I / 
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vouring the Iſaurians, who were in rebellion ; 
and Anaſtaſius having defeated them, ſent him 
the following meſſage : Your prayers in favour of 
1 your friends have not been hearkened ta, He then 
accuſed him before an aſſembly. of the biſhops, 
and baniſhed him, after they had pronounced the 
ſentence of depoſition. e e Tek, 
He takes 2 Theſe preludes foreboded freſh diſturbances in 
factions of . eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which the emperors had 
de cies. intermeddled with very little diſcretion; but a 
{till more conſpicuous fault was, the encourag- 
ing one of the . hich had ſprung up from 
the prevailing rage for public diverſions. The 
greens, the blues, and the reds, (theſe were the 
colours by which the charioteers in the circus 
were diſtinguiſhed) were as violently exaſperated 
againſt one another as the parties of Marius and 
Sylla had been, when the liberty of Rome and 
the empire of the world was the ſubject of con- 
tention. Inſtead of ſtifling theſe unlucky and 
abſurd diſſenſions by prudent attention, Anaſta- 
ſius favoured one of the parties, which, of courſe, 
made them more violent, and occaſioned dreadful 
maſſacres, in one of which no leis than three thou; 
ſand men were murdered. The extravagance of 
the Athenians upon ſimilar ſubjects had never 
occaſioned any bloodſhed, ONE Tg 


Inftances of Anaſtaſius has been commonly repreſented as 

prudence X : 2 "79 

ind cood- à bad prince, a hypocritical devotee, an unjuſt 

neſsin Ana- ayaricious perſecutor; however, his reign affords 

las. inſtances of conduct highly laudable. He gave 
great application to buſineſs ;, was a good œco- 
nomiſt; beneficent, and abſtemious in his plea - 
ſures; he baniſhed informers out of Conſtanti- 

nople; forbid the judges to obey the particular 
| N reſcripts 
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reſcripts of the ſovereign, if they were co 


aboliſhed the inhuman combats. of men with 
wild beaſts, and the ſale of offices, which was 


an illegal practice introduced by avarice ; he 


ſuppreſſed e yevrapyvpor, that odious tax which 
was laid upon all kinds of commodities, from 
which even, beggary was not exempted, and 
which brought great ſums. of money into the 
treaſury. A feſtival was inſtituted at Edeſſa 
to celebrate the abolition of this tax. 

The emperor defeated and chaſtiſed the Iſau- 
rians, but he was not ſo fortunate againſt the 
Perſians. No treaty could extinguiſh the aver- 
ſion in which the Romans and that people held 
one another from the time of. the unfortunate 
expedition under Craſſus. Peroſus king of the 


Perſians had lately periſhed in a war with the 


Nepghtalite Huns, whom he had irritated by a 


41 


to the pon: good, or the eſtabliſhed laws; 


Cabades 
king of Pere 
fia, dethron- 
ed and re- 
ſtored, 


piece of horrid treachery: His ſon Cabades 1 
having aboliſhed ſome of the cuſtoms” of his 


country, and diſturbed the peace of ſociety, by 
making women common, provoked his people 
to dethrone him; but the generoſity of the 
Huns, for theſe people were ſuſceptible of ele- 
vated ſentiments, afforded him an aſyl 

was reſtored, and profiting by his 1 
formed a better ſyſtem for his future govern- 


ment. The Perſians wanted the Armenians, | 
who were Chriſtians, to ſubmit to their religion, 


and join in worſhipping fire, which occaſioned 
a rebellion; but Cabades F them by re- 
ſtoring the free exerciſe of their religion, an 


employed his arms * the Romans. 


1 : 
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— Anaſtaſius having refuſed to pay à ſum of 

followed by money which he —— Cabades took up 

9 arms, and made himſelf maſter of the famous 

town of Amida, which had been fruitleſsly 

attempted by Sapor. He got admittance by a 

tower which was guarded by ſome drunken 

monks, or rather ought to have been guarded: 

but according to ſome authors they treacherouſly 

opened the gates to him. The emperor ſent 

ſome generals to 12 775 him, among whom a 

miſunderſtanding ſubſiſted, which proved 4 

ſource of new diſgraces. They made an unſuc- 

ceſsful attempt upon Amida, and then pur- 

. chaſed a peace, by paying a very confiderable 

ſum of money; the treaty being concluded in 

503, after a war of three years. The enemy 

reſtored Amida, and had no more than ſeven 

days proviſion, left when the Romans, who be» 
ſieged ĩt. purchafed that ſhameful peace *. 

. The ſame year the empire ſuffered a misfor- 

oths ſeize tune equally. humiliating. . Theodoric ſeized 

3 Pannoma; and Pitzia, one of his generals, with 

an army of) two thouſand five hundred men, 

gained a complete victory. The ſpeech which 

he made to his troops before the action is the 

more worthy of notice, as it does not reſemble 

the ſtudied harangues. given us by hiſtorians. 

It is che powerful and ingenuous expreſſion of 

78. his feelings. You know your king, my. compa 

ral, - nions, {aid he, gur enemies likewiſe know him, for 

they have ſeen him..fighting;\'. Sbero them that you 


rejenble Hin. Hough abſent, he ſets , you and 


The peaple oof tte Eaſtern em pire Ware commonly called 
Ron aut till the time o #4 when che name of the 


Grees FR vas introduced 


none | 
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none of the noble ations you are now going to per- 


form ſhall be unknown to him. This general for- 


bid his ſoldiers to carry off any ſpoils, but to 


leave the dead with their arms, to prove that the 


4 


courage of the Goths was rouſed by glory alone. 


On this oceaſion they ſeemed to be Spartans. 

So many victories gained by the barbarians, 
which had brought them ſeveral times to the 

tes of Conſtantinople, made the emperor afraid 
of their making freſh incurſions, and laying 
waſte the country. To put a ſtop to theſe in- 
vaſions, he cauſed a wall to be built, which 
reached from the Euxine fea to the Propontis, be- 
ing a ſpace of four hundred and twenty ſtadia, 
or eighteen leagues, about thirteen leagues dif- 
tant from the city: its thickneſs was twenty feet, 
with towers at certain diſtances; but ſach an 
immenſe conſtruction could not make up for the 
loſs of ancient valour. Anaſtaſius made ſome 
weak attempts to be revenged of Theodoric, by 
ſending a fleet to inſult the coaſts of Italy, and 


by honouring Clovis with the title of patrician, 


— 


— 


or, as ſome ſay, that of conſul z but Clovis made 
no attempt in favour of the Romans, and Theo- 


| _—_ ye a fleet, which very foon put a 


op to their piracies. 
"Tho! church, the enemy of blood, had fre 
quently been imbroed with” it from theological 
cites, dut religious wars had been hitherto 


Wall built 

y Anaſta- 
Gus to * 
tect Co 


Rantinople, 


155 firſt re · 

ligious war 
was kindled 
under that 


unknown,” We come now to mention the-fieſt 1 


inſtance of that dreadful ſcourge which has been 


eloquently lamented by ſo many Chriſtians, and 
which was the offspring of fanaticiſm, party ſpi- 
rit, prejudices the maſt oppoſite to the goſpel, 
0 mars the moſt debructive to ſociety. 

Anaſtaſius 
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He involyes 
Himſelf in a 


_ quarrel with 


the ge 
by refuſing 
to ſubſcribe 
the Oe 
nation of 


Acacius. 
8 nation 


Henotikon. 
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Anaſtaſius fayoured the Eutychians, and pro- 
voked the catholics, whoſe zeal was not always 
void of acrimony. The popes had excommuni- 
cated Acacius, formerly patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, becauſe he had communicated with ſome 
heretical prelates, or who were ſuſpected of he- 
reſy. The condemnation.of Acacius was become 
a — proof of orthodoxy, as the condem- 

wg St. Athanaſius had formerly been 
reckoned a clear proof of Arianiſm. Anaſtaſius 
found himſelf involved in a quarrel with the 
holy ſee, becauſe he refuſed to tubſcribe it, and 
to abandon the h of Zeno. It was his de- 
fire that nobody ſhould be moleſted about the 
council of Chalcedon, but little reſpe& was paid 


to his will: the leſs it was regarded the more did 
he expoſe it by acts of abſolute power. 


A violent 
{edition oc- 
caſioned by 
the patri- 
arch Mace- 
donius, 


Legions of 


Having ſent one day to demand the act from 
the patriarch Macedonius by which he obliged 
himſelf at aſcending the throne to defend the 
doctrine of the council, an act, which he ſaid, 
tarniſhed the imperial dignity, Macedonius re- 
fuſed to deliver it. The emperor diſſembled for 


ſome time, and then transferred the privilege of 


an aſylum from the church of Macedonius to 
the Eutychians, which inſtantly kindled the 
flame of ſedition. Two hundred monks came 
from Syria on purpoſe to expel the patriarch; 

another legion of them flocked from Paleſtine for 
his defence, and they quarrelled even in the 
church. Anaſtaſtus cauſed the acts of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, which had been refuſed to 
hun, to be carried off, and having torn them, 
threw them into the fire. T wo impoſtors hav- 


ing accuſed Macedonius of being guilty of ſome 


infamous 
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infamous crimes, he vindicated himſelf by prov- 
ing that he was an eunuch; but however, he 
was ſent into baniſhment, where he died. 

The ſeditions became daily more and more has 
violent, and the emperor was publicly inſulted is infotted 
on a charge of herely ; his ſtatues were thrown 2 
down; a monk and a nun, who were in his con- 
fidence, were both ſtabbed, and their bodies 
dragged through the ſtreets. Severe puniſhtnents 
provoked the popular fury, till at laſt Vitalia- 
nus, grandſon of the famous Aſpar, declared 
himſelf the avenger of the faith, by raiſing an Open ware, 
army of ſixty thouſand men againſt the ſove- 
reign. He paſſed the great wall, and encamped 
at the gates of Conſtantinople. | 
Proclus, a natural philoſopher of Athens, not Proclus 
the platoniſt, whoſe works are ſtill extant, came as trol 
to ſerve in the army of Anaſtaſius. He is ſaid 
to have burnt the enemy's fleet either with mir- 
rors or an inflammable powder made of ſulphur ; 
but it is certain that the fleet was burnt ; that 
Vitalianus made new preparations ; that Anaſta- 
ſius promiſed to reform whatever he had done 
againſt the catholic religion, and broke his pro- 
miſe, after having procured a peace upon that 
| Three years after this emperor died, when peach & 
| almoſt ninety years old. Some ſay that he was theewperor: 
killed by lightning; others that he became mad 5 
ö from divine vengeance; his name was eraſed 
. from the dyptics *; and Nicholas I. in one of his 
J The dyptics were a kind of public regiſters. There 
; were both profane and ſacred; the names of conſuls and mas 
7  $iſtrates were inſcribed in the firſt; in the others, thoſe of 
C 


people of conſequence, for whom prayers were to be offered 
up at the religious ceremonies, = | 


letters 
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ietters compares him to the Neros and Diocle- 
| Gans, though. he was rather miſled than ſan- 
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2 0 | gun is worthy-0ur greateſt attention to obſerve, 
upon hereſy, that rhe ighorance of-princes.in religious matters 
made them guilty. of moſt enormous and fatal 
errors, but - leſs ſurpriſing as the biſhops were 
engaged in mutual diſſenſions. If it had not 
been for theſe diviſions, which diſtracted mens 
minds with uncertainty, and kindled a zeal for 
controverſy, they would not have been diverted 
from the ſtudy and exerciſe of morality, from 
whence they mult. have gathered the divine fruits 
of Chriſtianity in peace. How ſublime and 
comforting the idea it gives of the divinity ! 
What confidence in his Juice and anfinit 
mercy ! What encoura for therxetci 
of. virtue! : alone ab 
ie ongoing — gp 
tion of vice, and indulgence for che frailties of 
our neighhours ; invincible- in misfor- 
tunes, and compaſſion for che unhappy * in one 
word, it iaſpires us with charity and hervio | 
courage It rends to render every | 
and 3 action in dommon . and Abel : 
EET life. ore then ſuch errors and exeeſſen | 
”. Olly religious: pretences ddt is becauſe 
ſhooting up under r thOu aH Aiffttem umd L 
inceſlantly! the faith by ſubtilties and 
ſophiſtry by which almoſt che whole energy of 
mens minds is abſorbed in the conteſt. Diſputes 
engelider Hatred ; from hatred ſprings every ex- 
ceſb, aand virtue, exhauſted with words and ca- 
bals, loſes her whole power. The example 0 
| the 8 was not 3 by the a 
titude: 
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titude; princes-and people were ſeized with a 8 


frenzy almoſt general, t e church was torn in 


pieces, and the ſtate filled with inteftine quar- 
rels. This is one of the chief cauſes of thoſe 


calamities which are continually re to 
2 Ven 9 7 1 ae Ling LING 
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518 


8 a gelder of 3 nd. of Jafin,aman 


of low bj 


Thrace, and born in the loweſt rank of life, fucceeds to” 


| who obuld neither read nor write, but being a i. 


zealous catholic, and ſufficiently artful to ſup - 

plant all his rivals, was elected to ſucceed Anaſ- 

taſius. The money which he was employed to 

diſtribute in the name of another, he beſtowed 

as his own; gift. Some factious people having 

raiſed of obſcure birth to the purple, he 

cauſed him to be conſeorated a biſhop. The three The 

2123 4 — were totally neglected. 1 
gn was waſted in —— diſputes; © 

Juſtin — the firſt declaring in favour of the 

orthodox who ruled in Conſtantinople. The 

people with violent outcries demanded that the 

memories of the Manicheans ſnhould be made in- 

famous, and even their bodies dug up; (Anaſta- 

ſius himſeif was accuſed of being a Manichean. — 

that a ſeſtival ſnould be inſtituted in honour of 

the council of C halcodon: (which is ſtill ſolemniz- 

Vor. II. K k ed 
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ec inthe Steel chureh) that the biſhops who were 
in baniſfiment ſhould be recalled; that the names 
of ſome others ſhould be inſcribed in che dyptice, 
Sec. The patriarch was not permitted to begin 
the religious ceremomes till the le w 
obeyed, and ſuch was the influenck 
pulace on the moſt ſerious matters, that * K the 
had ordained was confirmed by forty Ae 
— Juſtin commanded that the FOR perfect {ub- 
miſſion ſhould be paid to the council I of Chalce- 
don: by a. law IE he paſſed, heretics were 
excluded from holding offices, and even from 
ſerving in the army; be reconciled the Greek 
and Roman churches, which had been ſeparated 
thirty-four years, that is from the time that Aca; 
cius had been condemned by po de Felix. 1 
Fee cauſed the naties of the patriarchs 
. and Macedonius, Who were zealous 
tholics, to be blotted out or the dypticy becauſe 
They were accuſed of being unwilting to Macken 
= character of their predeceſſor Acacius. 

By a ney edict the Manicheans were een 
> o he baniſhed, and it declared that if any of 
e them were after warde diſcovered their heads 
15 ſhould. be cut off. "He likewiſe confirmed the 
isn abovementioned law againſt heretics in general, 
t in which Pagans, Jews and Samaritang were in- 
cluded ; without once recollecting that their aſ- 
| fiſtance might become neceflary, - 'Abbut/that 
time a Saracep, Who was a C riſtian, ſaid to 

prince of his countfy who perſecyted the Chriſ- 

Extraordi- tans, Con faer that wwe were 2 Chrifians 2 ng 
= exprely pere yen, 7 ng J not know a 

aacen.  cfently ſtrong lo campel me to believe wu) 2 70 40 707 

believe, nor fo diſguiſe s be T do veifeve;” on! if 
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wwe mit come to blows, my ſword is as long as ano- 
ther. This bold reply ſhews to what ſovereigns 
expoſe themſelves by Apa, wok? violence, 


which even Conſtantine prudently avoided. 

Though Juſtin made an exception in his edict 
in fayour of the Goths, whom he certainly dread- 
ed, Theodoric was provoked at the Arians be- 
ing refuſed the ſame indulgence which he grant- 
ed to the Catholics, He wrote letters to the 
emperor in which he repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 


2 
. 


terms, that princes have no authority over the 
minds of men, that their privileges do not e- 


tend beyond the government in civil matters, 
that they have no right to puniſh any but the 
diſturbers of the public peace. Juſtin replied, 
that without reſtraining conſciences he might 


employ whom he thought proper for his ſervice, 


that an uniform mode of worſhip was neceſſary 
for preſerving good order; and therefore he had 
a right to exclude from the churches all who 


were of a different perſuaſion from himſelf, 


* 4 
; $96 


Theodoric ſent | tor pope John to Ravenna, — 1 
and from thence ordered him to proceed to Con- tor 


ſtantinople and declare to Juſtin, that if the JV. 
Arians were not reſtored. to the poſſeſſion of their 


churches and the entre freedom of their religion 
Feprifals ſhould be made upon the catholics-in 


Italy, Though the commiſſion was difagretable The pore 


to the pope, he ſeemed to obey; but on his ar- 

rival at ebe where he was receivetl 
with every mark of reſpect, (He was the firſt Ro- in 
man pontiff they had ſeen.) He employed his time 
in attending to the prerogatives of his ſee, and 
ſo far from reſtoring their churches to the Arians, 

conſecrated them for the catholics: At his 
0 Ke een 
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return he wis impriſoned by Theodoric, and dy- 
| ing in confinement was honoured as a martyr, 
According to Fleyry's account, he diſcharged 
3 - al cee faithfully ; © for by repreſenting 
Ls 4 the danger to which Italy was expoſed, he 
oy eh what he afked from Juſtin; that is 

e 1 ſay, the Arians were to have their liberty.” 
e "Hp. Kal, faſt. J. 32. This account does not ſeem 

"exact. © J. P Abrege cbronol. de Þ Hiſt. dItalie. 

Theodoxic, who was ſixty- eight years of age, 
"vs x5 offended with the murmurs 5 of the Catholics 
"the negotiation at Conſtantinople; and 
bs pe ng that plots” were forming againſt him, 
heJeatons and a dupe to calumny,/' Albi 
5 Patrieian was accuſed of holding a trea- 
1 8 ondence with che emperor. Boe- 
5 a Philoſopher equal 7 Muftrious fer his rank 
he tenor of his life, having no doubt of 
7 75 7 8 innocence, "openly ſaid; I Albi- 
pr ks Wn , and the' whole ſenate. The 
wy the hiloſopher took care to conſtrue 
jon 525 treaſon; they ſuborned three 
refs who gave evidence againſt him, and 
33 Ale Koh e Was in priſon liecompoled # pious work 
3 In 1 was ſometimes abuſeck: it is 
eee, : El rced Be con ;/olatiohe philoſoph.” | The conduct 
N e pe John Menace ah the King's -uſpicions. 
2 3980 ek farher-in/law Sytninachus wer 

a7 1 * 9D: u DIACvG19 \e2ngths' 
St 1 7 Fes de doubted char Fheodote chouglit 
. them Sui! F bur bis heart was wrung With re- 
1 00 morſe, SITE, finking into 4 deep: melancholy;/ ' he 
f Yied at evefity! four years*bf age,” and wasJue- 
ceeded by his grandſon Athalaric, the fon of his 
daughter . Amalaſonte. He was an infant, but 


big 
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his mother, a learned, virtuous, and enlight BE / 4 
princeſs, capable of buſineſs, and equally. ge. 
ſerving love and reſpect, ſhewed ber not n- 
ferior to the taſk of governing, and, While the | 
held the reins, the people were bot ſenſiblè o 
the loſs of Theodoric. She Was particularly _ 
' tentive to the education of her ſon, 174 ts the love 
of learning and of thoſe who cultivate and teach it, 
laid ſhe, which diſtinguiſhes 1 Se Haun e. 8 
barbarous nation. 
That we might avoid mixing things ey > E 
unconnected, we. delayed to mention a fe 
portant events which occurred during the reign | 
of Juſtin. Zathius king of the Lazi in 19 5 
Colchis, came to get humſelf crowned at Con- FO 
ſtantinople, though Cabades the Kir EY Perſia 9 
claimed the right of ſovereignty over. 35 — to: = his 
was upon the point of commencing a war upon e 
that ſubject, but changing his intention, he ſo- 
licited the emperor to adopt his third ſon Choſroes, 
whom he intended for his ſucceſſor. This extra- 
ordinary propoſal gave juſt cauſe of diſquiet, as 
the people were afraid that a Perſian might one 
day ſucceed to the empire, he was therefore told, 
that cuſtom did not admit of foreigners. being T The refuſal 
adopted except by-arms, which was. a ceremony — 4 | 
that did not confer a right of ſucceſſion. Choſ- a war. 
roes was on his way to Conſtantinoplæ when the 
Perſians, provoked with this unexpected anſwer, 
immediately commenced. hoſtilities by. | keiging „ 
Iberia to the eaſt of Lazica, Which h. 1 been en 
placed by its King under che rotection of Juſtia, n 
who died dar N tray ions in we year year [a = : 
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e IS Tor 
had a little before declared Juſtinian his 
e HE uſtus, WhO after having ſworn fra- 
. ternal | on B Vitalian, ' 8 him in 
che beginning of this The emperor, 
huis partiality for the dier faction, infpired a 
with 1 to inſult the laws, to commit the 
moſt enormous crimes in 8 day, and even to 
ſport with aſſaſſinations. theſe early ac- 
tions of Juſtinian nothing was leſs to be expected 
than that he ſhould prove a wiſe legiſlator; how- 
ever, he has been greatly celebrated for his laws, 
andif we may uſe the expreſſion, he would have 
been deified by the encominms of enthuſiaſtic 
civilians if There had not been frequent inſtances 
of weakneſs, . imprudence, injuſtice and tyranny, 
0 -- viſible bork in his laws and government. In the 
a 1516/0 ” "va the Roman grandeur will ſeem to riſe from 
a eri ruins; we ſhall fee two generals revive it by 
their victories, but theſe are only like the 1 
ftruggles.of a dying man, who ſoon ſinks 
12 val without Sug exhauited by his efforts as 151 Fa 
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g ven Ane. Yar reconguere from * nnd. : 


Cond and Us TIN IAN vs probably of as low dem 
91 Tas. as his uncle, but — the ſuperior advan- 
tdage of education. On his acceſſion to the em- 

- pire he was forty years of age, was well ſkilled 
ee e * 
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iſpru end of tudy and app lication, 
3 ane ab b es; * N A llave to 
rejudice,.. prone to deſpotiſm, weak and Unſtes⸗ 
5 er Anacquainted Lak true glory, more 
RY to the Opinions than to e feet the 
dere 5 ſubj jects: he was One of thoſe 
princes: whoſe charac are A ſtrange mixture 
RA 1 15 and who. without being really 
SIE: the great actions perform- 

mihi and nerals. The little 
ed ef has þ of his e 


eu inge 
imperiqus an 7 V. 1 0 6 
== ado the moſt reſpectable 
ad given him, as he. files her in 4 
Fl lang, Juſtin. had 1c in the welle erer. 
e weight of gold, which. Was 4000, nee. 
'by the profuſion of his ſucceſſor, | 


c 
which was an additional misfortune to the fate. 
Nor does the-zeal he ſhewed in the beginning of 
his reign for the extirpation of hereſy merit com- 
mendatiobs as in his latter days he degenerated 

from the true faith and perſecuted the orthodox. 

In him a jealous es . for his own opinion 
prevailed over the love of truth. To the laws 

of his predecaſſors he added ont which: made it 

capital not to conform to the eſtabliſhed doctrines. 
Pagans, Jews and Heretics fled from his domi- 
nions with curſes; thers, tranſported with more triage, 
violent rage, laid violent hands on themſelves; 


ſome Montaniſts (Ds Ehrygia ſer. fire. to their 
mn k 4 churches 
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churches and conſumed themſelves in the flames: 
Samaritans. revolted to the number of fifty 
ee illaging and maſſacring wherever they 
22 till they were maſſacred themſelves. The 
of See perſecutions were the depop _— 

tion S the provinces, deteſtation of the 
ror's . ae and hatred againſt 2 
ev By. confiſcating to his own: uſe che property 
ag * ſe who refuſed to 'cauſe themſelves an 
families to be baptized, Juſtinian gave: room / to 
believe that he had his on intereſt as mucloat 
| heart as the propagation. of.the-Chriſtian:faighLe/! 
— — The Goths alone (for Theodoric Was not yet! 
church. 5 ten) were exempted from the rigourgof 
| laws... The emperor even rebuilt achurch 
1 the Ariats; but the firſt time that they af. 
| ſembled in it they were attacked and the cateſt 
part of them murdered by a troop of fanatics, 
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Goths maſ- 


who were but too much enehuraged, by:theem-"" 


pPeror's conduct. 505 Big eeidids 
5 See 1 At the ſame; t time-bis ſeverity was exerciſed” 
brunn © againſt tranſgreſſions of the tules of morality, 


* manners. 1 0 in a manner leſs proper to work a reforma - 
tion than to raiſe ſcandal. Tvo hiſhops, ſeveral 


| * and ſenators being convicted of monſtrous 


debaucheries, were mutilated ati tire public ſquare: 


This example proving- ineffe nab the emperor 
long after, in 354, by a law pub lied in Leary io 


threatened with the moſt rigorous puniſnmenr 


all who were guilty unleſs they did 1 * 


Eaſter: but how could he reckon . 


nance? He puniſhed blaſphemy as roar re 


che crime againſt nature, and prohibited games 


of chance as a temptation . blaſphemy. He Tt 


baniſhed thoſe who- made rule nt ene 


— 
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andb declared it-cpital in fore, N pride 
legiſtator would firſt have conſidered whether 


theſe laws were practieable; if they were cipa- 3 

bie of reforming the manners of u upted nas 

tion; if the remedies applied were ſuited to the 

diſorders; and would have dreaded! abing wil. 

chief while he was endeavouring to do gbod. Ini 

fact the Te wow fill more flagrant and nu- 

merous:; PAY iss, Of OGHGTS) ONVW OTH 

Mean mere we k Perſia giving the em- Warwit | 
no ſmall uneafineſs, though the Romans 

ined ſome advantages over the enemy, he 

ſent ambaſſadors to Cabades with preſents and 

for an accommodation; but received 

in return a haughty letter in which that monarch 

ye ra of — * Son , the' Sun, Sb. 

F the E. hile he ee e 


— Son of the Moon; and Sovereigh of theWeft. 
In 530, Belifarms, already diſtinguied by His 


abilities and courage, defeated the Perſlans r 

Dara. But the following year he loſk tie battle bes 

of Callinicum on Eaſter- eve. AS the troops Callinicutn,' 

had been weakened" by the faſt, and he Fad it im ie * | 
er to repulſe the enemy without running” 4 

any riſſe, he was defirous of avoidit am engage 

ment; but was obliged to give vdo the rx i 

ardor of his ſoldiers, W ee his © 

prudent caution as want ef cour Land were 

ready to break out into open mt in Thus : 

the Perſians had the glory of vanqͥ eig arrrly 

much ſuperior to their own and dere . 

the beſt general of the empire. Beſiſafius 04 is recal- 

recalled; and being too virtuous to Play tlie 


mea! flatterer, was deſtined more thaft once to 9 


; — expericace” that great ſervices and*tri- 


umphs 


bes 


having renewed the neg 
he would not lay down his arms — a 0 
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governed by intrigue... 


I be Roman arms being ſucceſsful in Armenia 
. and other parts, Cabades died through grief for 


- 4 


his loſſes. But his ſucceſſor Choſroes was very 
capable of repairing them. This prince ho i 
maliciouſly decried by the Greeks, but extolled 
by the Orientals above Cyrus himielf, ſoon gaye 
proofs of his heroic ſentiments; and Juſtinian 
iations, he declared that 


n con- 
dition of receivingeleven thouſand weight 


of gold, with certain fortreſſes, and that the com- 
mander of the troops in Meſopotamia, inſtead 


inople. The emperor, after agreeing to 


but was in the end obliged in 633 to cohclude 


ad treaty on the moſt humil ting term. 


. : 


Through his whole reign he was ſo imprudent 


4 


as to foment the factions of the circus by ſicding 


fthe geen with the blue in oppoſition to the green, which 


was favoured by the empreſs Theodora. Theſe 


WE. - the whole, city of Conftantnople z and 


nen e c conſtantly attended 
with bloodſhed, at laſt produced one of the moſt; 


+. 1 Arcadful ſeditions that had ever been known. 
One day, during the Circenſian games, the green 

faction, irritated againſt the emperor; offered him 
the groſſeſt inſults; and the rage of the populace 


was inflamed by the execution of their ringlea- 


ders. The mutineers demanded four odious wi- 
niſters to be given up to them, and among che 


3 


was 
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wn afterwands the inſtrument of legiſlation. Jus. The empe- 
tinian removed thoſe miniſters, and finding that Hen 
this mean - ſpirited compliance did not l the with 15 
unbridled multitude, was preparing to eſcapde 
their rage by flight, but was prevented by the ogy 
more "courageous Theodora. I is not neceſſary 

you ſbould live, ſaid ſhe, but it is ebſolutely neceſ- 

Jam not to ſurvive. your honour.” A ſovereign lin- 
nan | exiſtence in exile is more worth- 
leſs than a dead. carcaſe. | The moſt glorious ſepul- 
chre is 4 ihre. This woman who is ſo much 
decried, at leaſt in ſome degroe end ap ele- 
vation of ſoul. $3119 Wi: $14.3522,0; 

N report being ſpread that che emperor and bis NI 
we were lady the populace haftened tothe houſe n. 
of FHypatius, Anaftafius's nephew, and forcing 
him alung with them, proclaimed him Auguſtus, 
vchen Juſtinian fuddenly appeared with the book 
of the goſpels in his hand, acknowl him 
— , declared that this calamity had been 

by his own fins, and that = pardoned 

the offence, at the ſame time offering indem 
nity to all, wirhout exception, if — would 
return to their duty. But their hatred wWwas no- 
heightened by contempt, and he was obliged co 

ſhehet himleif from abend a ede retreat 3 
imo his palace. edi KIT Ln lane, 

20Gb hopt-wer loſt had not Beliſarius, followed Beliſaivn 
— ns ev a pn ipal officers - with their ſoldiers, Sulgen 
ged che mutincers. The maſſacre ,,,c.... 

— om thirty thouſand men loſt their 

hves, - and the harrors of the day were com- 
plered by a conflfagration. Hypatius and bis 
brother Pompey were ſtrangled in priſon, and 
2 cauſed the news of his victory by 
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The Van- Tron Juſtinian * the fallies of the 
| circus a matter of ſerious attention, and 
_ Africa, eſcaped falling their victim only by the maſ- 

__.._-. Here of his ſabjects; yet, becauſe chance had 

placed ſome great men about him, very im- 

ant enterpriſes were begun and executed 

in his reign. The conqueſt. of Africa was the 

work of elifarius. From the time of Genſeric 

the Vandals had totally d / They) 

+1 were no more thoſe intrepid heroes, indefati- 

gable, ſober, and chaſte, who iſſuing from the 

north eruſſied all oppoſition; but a nation ener- 

vated in à rich and burning climate, where 

wy and riches ſpread - 4614 OY ARE weed 

280718 bone n £ 
ts 760 faults committed by Genſeric had 

mined by them to 4 revolution the moment — | 
followed b their manners degenerated. 1. He had diſmantled 
ace. all the ſtrong places except Carthage, that, in 
cafe of a war, che Romans might not find means 
to ſecure'a ifooting in the. country. He hac 
made it a la that the crown ſhould always de- 
volve to the eldeſt of his: family, without re-“ 
gard to the primogeniture of the branches; 


F 


n was opening away tor: * 
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| Moſt horrid crimes+caccordipgly his. vaſt.domi- 

nions, which comprehended OCorſica and Sar» 

dinia, with all the countries from the ſtreights __ 

of Gades to Cyrenaica, were after his death 0 

theatre of diviſions and diſcord. . | 
Huneric, who ſucceeded him, maſſacred his Gelimertha 

own brothers and nephews in order to ſecure W 

the crown to his ſon, Hilderic, who mounted the 

throne after him, but was depoſed by Gelimer, 


great grandſon of the conqueror. Juſtinian, 


who had been in alliance with . eck 
in his faveur to/Gelimer, but his adyices ng 
threats were treated with contempt. . IIpo e 


the emperor haſtened the concluſian o 10 

eee reſolved, to carry the 

War into Africa, the conduct of which was comy 

Aixtedd to Bahfarus. 1 Pπ⁰]] e get aid nt x 

This iluſtrious general embarked im- the 533. | 

month of June, at che head of an army which 2255 

conlifted only of ten thouſand foot, and fox; thou- Beliſarius, 

fand horſe j ant landed in Africa in the third 

month after his departure. The exact diſcipline 

which he maintained in his army made him be 

looked upon rather as a deliverer than enemy 

he therefore advanced near Carthage, without 

meeting almoſt any reſiſtance : at laſt he en- <> mo 

countered Gelimer, m whom he: totally routed; and vs Lavin 
next day marched up tothe gates ofen the city: ö; ll 

the ſtreets of whidh were illuminated /;for/his: + 

reception; but being apprehenſive xhat the li- 

germiouſneſs of his troops would be favourediby 

the: darkneſs, he encamped without the walls, 

and the day following made his entry as if into 

a city af the empire, without tumult, violence, 
oy eyen an interruption of ** * 
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had been under the dominion of the Vandals 
Ante 


- Gelimer- had ſent into Spain to requeſt aſſiſt- 


ance from Theudis, king of the Viſigoths; and 
his ambaſſadors, who knew nothing of what 


| had paſſed, confidently affirmed that he was on 
the point of cruſhing the Romans, who were 
= only a handful of banditti : but Theudis, who 


was better informed, bid them return to Car- 
thage and examine into the ſtate of affairs. Be- 
ing diſmiſſed with this anſwer, they arrived in 


the harbour of that city, where they had not the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of meeting with enemies, and 


| were conducted to Beliſaribs, who ſuffered them 


to depart on their revealing the ſecret of their 
dommiſſion. 7 CPR 31,0453 245 3X01 CET: 


„Mean time the Vandal mpnareh collected 3 


new army; while his emiſſaries attempted to 
corrupt the Huns in the Roman ſervice, who, 
diſconrented with the ſtrictneſs of the difcipline, 


”. and{appreherifive- of being detained in Africa, 


oinifed to revolt upon the firſt opportunity: 
. the Affection of thoſe barbarians by Joad- 
g them with careſſes, and diſtributing among 
them a quantity of wine, when they acknow- 
ledged their treachery, and promiſed to make 
amends for it by theit future behaviour. At 


Ticamare he defeated un army of ten times his 
don numdef, for it conſiſted of a hundred thott- 


fand men; and Gelimer fled to an inaccefftble 


mountam in the remoteſt part of Numidia! 


where reduced to a ſavage life (for the country 
produced on Parley and rye, which che Nos 
{64.44% p | | ing 
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ing the ſevereſt hardſhips for three months, he 


found himſelf abliged to ſurrender. Beliſarius — 


received him at Car , where he cauſed hini 
o be detained. till uſtinian's pleaſure Was 
— wa IH? bs 14 
Had the emperor's conduct been guided 34- 
prudence, he would have perceived that it 2 roll 
abſolutely neceſſary the great man, who in three ſuſpead. 
months had annihilated the power of the Van- 
dals, ſhould be continued in his command in 
order to ſecure his conqueſt. But at Conſtan- 
tinople envy had wakeful eyes. Even ſome of 
the hero's. officets ſuffered themſelves to be 
made tools of the malice of the courtiers, and 
he was. accuſed of a deſign to revolt. Being 
informed of this charge, — Juſtinian having 
left it to his choige, either to ſtay in Africa 
or return, he immediately ſet out in order t 


refute the calum j. 5 


A triumph was — him, an henne which riomph 
till; then had never been granted in the Eaſt, | 
and Gelimer followed his chariot at the head 


of the priſoners: that unhappy prince often 


repeating thoſe. words ſo well 
misfortunes, Vanity of — all. is vanity, 
After the triumph, Juſtinian him ſome 
lands in Galatia, where he i the remainder 
of his days. 

The moment chat Beliſarius embarked the Maladmi- 
Moors. raiſed an inſurrection, and tranquility 2 
was not reſtored by his ſucceſſors till after a ” 
war of fourteen years. Africa, the number of 
whole inhabitants was -prodigiouſly diminiſhed, 
remained ſubje& to the empire till the invaſion = 
of the n cha- 2 a Hundred years, 


I! | and 
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and even the name of the Vandals was for ever 
obliterated in that country. It was divided by 
; J uſtinian into ſeven provinces, Tingitana, Mau- & 
ritania, Numidia, the province of Carthage; 


Byzacene, Tripolitana, and Sardinia, thatiſland | 


having made part of the Vandal territories. He 


braves the 


72 


: Pomp an! 
= Rome: would have been of g 


Miſtaken 
: Jiety. 


2 4 quer the Vandals: and magnificent preſents : 


treated the Arians in his new dominions as he 


every where treated the heretics : and though 


at firſt he afte&ed a mild government, the IA 
were ſoon n"Tuined by the collectors of the re- 
venue. 

Choſroes ſent him an embyy: of congratu- 
lation, or rather to brave him by demandin 
ſhare of the booty; For, ſaid he, — 
not been for the peace with the Perſians, the 
% Romans would not have been able to con- 


Vere ſent him! in order to prevent a rupture. 
The riches of which Genſeric had d 
uſe to 5 | 
peror, had he employed them for the 
benefit. But the expences of Theodora — 8 
ſwallowed up immenſe treaſures. In her jour- 
ney to the baths of Bithynia ſne was attended 


by a train of four thouſand men. She was laviſh 
in her donations to churches and monaſteries, 


while ſhe inſulted religion by her erimes: nor 


was her huſband's — much more rational. 
Let us here in general obſerve an important 
truth, the proofs of which occur every moment. 
That true piety which. enlightens and elevates 


the ſoul neceſſarily produces effects equally be- 
neficial and noble: —— the contrary, ——. 


ſtition, when ſubſtituted in its place, 


55 + or depraves human nature: its yoke - 


1 


— 1 


OF THE ROMANS. 983 
== and ſometimes drags blind but inno- | 
uns to the grave: the perverſe it hats 
by teaching them that the want of virtue 
— compentated by outward obſervances; 
or at leaſt it places the greateſt merit in what 
is of no eſtimation when ou Il 6 er © wit 
the duties of life. n Sd IS 
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#034; 213 mon ng ons vor nw oft * 
TT. 1s a-kindof prod | to ſee important enter- Cabal. 
priſes executed prodigy's er a weak government, mo_ 
ut fo favourable were the conjunctures, that 'Amalatonte 
the conqueſt of Africa wWas quickly followed by * . ee 
that oi Italy. Amalaſonte, mother of Athalaric, 15 5 
2 — title — * (which ſhe aſſumed 
— wa A governed his dominions 
bene . — had — mortification 
ſeeing that young prince hurried into vice by 17 1 5 
the arts, of — — and deen even formed 5 
a deſign ta depri ve her of the royalty, of which 
ſhe made too good an uſe not to draw upon dar 
their hatiaii:: but ſhe broke their deſign and put 
to deathathe chiefs of the cabal, —— 3 
received J uſtinian's word that, in — 2; pp ery a ' 
ihe ſnould find an an aſy lum at Conſtantinople. | 1 
| Tas princeſs had a more dangerous enemy She ie put 
in Theodatus, nephew of her father Theodoric, Treas = 
and eee of — dene extortions ſhe whom the 


had reſtrained and pun Tranſported wt — | 
£: 


rage 


f 1 
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ed to put Tuſcany into ands of the emperr 
on condition of receiving a ſum of money and 

che dignity of ſenator in Conſtantinople. In the 

mean time Athalaric died exhauſted by his de- 

baucheries, and Amalaſonte flattering herſelf that 

IThheodatus, the only ſurvivor of 90 family, 

might be attached to her by motives of e 

Procured him the crown, though ore © 
mme authority in her own — realy 

1 an oath to, comply in every thing w r plea- 

ſure, but ſoon after ſhut her up ina; fortreſs, 

That prince Bo the Was — Caſliodorus, who con. 

e e in office under this prince, of him 

ö with admixation. Per haps that — be- 

0 "ing naturally of a — turn Was charmed 

Wich his affectation of Platoniſm and a few acts 

n ia 0 ſceming juſtice. After all, is it ſurpriſing that 

24 Writer, in other reſpects eſtimable, ſhould at- 

ter long reſidence at court ſometimes aſſume 

| e —— om 2 54 _ 

$35- 4 mian .cageriy-empraced the pretence fur- 

e Jeinian niſned him by the death of Amalaſonte for exe- 

apa lag. curing his deſigns upon Italy. eliſarius ſeized 

upon Sicily, While Mondonus, another general 

_ of diſtinction, invaded Dalmatia and made him- 

ſelf maſter of Salone; upon which the timid 

: Theodatus offered to abdicate the kingdom on 

condition of receiving lands to the valueof twelve 

hundred pounds weight of gold yearly rent, and 

even ſent pope Agapetus II. to Conſtantinople 

in order to ſolicit a peace. But Mondonus hav- 

ing been overpowered by numbers and lain he 

retracted his Ny and lars his ruin. 
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OF THE-ROMAN'S. 
Beliſarius took Naples by ſtorm; after a blood 
* of twenty days; and the Goths, filled with 
indignation againſt their king for not marching 
to its relief, proclaimed Vitiges, an officer of tried 
Valour d Theodatus endeavoured to eſcape by * 
flight, but was overtaken and murdered; and 
Vitiges having received the oath of allegiance 
pope Silverius, the ſenate and the people 


In a ſhort time Beliſarius preſented himſelf at the 
gates of Rome, and the inhabitants, by advice 
of the pope, who exhorted them not to expoſe 


themſelves imprudently to danger, ſurrendered 


of Rome, ſetout for Ravenna to aſſemble an army. 


bl 
c + 
* 


Ths . 
elect Vitiges 
in the room 
3 W e 


Belifarius 
maſter of 
Rome. 


Without ſtanding an attack,. Thus was Rome 


reſtored to the empire eren pee after it 
badtbren boſt. I Jois Bes IF fs M . 

e Wilufivr Thouſand men Belifarlus undertoble 
ta defend that immenſe city againſt an army of 
more than a hundred thouſand Oftrogoths; | "He 
truſted to the valour and diſcipline of his tr 

he had gained all his victories with ſmall armies, 
- and-behdes the enemy being acquainted only with 
field ſervice,: in their ſieges probably employed 


Italian engineers, who certainly were far from 
being zealbus in their cauſe,” This ſiege, which 


is one of the moſt remarkable in hiftory, laſted a 
year and nine days. Procopius has given an in- 
tereſting account of it with ſome particulars which 


-have;atinfture of the marvellous.” Vitiges hay= 
ing ſecured: Porto ati the mouth of the TI ber, 


ee wich agarriſonꝭ the beſieg- 
ed were extremely preſſed for want of proviſions; 


but an infectious diſtemper having broken out in 


the camp of the beſicgers, and Beliſarius having 


received ſome reinforcements, a truce was agreed | 


20361149 2 L. 1 2 upon 


$374 
He ſupports. 
4 memora 
ſiege. 
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mate which However was kept 
by neither party; and at aft Vitiges, dreading 
that he ſhould loſe Ravenna by Penne Farſec 3 
_ the fie | 

"We ſhall he have memtioh circumſtance expreſ- ; 
five: of the manners and opinions of the age. 
Beliſarius deſigning to repair a breach in the wall is 
oppoſite to St. Peter's church, was prevented by 

the Romans, who aſſured Hit that St. Peter had 
promiſed to defend it. Fhe Oſtro goths, WhO 
notwithſtanding their Arianiſm had fervent ſen⸗ 
timents of ' piety, made no attack upon that 


quarter, and the miracle appeared ſo u 
able, that it was long ole x 41 point of religion 
not to rebuild the Wil. eee 


While the generals were Knbloyet: in making 
vaſt , the emperor's vanity rather than 
his zeal was employed in religious matters: He 
wrote ſeveral books of theology; he derided as 
dogmatically as a doctor of the church, and his 
abjolute power gave weight to hisdeterminations: | 
Be of my opinion, ſaid he one day to pope Aga- 
petus, ar I will baniſh you to the extremitres of ihe 
empire. The greateſt part of the biſhops con- 
formed the more readily to his ſentiments as he 
increaſed their authority oyer the people. 
It was he who firſt eſtabliſhed a biſhop's court, 
as is obſerved by Mr. Le Beau; but He gabe it 
no compulſory power: By his regulation. im all 
civil cauſes, clerks and monks were in the firft 
inſtance to be ſummoned before the biſhop} in 
criminal, either before the biſhop or a 3 
judge; the ſentence of à ſecular judge againit'a 
clerk could nor be executed: wichodt Eve of 
the biſhop; in cafe” of refulal, the matter Was 


4 7 a. to 
o 
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to be laid before e Biſhops and nuns 


Were in no caſe amenable before ſecular courts. 
75 Had he not exhauſted the treaſury in build- 
ing the ſtately church of St. Sophia, that edifice 
Vould have been a more glorious monument to 
his memory. When, it was conſecrated, joining 
his. own praiſes to thoſe of the Deity, he exclaim- 
ed, Salomon, I have outdone thee, The cupola 
Was new covered with long ſlabs of marble with- 
gut wood work, in order to prevent fires. (This 
church had been burned. during the ſedition in 
532.) .The ſanctuary was plated with ſilver, the 
weight of which is ſaid to have amounted to forty 
thouſand, pounds. The altar, which ſhone with 
Jewels, was ſupported by four pillars of maſly 
951 Such immenſe treaſures were deſtined one 
lay to become a prey to the Turks, and that 
ſfately cathedral to be converted into a moſque. 
Juſtinian had fixed the number of clerks in the 


five, beſides forty deaconeſſes, but they were at- 
terwards increaſed to eight hundred. What 


enormous ſums muſt their maintenance have 


coſt! el S ar een nn nga 
As it is inconſiſtent wich our plan to enter into 
the particulars of a war, we ſhall rapidly follow 
Belifarius to the conchukion « 
Italy, where he at laſt laid ſiege to Ravenna, into 
which Vitiges had thrown. hinelf with che re- 
mains of his forces. The Franks offered that 
on condition of his ceding to them part of his 
dominions, but as he had found them treacherous 
on another occaſion, he choſe rather to treat 


3 


cathedral of St. Sophia to four hundred and eighty | 


concluſion of his expedition into 


Stately 


churc 


St, Sophine.. 


- $39 
Belifariu 
beſieges Ra- 
venna, . 


with the Romans. The emperor conſented that 


Vitiges 


5¹ 


of 
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Vitiget ſhould yp = whole territory beyond 


the To; bt Belifarzus being already maſter of 


offer of the crown t. 
5 But he replied,” 1 am a fubjett of the em 


That country, and on the Point of reducing all 
Italy to his obedience, refuſed to fign t the treaty. 
In the nean time a fire broke out in the : 

gazines of Ravenna, and the Goths, apprehed. 
ve of Periſning famine, private! made an 

> Belifarius ; ſuch Was t ie. 

-admiration' With which he had of Mn 


"and cannot accept ſuch an offer Wich 
conſent. Vitiges being informed of this 
'raken by rhe'Gorks, offered to abilicite” in 
favour ;* and that great neral ſeized the Up- 
e "of puttin; an end to the War. Witb⸗ 
AS him ay — O_ he non 
he enemy entire ſecurit their 2 
: properties 3 and it being eden e fe Wh 
TRAN accept the crown, He Was received into 
the 2 8 At laſt his ſerrer views were diſcö- 


vered. He kept his word} and treated the Göths 


He ſecures 
— rſon 
inge 


Magnani- 
ity of the 
oman Se- 


gers! 


With che ſame'} indneſs as the Romans, Büt, 
an unjuſtifiable policy, - ſectuted the perlon of the 
| king, and Tent him to Conſtantinople,” to "which 
cel was recalled the from 
kot of ee ercieg by che malig 
of the courtiers, Re under pretence of 'oiv- 

ing him the commantl of the army againſt Chof- 
roes, who was pr eparing 10 commence 5 55 
ties. Vitiges was madea patrician n: 
Nothing could have bern more eafy for Beli 
ſarius haf to make himſelf King of 10 1 5 
bald, hom the Oſtrogotchs 1 lied a t 
dignity (for they preſerved Pavia" arid Verona) 
ain ſolicited Aim i 12 it, but he refuſed 


W.. 
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it anew, being inc apabl le of betraying, even for 
Aa kingdom, A prince ever Open to {i = RA get 
whoſe. ingratitude he had',reaſon to, dread., Aa 
every thing was heroic; his ene 
his virtues, even exceeded his military talents. 
A nation would have been happy in having bin 
for a maſter, ſince even thoſe enemies who had fo 
requently.. been vanquiſhed by his arms were 
delitous of living un er his government. The His beneß- 
Peaſants were ſecure in their fields while he made. 5724s and G 
-monarchs. tremble... An arny, faid hie, ought. 10 | 
Hrateds, not to.ravege:the. country.;. In an age of 
anneſs and corruption he ſeemed to revive 
3 f ancient Rome. %% aS 1 0 - 
— Bur worthleſs intriguers had, more credit at Intrigues 
and the better. ſervice; he did the ſtate) in him. 
SE inveterate were they againſt him. Wer 
Kai ſee them one day triumph over, this great 
n,.. Such is often the unhappineſß of princes, 
he. by: the inſidious. arts of domes jealous. and 
ba miſcreants round them, hom they 
agine attached to their. perſoo, while their 
Mages only is the object, are blinded/to merit. 
and rendered ſuſpicious even of virtue. But | 
id not the ſervices of Beliſarius ſpeak for him.? 335 
Had not his fidelity undergone; ſufficiently nu- 
merous and diſtinguiſhed | trials 2 And had 1 
Pen been endowed with a great ſaul and» — —.. | 
a: zaſt underſtanding, gould he not have diſ-. 
cerned between the arts of intrigue, and the 
oble conduct of heroic zeal? We ſhall always nd 
Find d him. employing Beliſarius in caſes of hegel- - % 
fity always truſting him, and always recom- 
penſing his — lth, W S 
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F USTINIAN. repaired: or built a vaſt num- 
ber of cities and fortreſſes, by which he ex- 
hauſted the revenue without augmenting the real 
ſtrength of his empire; as no fortifications could 
> -- - wpply, the, want of diſcipline,” courage, and 

public ſpirit. When the armies: ceaſed to be 
cd ommanded by generals of uncommon abilities, 
every chipg felt ſymptoms of decay. After 
the departure of Beliſarius, the Goths, ag; we 
Mall ſec elſewhere, again grew formidable, while | 
Chaſroes ſpread terror throwgh the Eaſt.. 

. $40. That warlike prince, who was filled with un- 
Ebolroeiin- eaſineſs at the ſucceſs of Juſtinian's arms, not- 
> A" hg withſtanding .,that emperor's: earneſt deſire to 
Abtioch. keep upon good terms with: bim, renewed the 

c war, and having invaded Syria, and taken with- 
out reſiſtance the ſtrong cities of Hierapolis ant 
Beræa, now Aleppo, laid ſiege to Antioch, the 
rival of Rome and Conſtantinople, Which ke 
> : 2 eſcalade,. and reduced to aſhes, after - 
| aban | oning it to be x Ulaged: bis army,; be- 
. cauſe the inhabitants! e bim from their 
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The,  Juſtinian having ſont ambaſſadors with new 
. mags male pròpaſals af peace Who began with reprefenc.. 

tridutaries, Propoſals of peace, ho bega repreſent- 
ing to him the. injuſtice of that war which had 

been undertaken in violation of the treaties, he 
. 66k replied, 


* 
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replied, that the emperor; had been the firſt ag - 
5 and proved it by letters written to the 
barbarians to ſtir them up àgainſt the Perſians, 
concluding with requiring ſo much money downs. 
anda adfrain fum annually. ;; Upon this tie am®" , 
baſſadors exclaiming, Hbat l Shall the "Romans 
be tributaries to the Perfians? Na, replied Choſe i 

roes, gu foal pay us a ſubſidy as you de tothe _ 5 
Laus and baracens, far the "defence of your fn. 
imtnediately be paid ive thouſand pounds weight 
of gold, beſides. five. hundred every vrt. 

, Jcarce was the treaty concluded, when it was Prophet. 
viclated hy both: parties. Beliſarius being ſent dess. 
agamſt the Perſians, and Choſroes, before he Was 
attac ed, having taken the ſtrong city of Petra, 
and deprived the Romans of the whole tetritorx 
of Lazica, the inhabitants of which, "opprefied | 
by the avarice of a Roman governor, had invit- 
ed him co deliver them from tyranny; and re- 1 
ceive them as his ſuhjects. Sometime after the © 
king of Perſia attempting to invade Paleſtine, 
Behſarius, though he had almoſt no troops, by a | 
ſtratagem made him believe that he was oppoled: * 
by a powerful army, which ſo intimidated him 
that he repaſſed the Euphrates. But that gene- Ie is recal- 
ral-was recalled for the| war in Italy z/and lis Fe e 
ſuc ceſſor M ar tinus, at the head of Thirty thou- ' victorious, | 
ſand men, was put to flight by\four thouſand®* 
Perſians. Thus, where Beliſarius did not com- 
mand, the empire met with nothing but loſs and 


* 


— 
” 
1 
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diſgraces,:: P10 DH GT'S est | EAR . e e, 
Italy was on the point of being diſmembered Taly * 
from the empire. The generals thought more he R. 
of pillaging than defending it. A legotheros, n. 
„ >: | +. WS. 
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or ſuperiagtendant of the Finances, whom ju uſti- 
- 5 — man. had ent in quality of governor, having 
duſguſted. the people and the army by all the op- 
preſſiong gf a knaviſh and unfecling tax-gatherer, 
Ildibald, king of the Oſtrogoths, wh hole hole 
force conſiſted; at t only ot of a dee. 
ſoon formed a numerous army, and made 
ſelf maſter of all the country on the north of. 
Po; but being guilty of ſome acts of, injuſti 
was aſſaſfinated,? as was his ſucceſſor bs who 
was deemed unworthy of the throne, 575 Wl * 
Totilare- The hapes of che nation were revis ä 
— Totila, — of Idibald, a prince compa- 
rable to Theodoric, who was gat in E 
: He defeated: the Romans at aenza, and: 
yards at Marcello, near Florence, Went Wh 
| Sccafions: he treated the priſoners with ſuch 
Humanity; chat they became his faithful ſubjects. 
His ſucceſs filled even Rome and Ravenna with 
2, calarms; and Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, and even 
Naples, wete ſoon in his power. The Italian troops 
ee not receiyipg their fa ſupſiſted by rapine, and 
diſregarded the orders of . their enerals, while 
Mis zeal for | hoſe 175 Totila obſeryed exact diſcipline. That 
utice. hero, ſo mild to the conquered, could never be 
pf᷑rexailed pon to pardon a ſoldier WhO ot 
— 0 ” xayiſhed the gaughter of a Roman, ee 5555 
of the braveſt men in the army. That any of 1 
ſuljells ſpculd tbe unhappy, laid he, 1 ng meu 5 
the moſt beart- piercing ſorrow; but I myſelf ſhould 
w the n heir gre 2 i ater did 1 1 


n 


ee don, the Se, bre 1 aſtnian that 
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"wild be loſt if ſuccburs were not very ſpeedily fav ins 
ent; upon Which Beliſarius was Upate ed for fearce ay 
-that" 'countty,! but with ſo few troops chat the wer 
Brave general was obliged to Thur himſelf up in 
Naven a. In the mean time Rome was beſieged 
by Totila, and the Goths having made themn- 
des friaſters' of a fleet loaded” with ptoviſions 
| Sicily, the ' inhabitants were reduced by _ 
e to deſpair 3 "while to rapacious. com- 
4 5 nders, far from endeavouring to relieve ther 
ki „ took 4 cruel advantage of it,” by felling © 
Weseler price the corn which they WC. 
ctaled in ſubterrancous vaults.” A buſhel” of eos 
heat was ſold” for ven aurei (about 5 J. 12 B. 6a 
10 d.) In vaih did Belifarius, ho Had received 
me reinforcements, attempt to chrew a con- 
into Rome. His orders were badly eteem- 
bes undd it fell into the bands of the eneiy before 
dt Yeached the city. TOM Mar Te} ir: 4655: 1 
Somme Iſaurian deſerters Wing bund a rallfu 
"Take the Gothic monarch Halt of one of the 2 
Fes, he entered tHe" | place, and the garriſon # face th | p 
upon Which he g ye ſtrict orders 0 ſpare 
het; inhabitants,” which were ſo well obſerved, -- 
That except twenty li ſoldiers, and tivceſcore 
'other perſons, who were put to the ' ſword be- 
fore t 5 orders were given out, not u Hfe Was 


2 


5 Totila then. Ant for "ths ſenators, = .. TY 
proached them with their treachery to a natio 1 
from which the) had received fo "many" _— 420 


ions; "contraſting che gentle government h 
heodoric ang Al bo Be with. t. cir late 5 
„ eee eee 
You b received the proper W of your — re- 
treachery and ingratitude, faid he to them; a Em 


3 | maſter 
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. maſter Bas cruſbed yon 2 a load of taxes, not- 
withſtanding the Borrors af war; and the calles- 
ee, es of 15 Teuenie have dane you more miſchief 
_ than the enemy. No re e e rt Ye this 
8 yet ve ſhall bind the Romans again deſir- 
dus to change their maſters, and again hevi 
. reaſon to . of .j . Hugh 3s, the 855 
of natigns. Nee e 
He — Totila had ere to  delfro Weg lick 
| 1 he could not 8 as he eee 
Nroyiog it. troops eat 1 2 2 5 2 e 
a arius, ho fepreſented to, 

= he would fully. ] his, renown, by deſtroy 
ing the N rt FI city in the n 
immortaliac themſelves'a ſerve ſociety ng 
| cities, ſaid the general in his Jetter, but by deſtray- 
1 * enemies f their: {pecies, 
| Thr eternal diſgrace... The king thanked 
for his advice, promiſed to profit by it, and 
pitted, Rome after diſperſing its inhabitants. 
Ml n after · p ce yes Soy oF ws 

and re, att ck . Ochs, thou S 
— e being pegs repair, had the glory of defend 
ing it dee Totila, all whoſe attacks here puli- 


cd; but that prince defeated other generals, and 

togle oth £68... particularly Perulis, which 

held aut 1 rien | months... | LS 4 DS DB) eee 

nds in 1; Belilan quitted Iraly, : after having been 

wantof ſuc- five years fs 1 t. ,a witneſs of the 

| 1 Ne and e e maintain 
Conftanti- 


1 - Juſtivian., ruiged the 
2 empire 97 5 TON, dings, and thought he di 

a great deal . — he EA the general a hand- 

1 uf ful of men. Bad officers; and troops without 


* 08 or n were oppoſed to a voung, int ä 
2 
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trepid, prudent, active monarchz defect by hir 
ſoldiers and fubjedts, and whole forces 2 
witlt his victories. Had not Bekfartos 6btai W. +2 
| lexye to return to Conſtantinople, he ran the ae ads yo — | 
of being in a ſhort time cruſhed by Totila. TY 
He carried with him great ſams, which he had! Riches, 
raiſed by contribution if Italy; a ſtain of which! bas bean 


has bean re- 
it is itnpoſſible to clear his memory, unleſs we poached 


ſuppoſe, 2galuſt all probability,” that confideting* n 
_ the extreme want in which he was left by Tak 

mais, he thought himſelf obliged to accumulate 
money by N ren fot- che R ecard 


— years- fore 155 Goths: hath: coded to Juſtinian a 
che Franks their poſſefions in Gaul, which e- cer . 
tended from the Alps to the Rhone, and from the the Fra 
Mediterranean to the kingdom of the Burgun· | 
dians; and Juſtinian, defirous of atraching to 

Hitnſelf that nation, which was already very 

powerful, under pretence that thaſe provinces 
55 1 right belonged to him, confirmed by aw” nes 
autlientic act the ceſſton made to the Franks. On! fg, 
the other hand Torlla,-no leſs ſolicitous of bring- ©. 
itig them over to his intereſt, demanded in mar- 
q the'daughter of Theodebert, King of Auf- 

. But that prince replied, That hig dangbter 
wry to have a king for her huſband, ana"that. © 
Fotila was wot king of Vah, ans be could not n 
keep Rome. 

Theodebert vie mache wündel enden af th Seb 
Alps, extended his conqueſts into Liguria and e 
Veneria ; but incenſed at the emperor for aſſum- | 
ing the title of Conqueror of the Pranks and Ale- 
mains, made a treaty of partition with the Gothic 
monarch, and deſigned in perſon to carry the 

war 


The e 
— he was cut off in the 


middle of his en Prices by an untimely death. 
| N At laſt Totila, to heart the reproach of 
taken by the | Theodebert, retook Rome, which he rebuilt, 


Cubs. and new peopledz and afterwards invaded Si 
| from whence he returned with a rich booty. 7 In 
5 mean time Thrace was threatened: by the 
15 i - Lombards, who, were ſettled in Pannonia and 
— Noricum; the Gepidæ, from Sirmium and Dacia, 
the Heruli, eſtabliſhed in Mæſia, and, above all, 
dy che Sclavenians, who became formidable ſoan 
after the beginning of of this reign. This, nume - 
ous: and, fierce nation originally ſettled in che 
northern parts of Sarmatia, - afterwards, ſpread 
themlelves alon ng, the borders of the Palus 
| - Menon the Viſtula, and following the ſteps 
ehe Vandal had fixed their habitations be- 
4ween: that river and the Nieſter. The Antes, 
one of their moſt diſtinguiſhed tribes, who; have 
{emma le heen confounded. with the Bulgarians, or with 
tte Abares, had ſettled near the Danube. 
The Sch. -.: Thoſe, Sclayonians were men of great ſtature, 
8 i= robuſt, and indefatigable, who inhabited de- 
E 5 tached;cortages they deſpiſed. agriculture, and 
a Wert, ſalely employed in war, extremely jealqus 
of their liberty, and generouſiy hoſpitable, not- 
Withſtanding the fierceneſs of their di poſition. 
Their rſt incurſion into [Thrace and Illyria was 
dreadful, and though their numbers were at that 
time very ſchall, they ſtruck ſo much terror, and 
 commitied: ſuch horrid ravages and cruelties, chat 
Juſtinian ſent his nephew, Germanus, tobe. 
pole theme Awed hy the reputation of ;that 


general, they retired; but Ceimsnu i rie 
was to have ſucceeded Beliſarius in Italy, a 


13 _ whoſe 
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Whoſe virtues had reſiſted the corruption of tze 
court) dying ſuddenly, they repaſſed the Da- u 
nube, defeated ſeveral generals, and advanced 
within a day's march of Conſtantinople y- and decoder 
theugh again obliged to retreat, yet chis checg 0 
only increaſed their fury: 26 d (O77 


To complete the misfortunes of tlie em 


pire, the | 55t- 
war with'the Perſians, which had been ſuſpended — 
by a truee of four years, wWas kindled anew in Cnet with 
Lazica; and the Fer who at firſt were 
wictorlous, loſing their advantages, Juſtinian 
Again purchaſed a truce, the conditions of which 

Were dictated by Choſroes. Inſtead of annual 
payments, the emperor at once diſcharged the 
hole ſum that was 1 for five- years, 
to avoid the rance of being ſubjected to a 
tribute. A — childiſh want, worthy of 
-that*prince's narrow genius. However, two 
monks made amends & this. loſs; by Rene 
to Conſtantinople ſome ſilk-worms os 888, With Silk-worms 
the ſecret of turning them to advantage. The rs, 
price of ſilk was then exceſſive, and the Perl ans dt 
enriched themſelves by that trade, 55 
The emperor's artifices were far from: blinds 0 = 
ing the eyes of the public: the ſums which he em 

Paid to the enemies of the Roman name were 
looked upon as a diſgraceful tribute, and the 

ople loudly complained: that in the ſpace of 

eleven years and a half he had payed to Choſroes 

four thouſand ſix hundred pounds weight of 
gold, which were equivalent to an annual tribute 
of four hundred. In one word, he was charged 
with meanly purchaſing a while EY war was 
not Wine SST : 


u 


Holle 77 FX” "3g: 


ras Tie 'H48S TORY, 
. Herrjets His behaviour to che Gothe was as intractable 
fn.” as his conduct to the Perſians was mean. Totila 
: ſeveral times ſued for peace, and was as often 
tefuſedz though that hero offered in the name 
col his nation to pay a tribute, to renounce all 
pretenſions to Sicily and Dalmatia, and to ſervs 
tr emperor in all his wars; at the ſame time 
* 3 that part of Italy belonged to the 
Franks, while the Goths contented themſelves. 
with the remains of a country which was reduced 
to an entire deſart. In all probability he would 
have made Juſtinian repens. his haughty refuſals, 
had not Narſes been ſent againſt him at we head 
= OW 18 „ e e ft wo) 
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of the emperor, was an cunuch,.. and un- . 
queſtionably a Lark maſter in the myſtery. of 
churt intrigues, as he had raiſed himſelf from a 
ſtate of ſlavery to the ſummit of power 3 yet his 
merit and abilities were ſtill ſuperior to his for- 
tune. The choice of ſuch a commander can 
cn be attributed to the influence of favour; 
for he was unacquainted with war, and thirteen 
years before, When he marched into Italy o 
reinforce Beliſarius, had, from an 1 0 
1 crofled that general's operations >, 
| 1 K | However, | 


Hodder, his nomination brought Tactebs. The, me- 
Natſes affected utiwillingrteſs, that he might won 
tain all the ſupplies which he wanted; The trea- fare ſucceſs; 
fury Was thrown SP to Fog and he leyied one 


2 8.5 " . 


75 gry qe 7 were meldet of Meer 4 42 4 
Vicenza, and Padua, having refuſed him a paſ⸗ L 


Totila, Who 


fage, he took the road to Ravenna, paſſed near dier of his, 
Rimini, without loſing time in laying ſiege to it, TROY 
and directed his. coutle towards Rome. Totila 
advancing againſt him, they came to an engage- 
ment in the plain of Lentagio, (in the ductiy of 
Urbino) where the Goths were routed; and their 
king, after fruitleſsly endeavouring to rally them. # 
received a mortal wound from a lance, of which 
he died at Capra. A body of Lombards in the 
army of Narſes did him good ferviee upon this 
octaſion;- Bur it was not then imagined that 
their nation would ſoon reign in Italy. The 
conqueror, after making himſelf maſter of Rome 
laid ſiege to Cumæ, the ſtrongeſt town! in the 
wien countr 7x 1 | 
The Goths had elefted for their king Theia, | 50 285 L 
a. brave officer, who, though nor poſſeſſed 5 5 ye” TIS. 
Totila's humanity, was worthy to ſucceed him — 
| 9 the management of the war. Being reſolved jaa base. 
to Preferve Cumæ, he advanced as far as mount 
Veluvius, where a ſecond battle was fought, and 
we two armies performed prodigies of vatour. 
Vor. II. Mm Theia, 


- 
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Thheia, who expoſed himſelf in the thickeſt of 
the fight, had ſeveral times changed his buckler, 
and wanting to do it once more, that which he 
had being loaded with twelve javelins, he was 


not drive them to deſpair. _ 


run through the moment that he laid open his 
breaſt ; notwithſtanding which, the Goths con · 
tinued the battle with equal fury ; but at laft, 


being exhauſt offered to lay down their arms, 


on condition of being permitted to leave Italy 


wich their effects, ſuffered to live according to 
their own laws, and treated as allies of the em- 


pire, to which Narſes conſented, that he might 


Cum, defended by Aligern, the, brother of 
Totila, ſtill held out againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy; and though the Romans threw down 
ſome of the towers and a gate, by help of a mine 


which they dug through the grotto of the Sybil, 


they could not make their way into the city. 


Narſes therefore decamped, in order to make a 


% 4 . 


Fonqueſt of Tuſcany. Lucca ſubmitted, after a 


long fiege. At laſt Aligern voluntarily ſurren- 
dered the keys of Cumæ, chooſing rather, to 


ſubmit to the Romans than to the Franks. and 


Alemains, an army of whom. threatened Italy 
under pretence of coming to his aſſiſtance. Their 


| leaders, Beuclinus and Levtharis, were defeated, 
and ſeven thouſand Goths, who had aſſembled in 


Compſa, now Conza, being forced to ſurrender 


in 554, Narſes completed the conqueſt of Italy, 


1 
The Italians 
hated the 


Oſtrogotbs 
on account 


gion, and 


which he governed thirteen years, 


Thus fell the monarchy founded by Theodo- 
ric, and revived by Totila, two princes, who 


* 


may be compared with the greateſt men the 


of their reli- 


world has produced. The Gothic nation, which 
| | 1 bh PL} > IS x 5 <- £ Procopius 
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Procopius affects to hold in ſuch contempt, me · 


rits the praiſe and regret of every man who is 
not blindly wedded to prejudice : but theſe Oſ- 


trogoths, ſo juſt and humane, who treated the 
catholics as their brethren, were held in deteſta- 


tion, becauſe they were Arians: the Italians, 


though happy under their dominion, formed a 


notion that it was diſgraceful for catholics to be 
ſubject to heretics; and traitors to an . 


government, made themſelves miſerable by a 
change of maſters. 


531 
had rea ſon 
to re 


of it. 


Juſtinian, in in the midſt of the great affairs. of Affair ofthe | 


the empire, ſtill dogmatized, and. deſired that 
his opinions ſhould: be adopted as rules of faith. 
Several years before he had publiſhed an edict 
againſt the Tree. chapters, the name given to the 
theological works of three authors; the firſt of 
whom, Theodorus of Mopſueſtia, died in the 
communion of the church; and the two others, 
Theodoret and Ibas, had been admitted to the 
council of Chalcedon. But the emperor anathe- 
matized their writings, and all were obliged to 
ſubſcribe. to his edict, under pain of diſgrace. 
eh Vigilius, whom lie invited to Conſtanti- 

ple, at firſt refuſed to ſign it, but afterwards 
conſented; upon which ſome weſtern biſhopshav- 


Three-chaps 


tert, 


Juſtinian 
condemns 
them, and 
raiſes new 
troubles, 


ing e excommunicated the pope, he retracted, and 


was put in priſon, from whence making his 
eſcape, he, in his turn, excommunicated the 
adverſaries of the 7 bree. chapters. A council 


was aſſembled at Conſtantino le, which being 


entirely compoſed of eaſtern biſhops, condemned 
what the emperor had condemned. Thoygh the 
Weſt refuſed 'to admit this deciſion, Vigilius at 


| laſt received it; but for more than a jundred 


* M m 2 | and 


Council of 
Conſtanti- 
nople con- 
firms the 
emperor's 
ſentence. 
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and fifty years it was rejected by a multitude of 


biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of Iſtria and Venetia, ; 


who formed the ſchiſm of Aquileia; however, 


- in proceſs of time the univerſal church has rank-- 


y thing 
ſucceeds ill 


through the 


bad manage - 
ment of the 
govern- 
Mont. 


ed the Conſtantinopolitan among the cecumeni- 
cal councils. We ſhall find the Eaſt, till the 
diſſolution of the empire, continually diſturbed 
by the fame ſpirit of controverſy which in its 
influence is ſo pernicious to the buſineſs of the 
ſtate and the order of ſociety. The Weſt, un- 
der the dominion of the barbarians, was only 
ſhaken by war. It may be queſtioned, whether 


their ignorance was not preferable to the remains 


of Rien on which the Oriental o much ptided 


themſelves. 


CHAP. VI. 


End of Ju amen 5 rei,” Z D MT 
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continual wars, the barbarians conſtantly 
in arms, and carrying on their enterpriſes, the 
people always oppreſſed and unhappy—fuch is 
the picture of Juſtinian's reign, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs of his e He imagined 
that he could ſecure the empire from invaſion 
by buy ing off its enemies; but the money which 
he meanly laviſhed for this purpoſe only ſerved 
to increaſe their avarice and, infolence. Before 
him the ſtanding army amounted to ſix hundred 
and forty five thouſand, but he had reduced them 
0 


do 
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to one hundred and fifty thouſand, diſperſed in 
all quarters of. the empire; a reform which, 
though it would have been laudable in other 
circumſtances, yet was then a real evil, as the 
troops were inſufficient to make head againſt ſo 
many enemies; and even theſe were not fur- 
niſhed with proper ſubſiſtence, the ſums deſtined 
_ for their ſupport being imbezzled by the receiv- 
ers, and converted into food for their luxury, 


The conſequence of all this was, that the ſervice 


was abandoned at the very time when it became 
moſt neceſſary, The emperor flattered himſelf 
with propitiating, by a relentleſs zeal, the divine 
vengeance, to which he attributed ſo many mif- 

fortunes. Blaſphemers and pagans were put to 
death, but religion gained little by theſe ſacri- 
fices, and the diſcontents ſtill increaſed. 
IT wo nations, till then unknown, the Abares 
and Turks, had advanced from Tartary to the 
frontiers of the empire, from whence they ſent 
ambaſſadors, with an offer of alliance, that is, 
| with demands of a ſubſidy, and Juſtinian did not 
fail to let them ſee, as had been ſo often done 
before, that they could gain more by attacking 


the Romans. The following year, 559, Thrace 


was over-run by an army of Huns, who, paſſin 


the long wall, which in ſome places had been 


thrown, down by. earthquakes, and was every 
where unguarded, made incurſions to the ve 

gates of Conſtantinople, and ſtruck an univerſal 
panic even in the heart of the imperial palace. 
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Incurſiona 
of the 
Abares, 
Turks, and 
Huns. 


: 


_ Belifarius, who had paſſed ten years unnoticed pejigeius 


at the court, then ſeemed his country's ſole 
refuge. And being intruſted with the com- 
mand, defeated the barbarians, though almoſt 
F Mm z without 


again em- 


ployed and 
alled, 


rec 


f 
A | 
| 
| 
| 
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without an 2 5 But envy awoke, he was im- 
mediately recalled, and the Huns renewed their 
invaſion. The emperor, caring to cuſtom, 


bought them off, and by this rouſed the jealouſy 


of other tribes, who, dreading to loſe their ſub- 


The Huns 
deſtroy one 
another, 0 


562. 
Peace with 
the Perſians 
on ſhameſul 


fidies,, which had been long paid them, fell 
furiouſly upon the new. comers. . And theſe bar- 
barians deſtroyed one another with ſuch merci- 
leſs and obſtinate rage, that not only their power, 


but their very name, was extinguiſhed. 


. The affair of greateſt. importance was to con- 
clude a ſolid peace with the Perſians, who were 
much more formidable enemies, both from the 


ſtrength of their empire and the ſuperior quali- 


ties of their ſovereign. After ſeven years ſpent 
in negotiations, which were ſeycral times broken 


off, a peace no leſs ſhameful than neceſſary to 
the emperor was concluded for fifty years. The 


Peculia l- 
ties of this 
treaty, 


principal conditions were, that thę empire ſhould 
pay to the Perſians a ſublidy of thirty thouſand 
pieces of gold; that Choſroes ſhould give up all 
claims on Lazica, and never grant the barbarians 
a paſſage through the Caſpian ſtreights; and that 
the Romans ſhould not come near any frontier of 
Perſia; a toleration was likewiſe granted to the 
Chriſtians, but upon condition that they ſhould 


C * 


not attempt to make any proſelytes. 
This treaty contained prayers to the Supreme 

Being in favour of thoſe who faithfully obſeryed 

it, and imprecations on the violators. Thus 


the ſame God was called to witneſs by both par- 


o 


ties. The two princes wrote letters to each other, 


in order to ratify the peace: among the pom- 


2055 titles aſſumed on that occaſien by the 


ing of Perſia, that of Giant of Giants appears 
Fee: Moy N entirely 
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entirely new; ee any thing leſſen its ridiculouſ- 
neſs, it would be, that in compariſon of Choſroes, 
Juſtinian appeared a dwarf. 

It is related, that the emperor, not knowing A lay 
where to find money, applied to a lady of great en o 
wealth for a loan. Amicia (that was the lady s her money 
name) required time, and converted her riches Jo nent, 
into plates of gold, with which ſhe lined the dome avoid leads 
of a church; and when the work was finiſhed, Jahn 

ſhewed it to the prince, ſaying, 7 87 fs all Tam 
worth, do with it what you pleaſe, Upon which | 
Juſtinian commended her piety, 2 retired in 
fre confuſion, - Gregory of Tours, Who re- 
lates this circumſtance with great encomiums on 
"1 „by his narration furniſhes a proof of a 
5 190 -of devotion then very common, which was 
equally laviſh to churches and monaſteries,” and 
indifferent to the neceſſities of the public. 
Though che prince gave evident ſigns of de- Confpitacy; 
cay, ſome factious perſons formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life: but the murderers were ſeized 
hen on the very point of putting their attempt 
in execution. Onè crime paves the way for an- 
other. Three villains, ſuborned by the enemies 
of Beliſarius, accuſed that hero of being the 
author of the conſpiracy ; in conte wende of 
which, he was ſtript of all his employments, 
and kept priſoner ſeven months in hourly ext Diſgnceand 
pectation of death, yet, at laſt, he found means — hag 
"to clear himſelf, and was reſtored to the empe- 
ror's favour, which, however, he did not long 
enjoy, being prevented by death. Baronius 
adopts the fable, which is now univerſally de- 
cried, of his loſing. his eyes and begging his 
: bread. 
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His wife 


r of © 
1 0 


a charioteer of the circus, who by her birth, 


The HIS TOR 
-Belifarius i is reproached with extreme weak⸗ 
"nol for his wife Antonina, the daughter of 


diſſolutęneſs, and malignity, may be reckoned 


© a counterpart.of the empreſs Theodora. 


Nothing was aid 1 to complete the weak- 


-. neſs. of the old emperor. but falling into hereſy, 


after having been a continual perſecutor of here- 
tics; and into this he was drawn by his vanity of 


dogmatizin 92 He became a follower and pro- 
e 


His death. 
. 


Opinions 4 
— Ai! 15 


- 
EF * 2 
7 


moter of 


ſect of the Incorruptibles, who 
maintained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt, from 


the moment of his conception, was incapable of 
change and ſuffering. This chimera he at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh by an edict; baniſhed the 


patriarch Eutychius, and ſome other prelates who 
oppoſed his ſentiments; and Was proceeding to 
tyrannize over conſciences with more violence 


than ever, when he dicd in the. fourſcore and 


2 4 


fourth year of his 288, and. ARE: pinth. of his 
reign. _ 

i has been eee 28 2 great man by a 
number of hiſtorlans, who, doubtleſs, were 
dazzled by the ſplendor of the great events 
which have thrown a luſtre upon his reign. A 
patriarch, of Conſtantinople canonized him ſix 
hundred years after his deceaſe; yet Eyagrius, a 
cotemporary hiſtorian, ſays, that aer he had 
filled the empire with confuſton, and diſarders, he 
vent. to receive his puniſhment in hell. But neither 
the hiſtorian, nor the patriarch were proper judges 
of his ſtate in the other world; it is the buſineſs 
of unprejudiced reaſon to fix the degree of eren 
pr e kat Wach. he deſerves 1 in this. 1 


A 
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* Oljervation on the Ie and deus of 22 
T H E dierte WWcepidbFN whis was e gare 
tary to Beliſarius, ſometimes extols Juſti ?: 
nian to the ſkies; but the book of Anecdotes is 
a moſt ſevere ſatite upon him; for which reaſon 
ſome able writers have chought i it falſely aſcribed 
to that author. But, * ſays M. le Beau, 
e whoever underſtands the language in which it 
eis written, and is acquainted wich his manner, 
which is far ſaperior to that of all the Greck 
authors Poſterior to Conſtantine, muſt plainly: 
<> diſcover him in that werk.“ Without exa- 
mining this point of criticiſm, J can lay nothing 
more inſtructive before the reader than the opi- 
nion of the celebrated Monteſquieu, who expreſ- 
ſes no doubt concerning 2 authenticity 'of Es 
the book. 24:8 oy 
NN abe ee ſays Heb) „ that two rea- Why 1 Mon» | 
ce ſons make me favour the Feral! hiſtory, (the 2225 
* Anecdotes.) In the firſt place, it accounts genuine. 
better for the ſurpriſing ſtate of weakneſs in 
which the empire langulſned during this and 
<<. the following reigns. My ſecond "reaſon 1s. 
drawn from à monument ſtill exiſting among 
4% us. I mean that emperor's laws, in Which, 
«during the courſe of a fe- years, we ſee juriſ⸗ | 
e -prudence more varied than during the three 
* hundred laſt years of our monarchy.” Theſe 
5 variations are, for the moſt part, in matters 
12 of w {mall moment, that we cannot fee what 
ST L FR] © $ reaſon 


ref 
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te reaſon induced the legiſlator to make them; 


if we have not recourſe to the ſecret hiſtory 
for an explanation, and fay that the deciſions 


* and laws of this prince were e venal. A 


(Grand, and Decl. of Rom. Emp.) | 
We may therefore conclude that Ju- of 


Gm legiſlation, whateyer encomiums may be beſtowed 
upon it by its admirers, is defectiye in ſeveral 
e .ſſential points: for ordinances that have no fixed 


permanency, but are variable from one day to 


another, and conſequently dictated by caprice, 
2&4 — venture the aſſertion, are leſs 


r for 
producing regularity than confuſion in ſociety. 
The only method of eſtabliſning order and cor - 


5" 


recting abuſes is, to make the — ſimple, clear 
uneguivocal, and reduce them to the true prin- 
_ciples of equity. Had thoſe of Juſtinian been 


generally of this ineſtimable character, why were 
they endleſsly multiplied ? Why have they pro- 
duced eee, ene ee to fill 


libraries? 1 d cri! 


The emperor being 1 of publiſhing a 


ſy ſtem of juriſprudence, employed for that pur- 


poſe Tribonian, a court- lawyer, who made a 


e Afb trade of juſtice, and, beſides, Was not endowed 


The digeft, 


with a genius extenſive enough for ſuch a work. 


The code, which includes the imperial laws from 


the beginning of Adrian's reign, and appeared 


in 329, was a haſty compilation; beſides 5 4 


publication of more than two hundred new ord1- 


nances made by the emperor, the faults remarked 
in the firſt edition made it neceſſary to give a 
ſecond in 334, which is that now extant. 
The Dizeſt, (or Pandefs which was-drawn up 
in n years, appeared in 333. This was an 
t immenſe 
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immenſe work, in which it was defigned to col- 
lect, and arrange in methodical - order, with 
amendments, all that was uſeful in the works of 
the ancient lawyers, which: amounted to more 
than two thouſand volumes. The emperor, 
when he gave it the authority of law, forbid its 
being commented. In caſe of doubt, recourſe 
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was to be had to the prince, who was inveſted = 


vith the mary Legen of ſupplying the defects, or 
interp ing of the laws; He or- 
. cho rut to ene e to that given in the 
digeſt, making all other interpretations of no 
authority, and even forbidding their being quot- 
ed. Tribonian, and the other compilers, having 
had full liberty to change, to lengthen, or 
abridge the texts both in the digeſt and code, it 
is not to be daubted that many of the laws or 
deciſions, given under the names of ancient 
nenden or judges, were conſiderably vitiated. 


The Inſtitutions, which were publiſhed a ſhort Linn. 


time before the di igeſt, had likewiſe the force of 
law. They contain the firſt principles of juriſ- 


prudence, and are much more eſteemed than Nas 
two other works £04520 


At laſt came -aſtinian's Nobel: N * No- 


in ſome inſtances, are directly contrary to the 
code. He ſeemed often to make laws merely 


for the Pleaſure of e them in a ſhort 


time. 
In the Eaſt this great body of 605 ſubſlted That hes 


of laws grew 


only till the ninth century; when the emperor 
Baſilius ſubſtituted the Baſilica in its ſtead; In 
the Weſt it was firſt abrogated by the laws of the 


every where 
into diſuſe. 


Lombards, and continued in Oblivion till the 


m ür when a copy of the Digeſt was 
found 
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found at Amalfi. Thus the real triumph of 
Juſtinian's legiſlation has been over modern 
nations, who. unhappily were acquainted with it 
too early and too late; too late, becauſe it would 


bave diſpelled many errors which ſprung from 


barbariſm and ignorance; too early, becauſe for 
want of diſcernment the good and had were 
adopted indifferently. That emperor himſelf fur- 


niſhes a ſtrong argument againſt the utility of 


his laws, for diſorder univerſally. prevailed. dur- 
ing his Whole reign ; however, it muſt be ac- 


| knowledged, that in the midſt of confuſions and 


Whimſical 
Jaw con- 
cerning 


huſbands, 


dangers, laws loſe their efficacy. —_.. 
T. ſhall conclude with ſome obſervations of 
Monteſquieu, becauſe they will inſtruct us how 


to reaſon on matters of ſuch importance. « Tuſ- 


& tinian ordained, that a huſband might be di- 


s vorced, and the wife not loſe af portion, 
« provided he had not been able to conſummate 


-* the marriage in two years, which period he 


\ Lawpermit- | 
ting divorce 
in caſe ei- 
ther of the 
parties 
chooſe a 

monaſtic 


1. 


« afterwards lengthened to three. But in ſuch 
* caſes two years are equivalent to three, and 
5 three 25 no better than two.“ { Eſprit. des 
Loix, I. 29. c. 16.) We have here a palpable 
inſtance Fr he capriciouſnels of this legiſlation, 

Juſtinian's law, which made the conſent. of 
either huſband or wife to enter into a monaſ- 
« tery ſufficient reaſon for diyorce, was entirely 
« contrary. to the principles of civil juriſpru- 


„ dence, Cauſes of ' divorce ought to ſpring 


« from ſome impediments which could. not be 


foreſeen before marriage; but the deſire. of 


« living in chaſtity could be foreſeen, becauſe it 


is kn affection of the mind. This law favours 
ks * jnconſtancy | in a ſtate which by its nature is 


cc < perpetual z 


LY 
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&© perpetual; it is inconſiſtent with the funda- 
mental principle of divorce, which permits 
the difſolution of one marriage only in hopes 
of another; and even if we conſider the mat- 
iter in a religious light, it is only offering to 
© God victims without A e : "( Thid. 
J. 26. c. 9.) Whatever this writer ſays, if we 
conſider the matter in a religious light, the offer - 
ing may be a real ſacrifice; "but his reaſoning 1s 
no leſs juſt fo far as it reſpects the principles of 
avil Juriſprudence with regard to divorce.” 

The Roman emperors, as well as our prin- 
& ces, declared their pleaſure by decrees and 

«edits; but what our princes do not, they 

« permits, the judges or private perſons, who 
«© had differences, to put queſtions to them by 


X letters, and their anſwers were called reſcripts. 


A plain that this was a bad method of legiſ- 
lation. Thoſe who in this manner requeſt 
laws, are no proper guides for the legiſlator : 
the facts are always unfairly repreſented. .. . . 


Thereſcripts | 
ought not to 


have the 


force of 


laws, Z 


“ Macrinus had reſolved to aboliſh all thoſe re- 


6 ſcripts; he could not bear that the anſwers of 


_ „ Commodus, Caracalla, and ſo many other 


ignorant princes, ſhould be regarded as laws; 


6s Bir Juſtinian was of a different opinion, and 


« filled his code with them.” (id. I. 29. c. 
17.) The reſcripts often contained excellent 

Shiites, worthy of being adopted as laws; 

but it was of the utmoſt 1 Anporeney. e make a 

proper ſelection. 

Another law, which might "ECM exerciſed 

Monteſquieu s critical abilities, bears, that if 


the condition of having children be annexed to 


a EAA or other donation, it ſhall be held as 
fulfilled 


Law for en- 
riching the 
church. 
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fulfilled on the legatee's entering into the church 


or a monaſtery, The ancient legiſlators had 


entertained juſter notions of the neceſſity of en- 


couraging marriage; and ſo ſtrange a novelty 


was. by no means requiſite for promoting the 
real TG of the we es ora | 

In 541 Juſtinian aboliſhed the conſulſhip, 
which had long been an office merely titular. 
The conſuls walked in proceſſion ſeven times in 
the year, and threw money among the people. 


This expenſive piece of ; vanity ordinarily” coſt 


The empire 
Ai grows 
weaker. 


two thouſand pounds weight of gold, part of 


which was often paid from the public ſtock, 
few conſuls being able to ſupport the burden. 
However, ſome of the 1 Weng GAPINE 
occaſionally-aſſumed that title. 

When we ſee a vaſt empire attacked on every- 
ſide, paying ſubſidies even to its enemies, ex- 
hauſted of money, and yet a prey to luxury, in 
want of defenders, and filled with diſſenſion, it 


is evident that its ruin draws near, and its laſt 


ſucceſſes are only new ſymptoms of decay. Even | 
victories and conqueſts increaſe its weakneſs,” the 
few great men to whom it owes them ſoon diſap- 
pear, and their acquiſitions IRS an een 
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Succeſſors f  JUSTINIAN to tb 
dee of the Saracens, 


EFOR E ve conclude, let us take a cur- 

DD ſory view of ſome events, which will ſerve 
to ſhew the decay of the empire, and throw light 
Ius II. the nephew and ſucceſſor of ju Ii. 
Juſtinian, a weak voluptuary, haſtened the de- . empe- 
ſtruction of the empire by his ſilly pride and 
imprudent abſurdities. Narſes had governed 
Italy with ſufficient ſteadineſs to reſtrain the 
barbarians for thirteen years, but perhaps with 
too great ſeverity to make his government be- 
loved. The Italians, always inclined to mur- 
mur, lamented their being ſubjected to the go- 
vernment of an eunuch, and regretted the Gothic 
yoke, which they had been anxious to ſhake off. 
Narſes was deteſted by the empreſs Sophia, who 
added her influence to the reproaches thrown 
out againſt him by envy. Not ſatisfied with _ 
ruining him in the mind of the prince, ſhe a 
ſulted him by ſending him a diſtaff and ſpindle, eu 
deſiring that he would come and ſpin with her 
maids. The old general, tranſported with rage, 
rephied ; Iwill ſpin ber a ſkein ſbe ſhall not be able 
- #0 wind; and he invited the Lombards into Italy. 
The deacon, Paul, an hiſtorian of that country, 

gives this account of the fact, and M. le Beau 
prefers his authority to the objections of a num- 
ber of critics, who deny it from bare conjecture. 
Narſes died ſoon after of regret, and his ſucceſ- 


3 ſor 
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ſor Longinus, the firſt exarch of Ravenna, was 
not equal to the taſk of reſiſting the torrent 
which came pouring upon the empire. 

The Lombards, one of thoſe German nations, 
which probably ſprung from Scandinavia, had ob- 
tained Pannonia and Noricum from Juſtinian, and 
their king, Alboinus; meditated the conqueſt of 
Italy; but being reſolved firſt to ſecure himſelf 
againſt his formidable neighbours, the Gepidæ, he 
entered into an alliance with the khan or prince 


of the Abares. He defeated and killed Cuni- 


What re- 
mai ned to 


the emperors 
in Italy. 


#1 mond, king of the Gepidæ, and married his 


daughter; then paſſing the Julian Alps, eaſily 
made himſelf maſter of Venetia, which reached 
as far as the Addua, (Adda),- and extended his 
conqueſts on every {ide with great rapidity, forma 
ing three confiderable duchies, Friuli, Spoleto, 


and Bene vento. Pavia ſurrendered after a three 
years ſiege, and was made the en of Tiks | 


kingdom. 
The Lombards being al ways bought off never 


made themſelves maſters of Rome: and Raven- 


na, the maritime towns of Campania, Brutium, 


the ancient Calabria, in which were Brunduſium, 
Tarentum, Hydruntum (Otranto), and Sicily, 


a Exarchs. 


were all that remained to the empire. The 
exarchs, like the Perſian ſatraps, governed that 


country with ſovereign authority, but remove- 


able at the will of the emperor, to whom they 


were obliged to pay a ſum of money annually. 


It is already eaſy to be foreſeen, that the erar- 
chate, not being able to ſupport itſelf without 
aſſiſtance from Conſtantinople, w_ fall! into the 


I hands of boreigners, | 4 GI; Hp 1 
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and reſpected by his juſtice and clemeney 3 and 
what makes the nobleſt panegy ric of a conque- 


— 


ror, the people. whom he ſubdued were happy. / a 8 
under his dominion; but he was depriyed > N 


reaping the fruits of his valour and prudence by 
a tragieal death. According to the practice NG: 
the barbarous nations of the North, he cauſec 

cup to be made of the ſkull of Cunimond, —— 
of the Gepidæ, whom he had killed with his own 
hand, to drink out of at ſolemn feſtivals, One 
day, when he was heated with wine, he preſented 
this cup, to his queen, Roſmonda, the daughter 
of Cunimond, inviting her to drink witb ben 
father. Seized with rage and horror, ſhe, con- 
triyed a ſcheme. of cruel vengeance, and propoſ- 
ed to Perideus, a brave officer, to be her inſtru- 
ment,; and to aſſaſſinate the king, but not being | 
able to prevail with him, ſhe employed a very 
extraordinary artifice. The officer having a 
commerce of gallantry with one of the queen's 
women, Roſmonda one night took her place, 


and after he had gratified his paſſion, diſcopered A 
herſelf; bidding him;choo/e cohetber be would kill. 


| Albointus, on die the victim of bis rage. Perideus, 
dreading the puniſhment, eee 0 king, 
in preſence of Roſmonda. 


Clef, the ſucceſſor of Alboigus, Was. dereſied: dt. 


his ayarice and cruelty; and after a reign of a4. 
eighteen months was murdered. by one ot his, 
domeſtics, upon which the Lombard nobility 
ſhook off che yoke of the royal authority. For 
a. ſpace of ten years, thirty- ſix dukes governed The thirty 

each cheir own ſubjects like ſo many ty ranta, and fi debe. 
| then b ee the oy of Cleft, who added 

. II. n to 


=” 


Alboinus rendered himſelf equally valued 7 Tra m—_— 15 
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s "I conqueſts of their nation. If the dukes 
had not choſen a king, the Lombards would 
Ven foon have been ruined by anarchy. 

At che time that Juſtin loſt Italy, notwith- | 
Nanding the peace for fifty years which had 
been Sochudd by Juftmian, he provoked a 


War with the Peffians. He ſent ambaſſadors to 


conclude an alliance with the khan of the Turks 
that inhabreed the country near mount Altai at 
the ſource of the Irtis. He ſwore to defend 
the Perfarmenians and Iberidns who had rebelled 
againſt Choſroes for compelling them to re- 


nounce Chriſtianity; and Choſroes having de- 


mandted the penſions that were due to him, 


haughtily replied, that he would not pay them; 


«4 * 
He is un hs 
Zunate, and 
loſes his 
k<nies, 


that if the king of Perſia was defirous of his 
friendſhip it was inconſiſtent to require money, 
and that he hoped te lower the pride of the 
Perſian monarch, and deliver that country 
from 'a' tyrant, who as n nn. es the 
Chriffians. e ee 

War was inde, nan ehe Roman army laid 
fiese to Niſibis; but che inhabitants did not deign 
to hut their gates, and the ſiege was ſoon raiſed. 
Chofroes took poſſeſſion of Dara, | the bulwark 
of the empire in Meſopotamia, and Syria Was 
laid waſte by one of his generals. Juſtin, bome 


down with accumulated misfortunes, loſt His 


ſenſes; Tiberius, whom he had created Cæſar, 


a ſoldier of fortune yet worthy of the throng,” 
took prudent meaſures to ſtop che progreſs of the 


Perſſans. The haughty Choſroes was defeatal 


at Melitine in Leſſer Armenia, and ſaw his Rin 
dom laid waſte, He died, and his ſucceſſor h 


Deal er 


Choiroes. miccas continued the war, Which mg provnged 


3 
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under ſeveral reigns, till the Saracens began to 


make conqueſts; fo that the tottering EPIC 
received new concuſſions on every quarter. 

Juſtin died in the year 378. By Nov. 140. 
be repealed the laws of Juſtinian 3 
made with mutual conſent, and gave liberty to 


married perſons to ſeparate as formerly, if they 


did not agree, and to contract a ſecond marriage. 


. 


Law relate 
ing to di- 
vorces. 


Marriage, ſaid he, being entered into by mu- 


* tual conſent, ought to be diſſolved when in- 

e clinations change.” He added, that he had 
conſented to this law at che requeſtof a great num- 
ber of people to prevent poiſonings, and to put 
an end to irreconcileable enmities. So corrupted 


were the manners and ſo difficult was it for the 


dictates af religion, with regard to the ſanctity 
and indiſſoluble tie of marriage, to triumph over 
We influence of vice and cuſtomm 
Tiberius, -whoſe prudent government had al- 
mode placed the Roman name in a reſpectable 1 
light, found himſelf poſſeſſed of the — 
authority upon the death of Juſtin. Benevolent, 
juſt, and active, his whole time was dedicated to 


A o 
4 * 
” 


procuxe happineſs to his ſubjects. However, not 


having reſolution enough to reſiſt the barbarians, 


or rather yielding to the ſtate of the times, he was 


opbliged to abandon to the Abares Sirnium, 2 
place of importance, and the only one remain- 


ing to the empire in Pannonia: their khan even 


inſiſted upon being inſtantly paid three years 


eighty thouſand pieces of gold yearly ; and the 
emperor: to preſerve peace was obliged to com- 


penſion Which was due to him, at the rate af 


ply3 4: victory gained by Mauritius over the 7 


Perſians, WhO had defeated him upon a former 


Abri ä occaſion, 


* 


occaſion, did not compenſate for this affront. 


Tiberius named Mauritius his ſucceſſor, and died 
after a too ſhort reign. Theophylact fays that 
the plenty and proſperity of his ſubjects were his 
wealth and his glory; he deteſted the trappings 


of royalty, and deſired to be called the ann 


rather than the maſter of his people. 


382. | 
Reign of 
Mauritius, 


Though Mauritius deſerved the character of 


| an able general, and poſſeſſed the qualities of a 


prince, his reign could not reſtore the af- 


Fairs of the empire. TheLombards maintained 


their power under their Kings Autharic and Agi- 


lulf; and the Abares procured an increaſe -of 


their penſions. - After a long ſeries of hoſtilities, 
the conquering khan made an offer of — 


Twelve 

thouſand 
Komans 

maffacred 
becaufe he 
refuſed to 
pay their 
ranſom. 1 


the priſoners for one piece of gold a head, an 


after wards for much leſs; but Mauritius refuſed; 3 


and the priſoners, to the number of twelve thou- 


| ſand, were maſſacred, which, however did not 


2 a peace from yrs, concluded, _ | 


offended with theſe priſoners, — was 


the cauſe, complaints and univerſal 1 ſuc- 


He is emel- 
ly detbroned 
by Phogas, 


ceœeded. 


Two years after, Phocks: reſented himſelf 
bnfored@antthininoplcy at the head of an-army 


of rebels: having been proclaimed emperor, he. 


cauſed five ſons of the unhappy Mauritius to be 


| beheaded. Mauritius, who was preſent at tha 
execution, exclaimed at every ſtroke; Jou ar 
Pots 0 _ and YE are ihy judgments. The 


death 
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which of the many horrors we have ſeen, was 
the moſt enormouſly wicked. ae Fi 
Though Phocas was a monſter and totally void 
of merit, the pope St. Gregory wrote to him in ho- 
nourable terms, ſuch undoubtedly as were pre- 
ſcribed: by ceremony, or the intereſt of the holy 


ſee. That famous pontiff, whoſe zeal and chari- 


ty did honour to his dignity, had quarrelled with 
Mauritius about the title of oecumenical patri- 
arch, of which the biſhops of Conſtantinople 


were ambitious. Juſtinian had given them that 


title, and John Peinaſtes (he faſter) who was 
reſpected on account of his auſterities and libe- 
ralities to the poor, wanted to maintain it not- 
withſtanding the zealous oppoſition of the pope, 


1 s 
death of the father cloſed this bloody ſcenes, = 


who procured a declaration in favour of the pri- 


vileges of the Roman church from Phocas, but 
to which no reſpect was paid by the Greeks. 
Gregory took the humble title of tbe Servant 
of the Servants of God : which in him was an ex- 
preſſion of ſincere modeſty, and added to the re- 


ſpect paid to his perſon and dignity. Such was 


his credit at Rome, that if he had been a leſs vir- 


tuous man he might have rendered himſelf inde- 


pendent. This was probably the cauſe that Pho- 


cas ſhewed him ſuch attention: and was likewiſe 


one of the reaſons of the progreſs of the pontifi- 


cal authority, - 


The empire was overwhelmed with every kind ThePerline 
take the ci 

of Edeſſa 5 

and advance 

to Chalce- 


of difaſter under the reign of this tyrant. Choſ- 
roes II. king of Perſia, who had been ſupported 
by Mauritius againſt a rebel, became the 1mpla- 


cable enemy of Phocas. The Perſians broke 


through every barrier, and even ſeized Edeſſa, 


don. 


* 
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which the inhabitants alleged,” had an authentic 


* 


. from Jjeſus Chriſt that it ſhonld never 


e taken. They laid waſte all Aſia from the Ti- 
gris to the Boſphorus: Chalcedon, which was 
only parted from Conftantinople by the ſtrait, 


ſaw them at her gates. 5 


The cruelty of the tyrant rather than the pub- 
he difafters accafioned continual conſpiracies: the 
horror of his barbarities was increaſed by a bar- 


. barous devotion ; he compelled all the Jews to 


Heraclius 
cauſes him 
to be execut- 


4, andſuc- 


cecds him. 


611. 
Progreſs of 
the barba- 
Flans on 


Frery ſide. 


be baptized : but at laſt Priſcus, his ſon-in-law, 
whom he ſuſpected, invited Heraclius, the exarch 
of Africa, in the name of the ſenate to come to 
the affiſtance of the nation. | 

Heraclius ſent his fon with a fleet. The port 
of Conſtantinople was forced, and Phocas ſeized 
and dragged with his hands tied behind him be- 
fore the conqueror, who exclaiming with indig- 
nation; Thou wretch, how haſt thou governed the 
empire? He replied, Do thou govern better. At 
theſe words young Heraclius flew upon him, and 
treading him under his feet, cauſed him to be 
cruelly mutilated, and his head cutoff in preſence 
of the people. He reigned eight years, and was 


fucceeded by this fame Heraclius, ſon of the ex- 
arch. 8 | 


The emperor, though poſſeſſed of valour and 
military talents, funk into inactivity, which {tified 
all paſſion for noble actions, either from the de- 


e ſtate of the empire, which prevented his 


forming any important undertakings z or that a 
reliſh for pleaſure added to the ſeductions of 
grandeur. The little that remained to the Ro- 
mans in Spain was ſeized by the Viſigoths: the 
Lombards made themſelves dreaded at Ravenna, 


. where 
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v here the oppreſſions of che exarchs cauſed them 
to be every day more and more deteſted; the 
Perſians took Jeruſalem and laid waſte the coun- 
try of Egypt: the Abares having recovered their 
loſſes by the enjoy ment of ſeveral years repoſe, 
— . — to move, and obliged them again to pur- 
E | 

WOES recolle&& that Conſtantine impru- 
dently introduced the cuſtom of diſtributing 
bread at Conſtantinople, which was conſiderably 


augmented by Theodoſius, but for want of mo- 
ney, though Heraclius laid a tax upon every loaf, 
it could no longer be continued. The people 
murmured, and the emperor wanted to retire into 
Africa, but was. prevented, 

His courage was at laſt rouſed by the inſults 
of Choſroes II. and the victories of the Perſians. 
He turned all his views and his whole ſtren gth 
on that ſide, and having headed his army, was 
attended with the _— ſucceſs for {ix follow- 

ing campaigns. He procured immenſe treaſures 
by the pillage of the palace of Daſtagerd, ta 
which Choſroes had transferred his reſidence, be- 
cauſe the aſtrologers had made him afraid to live 
in Cteſiphon, his capital, According to an eaſtern 
writer, who exaggerates in the manner of his 
country, the amount of five thouſand millions 
of French livres was paid annually into the king 
of Perſia's treaſury: the jewels alone filled a 
thouſand coffers, &c. _ 

Choſroes being defeated by the Romans, was 
dethroned by his fon Siroes, who after having 
the barbarity to let his father die of hunger, . Sire, 
concluded a peace with Heraclius. The two 
* perſerves. + their ancient limits, the 

n * Priſoners 


* 
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The diſtri- 
bution of 
bread at 
Conftanti- 


nople diſ- 


continued. 


mm 622, 7 
Heraclius 
defeats the - 
Perſians, . 


The im- 


menſe trege 
ſure which 


he ſeizes, 


628. 
He makes 
peace ee 
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Eo . priſoners on both ſides were reſtored, and the 
famous croſs which the Perſians had carried off 
f from teen was Wa back in eee, . 

c x, the emperor. : Als 

4 This war was Wen ended wh he ane 
— back to his former indolence. He was no lon- 
mn ger a hero, but an inactive, effeminate, narrow 
minded Prince, engaged in ſubtil controverſies 
e at the very time he was loſin the? greateſt part 
olf bis dominions. Monotheliſm tore open the 
wounds which the Chriſtian world had received 
from ſo many different hereſies. It was always a 
—_ madneſs among the Greeks, who were 
ble in their opinions, to diſpute about 
a myſteries; to render them 
more obſcure by their attempts to explain them, 
= and perpetually: to revive the moſt dangerous 
ceontentions. The Arians had rejected the divi- 
nity of the word to maintain the unity of God: 
the Neſtorians had given two perſons to Jeſus 
Chriſt to ſupport the opinion of his having two 
natures the Eutychians to maintain the unity - 
EE of the perſon, confounded the two natures in one, 
; and laſtly the Monothelites ſuppoſed only one 
will, as they could not conceive'two wills to ex- 
iſt in the ſame perſon; and this hereſy, which it 
. ſuppoſe would reconcile the different ſec- 
"a --- taries, found a great many followers. Heraclius 
united with the patriarchs of Alexandria and 


The Ec. " Corſtoinitwpley: publiſhed the famous edict call- 


thefts, ed Ectbeſis in its —— which was proſcribed 
| by pope John IV. in 639. Pope Honorius, de- 
au neren by appearances, had neglected this new 
opinion as of no conſequence to the faith, but 
te vey ſoon ſaw that it affected even _ ſub- 

„ Gower ance 
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ſtance of the doctrines of the church, and far 


$52. 


from conciliating the minds of men, it muſt have _ 


the contrary effect. 2-421 
While the ecrhefis occaſioned moſt fatal diſ- 
turbances, the empire and "Chriſtianity were 
threatened with a dreadful revolution, which 


was at no great diſtance. Mahomet, a native 


of Mecca in Arabia, of a poor but diſtinguiſhed 
family, was bred in ignorance, but, having ac- 
| quired; ſome idea of the doctrines of Chriſtianity: 


Mahomet 
and his reli» 
gion. 


by an intimacy with a Neſtorian monk, con- 
ceived the great deſign of founding a new reli- 


gion and a new empire at the ſame time. This 
ingenious impoſtor and daring enthuſiaſt, having 
artfully prepared the minds of the people, began, 


at the age of forty- four, in the year 614, to ſet | 


himſelf-up as a prophet. He preached to the 
Arabs his countrymen (commonly. called Sara- 
cens) his new religion, which was a compound 
of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, equally the enemy 
of Chriſtians, Jews, and Idolators, reſpectable 
for its doctrine of the unity of God, and pre- 
cepts of charity, but in other reſpects filled with 
fables and ridiculous ſuperſtitions, . yet very well 
calculated to inſpire invincible enthuſiaſm, which 
bids defiance to danger and death. | | 
Two tenets of the Mahometan religion con- 
duced to this end; the firſt was, that paradiſe 
would be the reward of every believer falling in 
battle; the other, that the duration of human 
life was ſo regulated by the decrees of God, that 
no precautions to preſerve it could avail. 
The new prophet at firſt met with opponents, 
and being obliged to fly from Mecca, took 
ſhelter at Medina, where he was * by 
6 | : Ome 


Two tenets 
favourable 
to enthue 


ſiaſm. 


Flight and 
ſucceſs of 
Mahomet, 
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ſome Chriſtians and Jews who were ſettled there. 
By his abilities and exploits he united under 
his authority all the tribes of Arabs who had 
-— hitherto; been divided and independent, and * 
: came their king and their prieſt. 
Hegyraof The hegyra, or flight of Mahomet, the FY 
= mous epocha of the Mahometans, happened in 
the year 622. Their years are lunar, conſiſting 
of three hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours, 
forty-eight minutes; they are reduced to our 
reckoning by approximation. If they cut off one 
in: thirty-three of theirs, the difference will be 
1 1 an anticipation of ſix dayͤs. 
Beglaning Mahomet with his Koran in one hand, and 
ee WP bis ſabre in the other, laid the foundation of a 
abs and vaſt empire. He ſent to invite princes and 
people to receive iſamiſm, the name which he 
gave to his religion. The governor of Boſtra, 
2 Saracen, who was attached to the ſervice of 
.-1 -the emperor, having cauſed the prophet's deputy 
do be aſſaſſinated, he attacked the Romans. 
Caled, the moſt famous of his warriors, whom 
he called The ſword of God, defeated a numer- 
ous army with only a handful of ſoldiers, This 
was the beginning of a war which laſted more 
; than eight hundred years, fo fn and 3 
ful to che Chrſtian name. 
6j. Mahomet died in the year 6 32, and the amy 
3 third of his age, recommending three things to 
the attention of his friends; to be aſſiduous in 
prayer, to drive idolaters out of Arabia, and to 
communicate the privileges of Muſulmen to all 
proſelytes; and theſe three points were revered 
3 A- Koran ſignifies, in Arabic, the book, by way of emis | 
gence. K contains the precepts and b&jons of Mahomet. 
wn. 4 AI 
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as divine commands. Notwithſtanding the 'ab- 
ſurdities contained in the Koran, he ſaid, and per- 


555 
nity, 


ſuaded his followers to believe, there was not a 


word in that book which had not been brought 


to him from heaven by the angel Gabriel. 1 ih 
Mahometan theologians have had keen diſputes 


among themſelves to determine whether that 
work was created or uncreated. Certainly the 
author was moſt ſucceſsful ; he formed heroes, 
zealous enthuſiaſts, who, animated with his ſpi- 


rit, rapidly executed aſtoniſhing enterpriſes. 


He intended his ſon- in- law Ali to — his ſuc- 
ceſſor, as being the - moſt | deſerving; but not- 
withſtanding, Abubeker, his father-in-law, was 
eee. from whence originated the moſt vio- 
lent ſchiſm and irreconcileable hatred between 
the Turks and Perſtans. The laſt maintain 
that the three firſt Califs“ before Ali were 
uſurpers, which occaſioned great religious diſ- 
putes. If the Saracens had quarrelled among 
themſelves about this point, ot about ſome ar- 
ticle in the Koran, undoubtedly they would 
have had no great advantage over the Greeks; 


of the Ma- 


but in the firſt fervour of enthuſiaſm, ſtill poor | 


and accuſtomed to a life of hardſhips, fond of 
fighting, and cloſely united by a fanatical reli- 

n, they in ſome degree conſumed every ob- 
ion like the fire of heaven. Wie bring you 
either paradiſe or bell; ſaid they; you muſt either 
embrace iſlamiſm, pay a tribute, or be cut in Pieces 
ty our fwords ; and they kept their words. 


= The word * ſigniſies the Ae. of Mahomet. 


This was the title adopted by his N whoſe royal 8 


and ſacerdotal power made ſych progreſs 3 


© * | In e 


2 * 


356 Nr 
Conqueſts . In two 3 time Abubeker conquered a 
—— great part br Syria, and died without leaving 
beker. any property: his daily expence did not exceed 
- ip? ſhillings Engliſh. The beginning of his 
will is admired. This is the laft will of Abubeker, 
made when" be was on the point of leaving this 
_-eworld, when inſidels begin to believe, when the 
| -wbithed eraſe. 10 he and wie: OY Heat 1 
trutb. : 
* „ Omar, his eee N e very 008 
Fes. completed the conqueſt of Syria, but acquired 
much more honour by pardoning a villain, who 
had been ſent by Conſtantine, the ſon of Herac- 
lius, to 'affaſſinate him. He reduced all Meſo- 
potamia in one campaign, while Amrou, one 
of his generals, made à conqueſt of Egypt: 
and almoſt all Perſia belonged to the Saracens at 
the time of his death, which happened in the 
pyoear 644. The conqueſt was completed the 
Ss. following year by Othman his ſucceſſor; and 
3 che mighty empire of Perſia, which had deen ſo 
formidable to the Romans ever ſince the time 
of Craſſus, funk with its laſt king Iſdegerd III. 
under the ſuperior force of a nation chat had . 
been looked upon with contempt before Ma- 
e. There it met with the poiſon of luxury, 
vhich it muſt have been contaminated ſooner 
or later; but that did not prevent it from adding 
Africa to ſo many other conqueſts. We ſhall 
fer it penetrate into Spain, Gaul, and Italy, and 
in its turn at laſt ſubdued by the Tartars. T he 
whole world is bur one theatfe of bloody: revp- 
tions. 1 in 2801 15 
8 thouſand* fark able events ſerve to prove - 
fanmicilm the ſuperiority of the Muſulmen over the Ro- 
6 mans 
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mans of the latter ages, whom they defeated in o 
every campaign. I ſhall quote a few inſtances. 
The Saracens fled upon ſeeing their general 
taken priſoner -in- an engagement, when one of 
their officers exclaimed: Have you forgot that to 
turn your back upon the enemy is to offend God and 
bis: ak ? What matters it though Derar be 
taten priſoner ? God is living and ſees you. They 
_ inſtantly returned to the charge, and defeated 

the Romans. 


Before the battle of 8 which preceded 02: * ä 


che taking of Jeruſalem, one of the leaders en- 
couraged che army by the following ſpeech: 


Muſulmen, recollecs that paradiſe i 25 before ou, bell 


and the. devil behind you. no. N ie 

Conſtantine, in a conference with Aera 
aſked him, by what right he pretended to Syria. 
The, right which. the Creator beftows, deten he 
the 4 belongs to God, be. beſtorus it as ſeemet 5 
0. bim good for his ſervants; and bis Pleaſure 1 

manifeſted by ſucceſs. in war. 

Mahomet condemned a Muſulman for having 
cheated a Jew,..and the Muſulman preſumed t 
appeal to Omar. When he was made acquaint 
with the fact, he drew his ſabre, and 17 5 off 
the head of the criminal; Behold what the man: 


deſerves, ſaid bas? Why ral, the ſentence. of. As 
prophet. 


When Omar came to lay fiege to Jeruſalem, 5 


he brought his proviſion, with a bottle filled 
with water, and a wooden plat 

Having obſerved ſome of = Saracens .drefled 1 in 
filk (they were clothes taken from tha ememy) . 
he ned chem to be ee Wee bis 


5 * 
; (1. 3: 7 * 


- 
r ve 4 


tter upon his camel... 


4 St er A 
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m.mucd, with, their faces towards the cant, and 
. their clothes torn in pieces. 
When Alexandria was taken, 3 nant 
0 ſave part of the library, and having aſked 
Omar's permiſſion, received the following an- 
ſwer: F the books which you mention contain no- 
thing but what is in the book of God, they are af 


£58 


. uo [uſe ; if they do nat agree with it, they arg 
; * therefore give orders that they. may. be 
| ut. 


TheRoman If we reflect on abe volnptuous luxury of the 
et Court of Conſtantinople; on the factions of the 
| refit them, Circus, which occaſioned continual. ſeditions, 
Always protected by ſome of the princes; on 
the e diſputes which diſtracted the 
— of the people; on the weakneſs of the 
; the exhauſted finances, their meanneſs, 
* their: ruined morals, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
at ſeeing the empire fall a prey to the Muſulmen. 
What men when compared with their 3 
ALL Is fanaticiſm N e e 
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Of ſome of the principal Facts recorded in 
{ 5 ; r x an 


ancient Hiſtory. 


IS table will eontain but very few facts, though it 
appeared neceſſary, in order to connect the different 

parts of hiſtory by their dates. They who are deſirous to 

find the time when any . action happened, or to 
enter into the minutiæ of chronology, are referred to the 

Abbe Langlet's tables; my deſign being entirely different 
from his, of conſequence requires a very different method. 

The common chronologiſts following the Hebrew text of the 
- ſcriptures, fix the epocha of the deluge in che year 2348 before 
Chriſt.” But ſeveral learned men admit the authenticity of 
a ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations made at Babylon, which 
goes as far back as the year 2234 before our æra, as well 
as of an obſervation made in China 2155 years before the 
ſame ra. It is evidently impoſſible that the Chaldeans and 
Chineſe ſhould have been aſtronomers in ſo ſhort a time after 
the deluge. Other monuments of prophane hiſtory, till 
more inconteſtible, are as difficult to be reconciled with the 
Hebrew text, for which reaſon the beſt erities perfer the 
Samaritan, which throws the deluge about 600 years farther 
back, or the Septuagint, which makes it ſtill more ancient. 
However, their ſyſtems {till remain expoſed to almoſt iuſu- 
perable objections. Let us content ourſelves with obſery- 
ing, that even at the date of thoſe aſtronomical obſervations, 
prophane hiſtory conſiſts only of a heap of fables, or a bare 
lift of kings. The prodigious antiquity claimed by ſome 
nations is therefore" a groundleſs hypotheſis. I ſhall, for the 
moſt part, keep Langlet's dates, though it be neceſſary to 
warn the reader, that in the moſt. diſtant periods perfect 


exactnefs is not · to be expected. - 
* 


„„ 


5 warts tend of AUGUSTUS. | 
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No 18 Wok 


1 © 


| Before J. c. MENES, firſt king of EcyyT. 


2965. 


R 
2 


2640. 


1722. 


truths are here ſtill Aae — fables. 


Egypt would be rendered uninhabitable by we mg 
kth of the Nile, if nature had not been forced. by 
labours of art. Hence it is probable, that the Indians and 
other nations were prior to the Egyptians. But becauſe 
we are very ill acquainted with antiquity, theſe are the 
firſt * who make a figure in hiſtory Fohi, the firſt 
emperor of China, is placed ſo. far . in che Chineſe 
© chronology, that the authors of the Engliſh Univerſal. Hiſ⸗ 
tory have taken him for Noa. 0 _ 
B EL U 8, founder of the kingdom of arent 19908. 
The eſtabliſhment of the empire of Aſſyria in 4545. 
Niuus ſucceeded to BE Ls, and SMI AMIS to Ninus. 
According to ſome, Babylon was built, according o 
others only embelliſhed, by that princeſs. Huorical 
YAO, emperor of CHINA; a of the ſirſt 8 
:-obſervatiun by the Chineſe. The authenticity of this oh- 
ſervation is maintained by M. Mairan, and many other 
learned men. The reign my Yaoi 4s placed by M. Freret 
in the year before Chriſt 2143,. 


MA RIS, king of Egypt. This reignis memorable | by — — 


' Uigging of che famous lake for receiving the waters of the 
Nile, becauſe it is a certain monument of power and in- 
Aduſtry. We know not when the firſt pyramids were erect - 
b. + ſome writers even pretend that they ied before the. | 

© delupe. 
OURANUS, father of 3 and the hes Frans; | 
+ This race reigned: in Greece over a people who were yet 
ſavage; JuerTen, ſon of Saturn, was king of TazSSALY 
In Ac us, his couſin- „ was king of An cs. The 
Titans are conjectured to have been Egyptians. The 
— ks deified them on the-model of the beben 4 
- eiities, + 
SE'SOSTRIS, the moſt celebrated king of Feyrt, for 
his laws, his conqueſts, and his * ms 92 6 | 
nemine places the beginoing of his reign * 1659.) Jo- 
» ſeph wWwas then in Egypt. However, we Par pets | 
in Geneſis characteriſtie of a monareh {o celebrated 57 | 
+ prophane authors. If the Chineſe. were an Egyptian 


"<vlony, according to the hypotheſis of M. de Guignes, 
(whoſe 
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(whoſe idea is likewiſe found in M. de Mairan's letters to 
F. Pairenin) the eſtabliſhment of that colony is to be 
aſcribed to Seſoſtris. 

CECROPS, in Greece; the founder of Afun nt, hien 
was at firſt called Cecropia. He was an Egyptian. Greece 
owed every thing to ſtrangers who ſettled in it. CAb⁰bs; 
a Phænician, came into that country in 15 nee 

in Bceotia, and taught the art of writi 

MINOS, king and legiſlator in Crete, whoſe 1 ſerved 
as a model to Lycurgus. The Arundel marbles fix to this 
time the diſcovery of iron, which was cauſed by a confla- 
gration of Mount Ida. This diſcovery deſerves to make an 
. epocha as well as legiſlation,” But it had been long 


known elſewhere, though the ſecret of working it was poi- 


terior to that of pur fying other metals. A ſhort time 
after CR ES and Feirretsuus dest nn 
into Greece. 

THESEUS, king of Arhens, This aity then: beedme 
confiderable by the re- union of the abe enn or. 
Attica, under the ſame government. V 

Taking of TROY. The barbarous manders af 9 
heroie times, deſcribed by Homer, who lived about three 

__centuries aſter, form a very intereſting picture: 

| HEE ink or deſcendants of Hercules, return to 


Peloponneſus, from whence they had been driyen, and 


ſpread terror through that country. Several Greek . 
nies eſtabliſhed, eſpecially. in Aſia Minor. 
ARCHONS, perpetual, eſtabliſhed at Achens aſter the death 


of Copxus. The Athenians were always ready io cha ange 


their government. 
HES 10: 

who is ſomewhat leſs ancient, gave marks of the aſto- 

niſhing beights ta which genius would one day xiſe in 
Greece. Solomon was nearly. their. cotemporary; for 
he died in 98 

CARTHAGE; baut or enlarged by Dido, After of Pyg* 

malion, king of Tyre. The induſtry of the Phænipians, 
the moſt ce! rated of the ancient nations for navigation 


and commerce, was inherited by the e, and 
raiſed their power in a ſhort time. 

LYCURGUS,, or-legillation of Lac on. This is 
the epocha of ſeveral "ow abounding i in prodigies of res 
2 virtne. 


Vor. U. THEM Worry TEEN OLYM- 


D. That poet, and more particularly Houten,” 


361 


Befote J. C. 


WOE 
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| pak: OL. YMPIADS. The olympic gates had been ah. 
76. bliſhe& a long time before, and were renewed'in 884 ; 5 * 


the olympiads, which were ere of four years, | 
1 — to regulate the Greek . eon only 


65 
753. RO ME built. It was at firſt only 4 | for batidftei ; 
| but afterwards domineered over the m nber em- 
pires. 


747- NAB ONASSAR, zra of. Here begin che authentic 

| obſervations of the Chaldzans : thoſe are diſputed which 

Porphyrius tells us Calliſthenes ſent to Aniftotle, and 
which reached back 1907, yeats. 

594. 8 OL ON, or legiſlation of Athens. The leg Illator wa 2 
-- philoſopher, whoſe Jaws would have been . had the 
Athenians been leſs ungovernable, In his life-time 
PiS Ts TRA Tus ſeized the government, was driven out, 
reſtoxed, and reigned peaceably. Letters, ſcieuces, and 

© arts were fayoured by this uſurper, flouriſhed: under his 
reign, and promoted his dominion. 

$60, CYRUS, reign of, His conqueſt of Babylon and end 

FAY vaſt empire are well known, but as to the particu- 

lars of his hiſtory we have no certainty. He is celebrated 
in ſcripture for reſtoring the Jews, after 70 years cap- 
” 427-3 t1v1 

$9. ee diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He obably 
borrowed the undwork of his philoſophy from the 
. Brachmans. The Indians ſeem to have fp Wi know- 
" ledge through the world, though they be little noticed in 
ancient hiſtory. 

CONFUCIUS, the moſt eſtimable of phitlofop bers at the 
ſame tinte inſtructed the Chineſe 3 in the precepts of rue 
No monarch deſerves ſo well to form an'epocha. ' * 
ZOROASTER about the ſame time reformed the Kli- 
Es f 8 = 3 
£09. BRUUT Us. Rome, after being delivere on ieren 
5 7 of Tarquin, would have fallen under an ariſtocracy, wh hot: 
| yoke 1 is much heavier, if the tribunes of the people ad 
not been eftabliſhed ſome time af.er (493:) Athens ſhook 
off rhe yoke of. che. Piſiſtratidæ a year before the expulfion 
of Tarquin. 
hos. - MAR APHON, battle of, at which the Athenians, com- 


manded by Miltiades, triumphed over the power of Aſia. 
Their hiſtory becomes at that period a ſeries of heroic ac- 
tons. Ten . XERxES was defeated at Sa LA MIS, 
where 


7 
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Where Aursriö Es and Tutuisroctzs fignalized them- Sefer J. 8. 


ſelves. 

ANAXAGORAS began to teach; Hzxoporus wrote; 
Sorfocuks was forming his genius; EuriPipes was 
born. Philoſophy, the belles lettres, and fine arts, ſeem- 
ec to attend the progreſs of heroiſm. 

PERICLES governs ATHERS'; unhapp ily he corrupted 

that city as much as he embelliſhed it by the labours of 

Pips; and that people of brilliant but friv 'olous ge- 

nis was ſoon after crafhed by the Spartans in the Pelo- 

ponneſian war, which began in 431. The rivalſhip of 

. the two republics, which were formerly united by the 
common intereſt of Greece, was equally fatal to both, 

N MVIRS eftabliſhed at Rome in 451, in order to 
3 a bod of laws, had travelled for that pur rpoſe into 

0 that country the Romans were indebted for 


— Ihen knowledge, as the Greeks drew the elements of 


their learning from Egy 

EYSANDER takes Ache ens, and eſtabliſnes the thirty 
8 Such was the fruit of the ambitious policy of 
© Pericles and the Peloponneſian war. AuciBiapes, who 

Had adviſed the unfortunate iege of SYRACUSE, was in 

oe uu OY | 

THRASYBULUS delivered Athens. 

; SOCRATES put to death. His only ctimes were the 

Practice of virtue, religion unmixed with ſuperſtition, and 
zeal for the public good. Modeſt in his philoſophical 
-* Inquiries, he deſpiſed vain ſcience, and applied himſelf 
ſolely to the advancement of morals. His death deſerves 

6 For an epocha in the hiſtory of the human mind, a 

© F{ubje&t more intereſting than that of war. 

| ROME taken by the GaULs, and delivered by * 

Us. Had that people been acquainted with the Roman 


diſcipline, they would have annihilated that power which 


a ſhort time after ſubdued all Italy. * 

BY: AMINONDAS defeats the Lacedzmonians at Levc- 
TRA., Thebes, the place of his nativity, enjoyed for 

. fome time the ſu periority in Greece, Spatta and Athens 
were ruined by mutual diſſenſions. Epaminondas was 

' glorioufly ſeconded by PELorID AS. After theſe great 

men Thebes ſunk again in obſcurity. 

PHILIP, king of Macedon, defeats the Thebans and 
Athenians at the battle of Chæronæa. This victory en- 
ables him to execute the projects of his ambitious policy, 

C Oo 2 and 


443. 


404. 


403. 
400. 


390. 


371. 
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335. 
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and makes him arbiter of Greece, nothwithſtanding the 
_ InveCtives of Demoſthenes. Philoſophy-was held in ſuch 
eſteem, that Philip prided himſelf on chooſing Ariſtotle 
for his ſon's præceptor. 
"ALE XANDER afcends the throne of Macedonia, FF 
into Aſia the next year, and the great empire of the Per- 
_ Gans was deſtroyed in 33 1, at the battle of Arbela. This 
conqueror died in 325 and his dominions were divided 
N among his generals. The kingdoms of Syria and E= 2 
were ſeparated from Macedonia. Some nations ſhook 
the yoke, and formed other realms in Afia. © 14. 
'SELE UCUS, one of Alexande“'s generals, makes NiſelF 
maſter of Babylon. He founds the great kingdom of 
Syria, of which Antioch became the capital. Ptolemy 


„ _ reigned in Egypt, where the ſciences and arts of Greece 


202. 


© ſoon flouriftied, and the Egyptians became the {cholats of 
that nation whoſe inſt: uctors they had formerly-beens | | 
FIRST PUNIC WAR. W een 
The Romans, who were en at war with their wel h- 
bours, Having ſubdued them by dint of perſeverance;' dil. 
cipline, and policy, having aggrandized themlclves by- 
degrees, driven Pyrrhus king of Epirus out of Ital 9 and 
their ambition increaſing with their ſucceſs, e war 
againſt the Carthaginians for the dominion of Sicily, ſud- 
_ Uenly raiſe à formidable naval power, croſs into Africa, 
and notwithſtanding the defeat of Regulus, and ſeveral 
other diſaſters, dictate the terms of peace in 241114. 
ANN TIBAL "defeated by Scipio. The ſecond Punic war, 
begun in 218, had reduced the Romans to extremity, par- 
_ ticularly by the battle of Cannæ in 216. Their affairs 
were in ſome degree reſtored by Fabius and Marcellus; but 
Scipio's victory at Zama opened a boundleſs field to their 
100% and the whole n ee was” threatened 
with lavet 


PHILIP; King of Macedonia, peate with! The Reden, 


- aftertheir victory, reſtore the Grecian ſtates to their li- 


berty: a falſe moderation, which only tended to rivet 
their chains. 


ANTIOCHUS king of Syria defeated by Scipio Aſiati- 


cus. Peace concluded with him on condition of his ced- 


ing the whole country to the weſt of Mount Taurus, Rome, 


no miſtreſs of Aſia, ſoon adopted the grace) man- 
ners of that country. 


| 2 
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1 EMILIUS. defeats Pzzszvus king of Mace- wel C, 


donia; that kingdom becomes a Roman province. In 


the time of Alexander the Macedonians had ſcarce heard 


- _ the name of Rome. 
CARTHAGE and CORINTH deſtroyed. Rome ſtood 
n need of a rival. The ruin of Carthage proved fatal to 
her, as the curb to licentious paſſions was removed. With 
Cotinth the liberty of Greece was annihilated, of which 
the Achæan league was a precious relic. Twelve years 
after Numantia was likewiſe deſtroyed in Spain. 
PLAUTUS and TERENCE had already appeared, 
The laſt was favoured with the intimacy of Scipio Emilia- 
nus, who deſtroyed Carthage. Taſte and politeneſs be- 
gan to flouriſh among, thoſe deſtroyers of mankind. _ 
TIBERIUS GRA Ec H Us aſſaſſinated by the ſenators ; 
his brother,  Carvs Graccavs, underwent the ſame 
fate eight years aſter. The two brothers, in their tribune- 
ſhip, had defended the cauſe of the plebeians, but with 
more zeal than prudence. The great men, corrupted by 
© -theiz riches, now became oppreſſors of their country. It is a 
10 very remarkable circumſtance, that till the murder of Ti- 
derius Gracchus, no blood had been ſhed in any ſedition. 
'NARBONNE GAUL reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince. When the Romans once got footing in a country, 
vorn ALY to be foreſeen that they would one day ſubdue it 
Entire 
The CIMBRI defeated by Mazivs. This people came 
from the coaſt of the Baltic, whence iſſued ſo many con- 
vering barbarians, Rome owed her preſeryation to the 
der ine of her troops, which was then in full vigour, 
dut was daily neceſſarily enervated by vice. Marius had 


riſen to the conſulſhip during the war with Juvcuarha, 


who had often bribed the ſenators to wink at his crimes. 

SYLLA and MARIUS, civil war between them. Maſ- 
ſaeres and dreadful proſcriptions, virtue almoſt exploded, 
the republic torn in pieces, and deſtroyed by her own ci- 

tizens; ſuch were the natural fruits of unbridled ambition. 
Sylla was named perpetual dictator, and the Romans gave 

: - themſelves a maſter. He abdicated. 

SPARTAC Us defeated by Crassus. This leader of 

- revolted ſlaves had gained ſeveral victories over the Ro- 
mans; ſo greatly were they already degenerated, but they 
ill had great generals. 


MITHRIDATES deteated by Pometey. This celebrat- 


ed 195 of Pontus had in the courſe of a long war figna- 
Oo 3 lized 


ye. 


133. 


141. 


102. 


88. 
* 


43. 
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lized the hatred inſpired by the tyranny of the Romans. 
Pompey only finiſhed the work of Lucullus, He, with- 
out any, dificulty, made himſelf maſter of Cappadocia, 
JJ... ne PS: oe 56 WER 
CATILINE?s conſpiracy diſcovered by Cictro oy | 
ſame year. Nothing was ſo much to be dreaded by the 
republic as the crimes of her own citizens 
TRIUMVIRATE of PourEr, CSA, and CRAssps, 
who ſhared the ſupreme power amongſt them. Every 
man now thought only of his private intereſt, and to it 
ſacrificed the public good, = 5 
CRASSUS defeated and ſlain by the Parthiang. Aſia at 
laſt finds avengers. The Parthians were warlike enough 
to ſhake the Roman empire,  _ © 3 
CESAR makes war againſt PourEY. He had juſt 
. . finiſhed the conqueſt of Gaul, He could not bear a ſu- 
rior, nor Pompey an equal, and the rivalſhip between 
theſe two men brought on the ruin of the ſtate. By the 
victory at Pharſalia in 48, Cæſar completed the ruin of 
the republican party. He was made perpetya] dictator in 
45, and aſſaſſinate the e Fu But he was wor- 
thy of the ſovereign power, and Rome could no longer be 
without a maſter. 2 7888 . EY 
TRIUMVIRATE of AnTony, Lerinvus, and Oc- 
raus. This laſt, grand-pephew and adopted ſon of 
Czar, made up for his want of courage by profound po- 
licy. The triumvirs, infamous by their proſcriptions, 
| F the remains of liberty, which eriſhed with 
aur us and Cassius at the battle of PRILI I in 42, 
ACTIUM, battle of, Antony and Octavius having quar- 
relled, the former was defeated, being hurried away b. 
the flight of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, his miſtreſs, 
Octavius reigns under the name of Auguſtus, with the 
title of emperor, The republic was now only a phantom. 


Roman Emperors, till the eſtabliſhment of the barbarians in 


the empire. 


The Chriſtian vulgar zra begins with the year of Rome 
753, though the moſt learned chronologiſts fix the birth 
of Chriſt ſome years ſooner. Their opinion is liable to 
. doubts, but not ſo. much as the other. However, it is 3 
matter of ſmall importance. We ſhall follow the com- 


n. n feckoning. ; 
by AUGUS- 


* 
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* 


battle of Actium in the year before Chriſt 31, and 


$86 USTUS. The beginning of his reign is dated from Wt 
* 
ends in the 1 Ath of our æra. This artful uſurper, by a2 


mid and ptific government, buried his cruelties and 
erimes in oblivion; He favoured men of letters, who in 
return have immortalized his name; but their praiſes are 

ſuſpected of flattery. , oc 

TIBERIVUS, a politic, crafty, and cruel tyrant, The 
Germans, who defeated Varus under the laſt reign, 
_ repreſſed by Gramanicus, We ſhall ſee that uncon- 

querable people inceſſantly diſturbing the empire. The 
violent death of Germanicus was locked upon as one of 
the crimes committed by Tiberius, whoſe tyranny was 
completed by his laſt exceſſes in his retirement at Capra, 
He was ſmothered by order of the captain of the guards. 


CAIUS CALIGULA, worſe than Tiberius—Mur- . 


Uo. 


GALB A, OTHO, VITELLIUS; proclaimed by diffe- 
rent armies, becauſe the empire depended on the ſoldiers: 
they were murdered or flew themſelves, ee 


VESPASTAN, proclaimed by the army in the Zaſt, de- 


throned Vitellius, and ſhewed himſeif worthy of the em- 
ire. His on Titus took Jeruſalem in the year 70: the 
ews, by their revolts, drew upon themſelves a vengeance, 
wh ch they made ſtili more ſevere by their dreadful diſſen - 
ſions. i” E | P | 
TI Us, for his beneficence, the delight of the Romans. 
__ £,*\CU)incum and Pompen deri ty | 
m unt Veiuvins. 
FL MITIAN, a brutal tyrant ; aſſaſſinated. Under this 
reign AGR1CQLA ſubdued Britain. 


. 
* 


NE R VA, a good prince, whoſe beſt action was the 


advpting of 


rajan, 


TFRAJj}AN, a jait, virtuous emperor, but who 5 5 - i | 1 
ed the a 


to have enla ged the empire by conqueſts, He paſſed 


Perſian guiph, and advanced as far as the ocean; how- 
ES. | ever, 


the eruption of 


Year of 


J C. 


— 


445 


3 
2 * 


4 - 


5 


"Be SEVERDS, 2 but poſſeſſed of great 
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. ever, al he had taken from the Parthians was immediately 
0 

ADRIAN, an able emperor, though his ende was not 

intirely irreproachable. The Jews exterminated and diſ- 
perſed on account of their ſeditions. The empire peace- 
able and happy, becauſe the emperor 3 the con- 

neſts that he might attend to the cares of government. 

A TONINUS, . true philoſopher on the throne. His 

reign, which laſted twenty-two years, furniſhes almoſt no - 
materials for hiſtory, which, Fu, is one of wa ur 
proofs of his wiſdom. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, a perfect model * . 
had be not been ſometimes too indulgent. -:Hevanquiſhed | 
the barbarians in Pannonia, but had not ſuffcient * 
tion to check his ſon's exceſſes. A 

CoM MOD Us, odious and deteſtable, though the ſon of 
Marcus Aurelius. Aſſaſſinated. ok. 8 AAA 


PERTINAX, one of the greateſt men that roſe" to the 


empire; flain by the ſoldiers ſoon after bis acceſſion, be- 
!! enuſe he did not flatter them; they ſell the empire to 
66 who was executed two months after by order of 
the ſenate; his rival, Septimius 1 being uſer un 


Rome. FA 
waiting an- 
uilhed the Parthians and Britons, but ut drow no nb 
1 thoſe vickories. 


AR ACALL A murdered his brother Gets, and-tyran- 
5 nized over his ſubjccts; murdered by 9 85 15 N 
eapta tairy of the prætorian guards. 


MACRINUS, lain by the foldierss. i as Was :lalſs 

'HELIOGABALUS, his ſucceſſor, one of ae MOV ien 
fate and odious of princes. 

ALE XANDER; a wiſe and courageous prince, aſſaſünst- 
ed by the army, who were diſcontented with bis frugality. 
He made war upon Artaxerxes, who had deſtroyed the 
empire of the PARTHIANS, and again erected thar'of the 
PERSTIANs on its rains. e 


” MA XIMIN, of Gothic extraction. The ſenate W 


ledges other emperors: Maximin and the aden murdered 
dy the ſoldiers, 


65 8 0 vangules the Perſians; aſſafſipated by 


Pair (245), who ſucceeds him, and who i in A ſhort 
time is FRI by the ered 22 


"DE CIUS, | 
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DECIUS, raiſed to the empire by the ſoldiers ; ſlain by 
the Goths, who had paſſed the Danube. s 
| GALLUS,. aſſaſſinated in the war againſt Eunian e 
who was in like manner ſoon murdered by the ſoldiers. 
VALERIAN. The incurſions of the barbarians become 
more dreadful. Trebiſond, Chalcedon, and other cities, 


fall into the hands of the Scythians or Goths. Valerian 


Was taken priſoner by er king of Perſia, and died in 
captivit 
GALLIEN US, a bad emperor and ankerlicg, man. The 
empire diſtracted more than ever. Uſvrpers/ in Panno- 
DP Egypt and Gaul to the number of thirty. Greece 
Aſia ravaged by the Goths. Gallienus n 
his brother, near Milan. 
CLAUD IUS II. defeats the Goths in a great battle near 
the Danube; his. reign was unhappily too ſhort 
AURELI AN, a ſoldier of fortune, celebrated for his 
victory over Z2x081a, . widow of Odenatus king of 


Me ang who aimed at the empire of the Eaſt. He 


cleared Italy of the barbarians who ravaged it. Notwith- 


* „ Handling his great em, he was nee by cankpi- | 


*0 :xators.: 


TACITUS, elected by the ſenate, 2nd worthy of he | 


throne, but aſſaſſinated. 
-PROBUS, a native of ke ig elected by the tro0ps 3 f 
+ revived the glory of the Roman name by, his expeditions 
into Gaul, into Ulyria againſt the Getz, into Aſia againſt 
the Perſians, into Egypt, and into Thrace. He was flain 
by the ſoldiers, whom he n employed i in uſeful 
labours in the time of peace. 
CARUS, CARINUs, and NUMERIANUS, mo- mo- 
mentary reigns. 
DIOCL BSIAN, 2 Dalmatian, the enfranchiſed ſlave of 
#31 VO but re eſſed of the qualities of a great. prince. 
In order. to make head againſt the barbarians who attacked 
Ny ; they empire on all fides, he ſhared the ſovereign authority 


* 
— — 
— 


* 
my 
8 


with Maximian; and the two emperors named each a 


Exlar.. They both abdicated in 304. The C =»ſars, 


\.ConsTanTius CaxLorvs, and GALERIUS, ſucceeded. 


. Dioclefian, happy in his retreat, would never reſume the 
. imperial dignity, but his modemlion. was nine by 

Maximian. 
co NSTANTINE, "To of popes Wong "Chloras, who 
* . Gaul with prudence. In 312 he defeated 
the 


= 


E 


* 


eHRONO HOGS feAf TABLE 
Feat of the nfurger Maxeittius; deprived Us pere Elen 


of his dominions, and put him to death. He transferred 
the ſear of the empire to Byzantium, to which he gave 


tte name of Cons TAN TIRO EE. He favoured and em- 


379. 


395 


Tv LFAN, by Ws Fareed againſt 


* braced Chriſtianity; but che diviſions among Chriſtians 
degan to break cut with violence. The ſchiſm 6f the 


| © Donatilts; and the quarrels of Aflaniſm, were an inex- 


© hauftible foarce of miſchiefs, for Which Conſtantine could 
| find no remedy... The firſt general council held at Nice 
where the divinity 6f Jeſus Chriſt Was acknow- 
aged, the Ariaus, Who combated it, Hbſtiplie' every 
a | 
CONST aN INE II. c NSTANTIUS, and 
_CONSTANS, ſons of Conftantine, divide the empire. 
© Coniftantius, ſole 5 1 350. By favouring the Arians 
he made religious 185 more dangerdus. The Ger- 
' mans fell upon Gaul, but Were N by Jo t1an} who 
had been FOI Cæfar, and . that country \ with 
Prudence. He was proclaimed emperor by His army. 
S di ed while 1 him. 
briſtfanity, tarniſmed the 
luſtre of his abilities and virtues; he was miſled by 
extravagant phifoſophy. Fe died heroically in an Pl 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Perfiatis. 
fOVTAN 5e-etabliſh Chriſtianity With prudener. 


VALENTINIAN I. elected by the troops, I 


his brother Valens in the empire, who | erſecuted the ca- 


| | tholies. GacfiAx ſucccedecd his father Valentinian in 


367. The Goths ſettled in Thrice, and ſoon after thita- - 
_tened. Conſtantinople. Valens was defeated 129 thoſe 
barbärlans, and loft his life in 379. | 


 THEODOSI US. Gratian having protiioted kim to the 


empire, committed to him the government of the Eaſt 
lis zeal for religion ſoon difplayed itſelf. He repulſed 
_ the barbarians; and after the death of Valentinian II. 
© emperor of the Weſt, who was aſlaffinated in 393, re- 
united the whole empife. of 


 ARCADIUS 3 in the Eaſt, 5 HONORIUS in the Wet, 


Every thing fell to decay- under thoſe two ſons of Theo- 
doſius, who were weak princes, void of genius. Reli- 
+ gious diſputes obliterated all regard for the intereſts of the 
empire, and the barbarians took. the advantage. The 
_ ſame ex gi under T Roar II. Valen nian III. 


&c. 
j= - | Eftabl, 72 
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* Bfabliſhmint ſhment of the barbarians i in the empire, 


VAND ALS, ALANS, mY SURYV I, after ravdging | 


Saul, make themſelves maſters of Spain. 
GOTH 8 take Nome the following years under their ki 


ng 
 ALARIC, a great man, who mi t liave rei in 
if he had ed. gh : Ny 


BURGU DEANS, ſettled in Gaul; the Franks ſome 


42 urs aſterwards. 


LA; king of the Huns, ravages. the Eaſt and Weſt, 
5 While GensEtric, king of the Vandals, peaceably en- 
joys the conqueſt of Africa. 


$AXONS and, ANGLES ſubdue Britain abouththe 
middle of the fifth-century.” . 
ODOACER, king of the Herculi, deftroys che empire of 
the Weſt in the > i of AvovsTuULUs. , 
| TH EODORIC, King of the OsTROGOTES, dethirones 
Odoacer, and * oriouſty in Italy. 
vi IGOTHS, ed Spain and — of- Gaul q "alive 
they had eſtabliſh ee a little aſter Alaric. 
LG VIS lays the foundations of the Freuch monarchy. 
ITALY and AFRICA reconquered by Juſtinian's generals; 
but the firſt of theſe countries was ſubdued in the reign of 
- His F. Juſtin II. by Alboinus, king of the Lombatdy, 
8. a 
| A ABIANS, who had been ſubjected by ikeehr, 
diſmembered the Raman empire with incredible WW 
der me mm * . in 6 7 
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8 'EMOTRS of tlie Duke of Sully, Prime Miniſter f 
Henry the Great. Containing the Hiſtory of the Life 
and Reign of that Monarch, and his own Adminiſtration 
under him. Tranſlated from the French. To which is 
X added, the Trial of Ravaillaic; for the Murder of Henry the 
"#814 Grent. The 4th Rdition. In 6 vols. 18. 
. Reflections on the Riſe and Fall of the Ancient Repub- 
les, adapted to the preſent State of Great Britain. By Ed- 
. ward Wortley Montague, Eſq · The 30 roam with Ad- 
9 ditions and Corrections. E 
= s I Hiſtorieal and  Claffical Dictionary, containing the 
© Lives and CharaQters of the moſt eminent and learned Per- 
ſions in every Age and Nation, from the earlieſt Period to the 
- preſent Time. By John Noorthouck, 2 vols. 12. 
The Hiſtory of England, from the Invaſion of Julius Cæ- 
_- far to wr Revolution in 1688. By David Hume, * 8 
| vols. 2 l. 88. 
| A Biographical Hiſtory of Bn gland, feom Egbert the - 
> Greatto the Revolution: Conſiſting of Characters diſpoſed 
An different Claſſes, and adapted to a Methodical Catalogue 
| of engraved Britiſh Heads, interſperſed with Variety of 
Anecdotes and Memoirs of a great Number of Perſons not 
to be found in any other Biographical Work. 4 vols. 114 48. 
The Hiſtory of Scotland, uring tlie Reigns of Queen 
xy, and of King James VI. till his 4 to the Crown 
bf England, with a Review of the Scottiſh. Hiſtory, previous 
to that Period; and an A ppendix, containin 6 5 5 vis 
rs.. In 2 vols. By William Robertſon, 
dition. 12 8. 
The Hiſtory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with 
a View of the Progreſs ociety, in Europe, from the Sub- 
verſion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 16th 
Century. By William Robertſon,” D. Fo vols. adorned 
with Frontiſpigces,,a-new Edition,” II. 
RM” Philoſop al 4 Political Aiftory of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Tranſlated from[the/French of the Abbe Reynall. By J. 
Joſtamond, M. A. a new Edition, carefully reviſed, in 75 
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vols, 8vo, An a Maps. 11. 198. | 


